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THE NEWCOMES. 


CHAPTER I. 

AMONGST THE PAINTERS. 

W HEN’ Oive N’ewcome comes to be old, no doubt 
he will remember his Roman days as amongst the 
happiest which fate ever awarded him. The simplicity of the 
student’s life there, the ^eatness and fnendly splendour of 


I ... 

< wards, should inalie the Art students the happiest of youth, 

I did they but know their good fortune. Their work is for the 
> most delightfully easy. It does not exercise the brain 
I too much, but gently occupies it, and with a subject most 
1 agreeable to the scholar. The mere poetic flame or^et of 
' invention needs to be lighted up but very seldom— namely, 

^ when the young painter is devising his subject or settling 
I the composition thereof. The posing of figures and drapery ; 

' the dexterous copjing of the line , the artful processes of 
I cross-hatching, of stumping, of laying on Iight^ and what 
) not; the arrangement of colour, and the pleasing operations 
of glazing and the lik^ arc labours for the most part merely 
manoiL These, with the smoking of a proper number of 


time advance with his labour. In every city where Art is 

C^-TOU II. I 
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;tised there are old gentlemen who never touched 
cil in their lives, but find the occupation and compar 
rtists so agreeable that they are never out of the studio: 
3W one generation of painters after another ; sit by ml 
feet contentment while Jack is drawing his pifferaro, ( 
n designing his cartoon, and years afterwards when Jac 
stablished in Newman Street, and Tom a Royal Acaden 
1, shall still be found in their rooms, occupied now 1 
;h painters and pictures, telling the j'oungsters the 
cessors what glorious fellows Jack and Tom were. 

;t must retire to privy places and meditate his rhym: 
secret j a painter can practise his trade in the compar 
friends. Your splendid cJief d' hole, a Rubens or a Horai 
met, may sit with a secretary reading to him, a troop i 
Hiring scholars watching the master’s hand, or a compar 
court ladies and gentlemen (to whom he addresses a fe 
id words now and again) looking on admiringly ; whil 
: humblest painter, be he ever so poor, may have a frier 
tching at his easel, or a gentle mfe sitting by mth h< 
irk in her lap, and with fond smiles or talk or silem 
eering his labour. 

Amongst all ranks and degrees of painters assembled i 
Dme Mr. Clive found companions and fiiends. Th 
jyerest man was not the best artist very often, the able: 
tist not the best critic nor the best companion. Mar 
man could give no account of the faculty within hin 
It achieved success because he could not help it, an 
d, in an hour and without effort, that which another coul 
)t effect with half a life’s labour. There were young scul] 
irs who had never read a line of Homer, who took c 
lemselves nevertheless to interpret and continue the hero 
reek art There were young painters with the stronge 
itural tote for low humour, comic singing,' and Cide 
ellar jollifications, who would imitate nothing under Micha 
.ngelo, and whose canvases teemed with tremendous all 
ones of fates, furies, genii of death and battle. There wei 
mg-haired lads who fancied the sublime lay in the Perugi: 
ague ^manner, and depicted saintly personages with cri: 
raperies, crude colours, and halos of gold-leaf. Our frier 
larked all these practitioners of Art with their varioi 
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1 ’ odditfes and tastes, and was welcomed In the atelitfs ol 
of them, from the graw dons and seniors, the senators 
of the French and English Academy, down to the jovial 
students who railed at the eldeis over their cheap cups at 
the Lepre. ^VTjat a gallant, starving, generous, kindly life 
many of them led 1 What fun in their grotesque airs, what 
friendship and gentleness in their poverty 1 How splendidly 
Carlo talked of the marquis his osmin and the duke his 
intimate friend ! How great Federigo was on the subject 
of his OTongs from the Academy at home, a pack of trades- 
' men who could not understand high art, and who had ne^er 
^ seen a good picture 1 AVith what haughtiness Augusto 

J swaggered about at 

to have borrowed 
I If one or the oth- 
* companions fiocke- 

sick man through nights of fever, contnbuted out of their 
slender means to help him through his difficulty. Max, who 
loves fine dresses and the carnival so, gave up a costume and 
a carri^ so as to help Paul Paul, when he sold hi^ picture 
(through the agency of Pietro, with whom he had quarrelled, 
and who recommended him to a patron), gave a third of the 
money back to Max, and look another third portion to 
Louro, with his poor wife and children, who had not got 
a single order all that winter ; and so the story went on. I 
have heard Clive tell of two noble young Americans who 
came to Europe to study their art, of whom the one fell 
sick, whilst the other supported his penniless comrade, and 
out of sixpence a day absolutely kept but a penny for him- 
self, giving the rest to bis sick companion. “ I should like 
to hare known that good Samaritan, sir,” our Colonel said, 
twirling his mustachios, when wc saw him again, and his 
son told him that story. 

J. J., in his steady, silent way, worked on eiery day, and 
for many hours every day, AVhen Clive entered their studio 
of a morning, he found J. J. there, and there he left him. 
AATien the Ufe Academy was ox’er at night, and Oi\e went 
out to his soirees, J. J. lighted his lamp, and continued bis 
happy labour. He did not care for the brawling supper- 
parties of his comrades ; liked better to stay at hoT yi^^ n 
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eo into the world, and was seldom abroad of a night except 
during the illness of Luigi before mentioned, when J. J. 
spent constant evenings at the other’s bedside. J. J. was 
fortunate as well as skilful ; people in the world took a liking 
to the modest young man, and he had more than one order 
for pictures. The Artists’ Club, at the Lepre, set him down 
as close with his money ; but a year after he left Rome, 
Lazaro and his wife, who still remained there, told a different 
tale. Clive Newcome, when he heard of their distress, gave 
them something — as much as he could spare ; but J. J. gave 
more, and Clive was as eager in acknowledging and admiring 
his friend’s generosity as he was in speaking of his genius. 
His was a fortunate organization indeed. Study was his 
chief amusement. Self-denial came easily to him. Pleasure, 
or what is generally called so, had little charm for him. His 
ordinary companions were pure and sweet thoughts, his 
outdoor enjoyment the contemplation of natural beauty ; 
for recreation,, the hundred pleasant de.xterities and manip- 
ulations of his craft were ceaselessly interesting to him : 
he v/ould draw every knot in an oak panel, or everj- leaf 
in an orange-tree, smiling, and take a gay delight over the 
simple feats of skill j — whenever you found him he seemed 
watchful and serene, his modest virgin-lamp alv/ays lighted 
and trim. No gusts of passion extinguished it ; no hopeless 
wandering in the darkness afterwards led him astray. Way- 
farers through the world, we meet now and again with such 
■ and salute it, and hush whilst it passes on. 

We have it under Clive Newcome’s own signature that he 
intended to pass a couple of years in Italy, devoting himself 
exclusively to the study of his profession. Other besides 
professional reasons were working secretly in the young 
mans mind, causing him to think that absence from Eng- 
land was the best cure for a malady under which he secretly 
laboured. But change of air may cure some sick people 
more speedily than the sufferers ever hoped ; and also it is 
on record that young men with the very best intentions 
respecting study do not fulfil them, and are led away from 
their scheme by accident, or pleasure, or necessity, or some 
goPa. cause. Young plive worked sedulously hvo or three 
months at his vocation at Rome, secretly devouring, no 
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doubt, the pangs of sentimental disappointment under which 
he laboured ; and he drew from his models, and he sketched 
round about everything that suited his pencil on both sides 
of Tiber; and he laboured at the Life Academy of nights — 
a model himself to other young students. The symptoms 
of his sentimental malady bc^in to abate. He took an 
interest in the affairs of Jack, and Tom, and Harry round 
about him ; Art exercised its great healing influence on his 
wounded spirit, which to be sure had never gi\en m. The 
meeting of the painters, at the CalTl: Gtcco and at their 
k prirate houses, was tery jovial, pleasant, and lively. Clive 
smoked his pipe, drank his glass of Marsala, sang his song, 
and took part in the general chorus as gaily as the jolUest 
of the boys. He ivas the cock of the whole painting school, 
the favourite of all j and to be liked by the people, jou may 
be pretty sure that we for our parts must like them. 

Then, besides the painters, he had, as he has informed us, 
the other society of Rome. Every winter there is a gay and 

! >leasant Enclish colony in that capital, of course more or 
ess remarkable for rank, fashicm, and egreeability with every 
vaT)in§ year. In Clive’s year some very pleasant folks set 

I 

that a hundred and twenty years ago the same quarter, the 
same streets and palaces, scarce changed from those daj's, 
were even then polite foreigners’ resort. Of one or two of 
the gentlemen Clive had made the acquaintance in the 
hunting-field ; others he had met during his brief appearance 
in the London world. Being a youth of great personal 
agility, fitted thereby to the graceful performance of polkas, 
etc.; having good manners, and good looks, and good credit 
with Prince Polonia or some other banker, Mr. Newcome 
was thus made very welcome to the Anglo-Roman society, 
and as kindly received in genteel houses, where they drank 
tea and danced the galop, as in those dusky taverns and 
retired lodgings where his bearded comrades, the painters, 
held their meetings. 

Thrown together every day and night after night, flocking 
to the same picture-galleries, statue-gallenes, Pincian drives. 
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and church functions, the English colonists at Rome perforce 
become intimate, and in many cases friendly. They have 
an English library, where the various meets for the week are 
placarded: on such a day the Vatican galleries are open; 
the -next is the feast of Saint So-and-so ; on Wednesday 
there will be music and vespers at the Sistine chapel; on 
Thursday the Pope will bless the animals — sheep, horses, 
and what not— and flocks of English accordingly rush to 
witness the benediction of droves of donkeys. In a word, 
the ancient city of the Cmsars, the august fanes of the Popes, 
with their splendour and ceremony, are all mapped out and 
arranged for English diversion ; and we run in a crowd to 
high mass at St. Peter’s, or to the illumination on Easter-day, 
as we run when the bell rings to the Bosjesmen at Cremome 
or the fireworks at Vauxhall. 


Running to see fireworks alone, rushing off to e.xamine 
Bosjesmen by one’s self, is a dreary work; I should think 
very few men would have the courage to do it unattended, 
and personally would not prefer a pipe in their own rooms. 
Hence if Clive went to see all these sights, as he did, it is to 
be concluded that he went in company ; and if he went in 
company and sought it, we may suppose that little affair 
which annoyed him at Baden no longer tended to hurt his 
peace of mind very seriously. The truth is, our countrymen 
are pleasanter abroad than at home — most hospitable, kindly, 
and eager to be pleased and to please. You see a family 
half a dozen times in a week in the little Roman circle, 
whom you shall not meet twice in a season afterwards in the 


enormous London round. When Easter is over and every- 
body is going away at Rome, you and your neighbour shake 
harms, sincerely sorry to part ; in London we are obliged 
to dilute our kindness so that there is hardly any smack of 
me onginal milk. As one by one the pleasant families 
Clive had spent his happy winter; 
as Admiral Freeman’s carriage drove away, whose prettj 
girls he had caught at SL Peter’s kissing St. Peter’s toe; as 
Uick Deriby’s fainily ark appeared with all Denby’s sweet 
young children kissing farewells to him out of window; as 
those three charming Miss Baliols with whom he had that 
glOnoUs day in the Catacombs; as friend after friend quitted 
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Ihe great city with kind greetings, warm pressures of the 
hand, and hopes of meeting in a yet greater city on die 
banks of the Thames, young Clive felt a depression of spirit. 
Rome was Rome, but it was pleasanter to see it in company. 
Our painters are smoking still at the CaffS Greco, but a society 
all smoke and all painters did not suit him. If Mr. Clive 
b not a Michael Angelo or a Beethoven, if his genius is not 
gloomy, solitary, gigantic, shining alone, like a lighthouse, 
a storm round about him, and breakers dashing at his feet, 
I cannot help myself; he is as Heaven made him — brave, 
honest, gay, and friendly — and persons of a gloomy turn 
must not look to him as a hero. 

So Clive and his companion worked away with all their 
hearts from Kovember until far into Apnl when Easter came, 
and the glonous gala with which the Roman Church cele- 
brates that holy season. By this time Clive’s books were 
full of sketches. Ruins, imperial and medieval; peasants 
and bagpipemen ; Passionists with shaven polls ; Capuchins 
and the equally hairy frequenters of the Greco ; painters 
of all nations who resort there; Cardinals and their ^ueer 
equipages and attendants; the Holy Father himself (itn-as 
Gregory, sixteenth of the name) ; the dandihed English on 
the Pmeio and the wonderful Roman members of the hunt 
—were not all these designed W the joung man and admired 
by his fnends in after-days? J. J.’s sketches were few, but 
he had painted two beautiful little pictures, and sold them 
for so good a price that Prince Polonia’s people were quite 
civil to him. He had orders for yet more pictures, and 
having worked very hard, thought himself authonzed to 
accompany Mr. Clive upon a pleasure trip to Naples, which 
the latter deemed necessary after his own tremendous labours. 
He for his part had painted no pictures, though he had 
commenced a dozen and turned them to the iv^l ; but he 
had sketched, and dined, and smoked, and danced as wc 
have seen. So the little britzska was put behind horses 
again, and our two friends set out on their tour, having quite 
a cowd of brother artists to cheer them, who had assembled 
and had a breakfast for the purpose at that comfortable 
osteria near the lateran Gate. How the fellows flung their 
hats up, and shouted, “Lebewohl," and “Adieu,” and 
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“God bless you, old boy,” in many languages! CHve 
the young swell of the artists of that year, and adored W 
the whole of the jolly company. ^ His sketches were pro 
nounced on all hands to be admirable ; it was agreed tha 
if he chose he might do anything. , ^ j .u 

So with promises of a speedy return they left behind then 
the noble city, which all love who once have seen it, and o 
which we think afterwards ever with the kindness and th^ 
regard of home. They dashed across the Campagna ani 
over the beautiful hills of Albano, and sped through th 
solemn Pontine Marshes, and stopped to roost at Terracin 
(which was not at all like Fra Diavolo’s Terracina at Cover 
Garden, as J. J. was distressed to remark) ; and so, gallopin 
onward through a hundred ancient cities that crumble o 
the shores of the beautiful Mediterranean, behold, on th 
second day as they ascended a hill about noon, Vesuviu 
came in view, its great shape shimmering blue in the distar 
haze, its banner of smoke in the cloudless sky. And aboi 
five o’clock in the evening (as everybody will who starts froi 
Terracina early and pays the post-boy well) the travellei 
came to an ancient city walled and fortified, with drawbridgf 
over the shining moats. 

“ Here is Capua,” says J. J. ; and Clive burst out laughini 
thinking of Capua which he had left — how many montl 
— years it seemed ago. From Capua to Naples is a fir 
straight road, and our travellers were landed at the latti 
place at supper-time ; where, if they had quartets at tl 
Vittoria Hotel, they were as comfortable as any gentleme 
painters need wish to be in this world. 

The aspect of the place was so charming and delightful ' 
Clive — the beautiful sea stretched before his eyes whe 
waking ; Capri a fairy island in the distance, in the amethy 
rocks of which Sirens might be playing; that fair line 
cities skirting the shore glittering white along the purp 
water ; over the whole brilliant scene Vesuvius rising wi 
cloudlets playing round its summit, and the country burstii 
out into that glorious vegetation with which sumptuo 
nature decorates every spring— this city and scene of Napl 
'jere so much to Clive’s liking that I have a letter from hii 
dated a couple of days after the young man’s arrival, 
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which he announces his intention of staying there for ever, 
and'fiives me an invitation to some fine lodgings in a certain 
palajzo on which he has cast his eye. He is so enraptured 
with the place, that he saj’s to die and be buried there even 
would be guite a treat, so charming is the cemetery where 
the Neapolitan dead repose. 

The Fates did not, nowever, ordain that Clive Newcome 
should pass all his life at Naples. His Roman banker 
presently forwarded a few letters to his address — some which 
lud arrived after his departure, othem which had been lying 
at the Poste Restanle, with his name written in perfectly 
legible characters, but which the authorities of the post, 
according to their custom, would not see when Clive sent 
for them. 

It was one of these letters which Cine clutched the most 
eagerly. It had been lying since October actually, at the 
Roman post, though Clive had asked for letters there a 
hundred times. It was that little letter from Ethel, in reply 
to his oivn, whereof we have made mention m a previous 
chapter. TTiere was not much in the little letter— nothing, 
of course^ that Mrtue or Grandmamma might not read over 
the )oung writer’s shoulder. It was alTeciionate, simply 
rather melancholy; desenbed In a few words Sir Brian’s 
seizure and present condition ; spoke of Lord Kew, who was 
mending rapidly— as if Clive, of course, was aware of his 
accident; of the children; of Clive’s father; and ended 
with a hearty “God bless you” to CUve, from his sincere 
Ethel. 

“ You boast of its being over. You see it is not over," 
sa)'s Clive’s monitor and companion; “else why should 
>-ou have dashed at that letter before all the others, Clive?" 
J. J. had been iratching, not without interest, Clive’s blank 


have you such a tell-tale face, Oive? " 

“ It is over ; but when a man has once, you know, gone 
through an affair like that,” says Qiie, looking very grave, 
“be— he’s anxious to hear of Alice Gray, and how she’s 
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getting on, you see, my good friend.” And he began to’ 

shout out as of old, — 

“Her heart it is another’s, she — never — can — ^be — mine,” — ^ 

and to laugh at the end of the song. “ Well, well,” says he, 
“ it is a very kind note, a very proper little note ; the ex- 
pressions is elegant, J. J., the sentiments is most correct. 
All the little t’s is most properly crossed, and all the little i’s 
have dots over their little heads. It’s a sort of a prize note, 
don’t you see? and one such as, in the old spelling-book 
story, the good boy received a plum-cake for writing. 
Perhaps you weren’t educated on the old spelling-book, 
J. J. ? My good old father taught me to read out of his — 
I say, I think it was a shame to keep the old boy waiting 
whilst I have been giving an audience to this young lady. 
Dear old father ! ” and he apostrophized the letter. “ I beg 
your pardon, sir; Miss Newcome requested five minutes’ 
conversation, and I was obliged, from politeness, you know, 
to receive. There’s nothing between us, nothing but what’s 
most correct, upon my honour and conscience.” And he 
kissed his father’s letter, and calling out again, “ Dear old 
father 1 ” proceeded to read as follows ; — 

“ ‘ Your letters, my dearest Clive, have been the greatest 
comfort to me. I seem to hear you as I read them. I can’t 
but think that this, the Tnodern and natural style, is a great 
ogress upon the old-fashioned manner of my day, when we 
d to begin to our fathers, “ Honoured Father,” or even 
■Honoured Sir” some precisians used to write still from 
Mr. Lord’s Academy, at Tooting, where I went before Grey 
Friars ; though I suspect parents were no more honoured in 
those days than nowadays. I know one who had rather 
be trusted than honoured ; and you may call me what you 
please, so as you do that. 

"‘It is not only to me your letters ^ve pleasure Last 
week I took yours from Baden-Baden, No. 3, September 15, 
into Calcutta, and could not help showing it at Government 
Hous^ where I dined. Your sketch of the old Russian 
Princess and her little boy, gambling, was capital. Colonel 
Buckm^ter, Lord Bagwi^s private secretary, knew her, and 
says it is to a Y 1 And I read out to some of my young 
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a history of Clive Newcome, Esquire, and his most respectable 
family, -we shall offer to give no description. The_ young 
man had read Sir Bulwer Lytton’s delightful story, which has 
become the history of Pompeii, before they came Ihither, 
and Pliny’s description, apud the Guide Booh. Admiring 
the wonderful ingenuity with which the English rvriter had 
illustrated the place by his text, as if the houses were so 
many pictures to which he had appended a story, Clive the 
wag, who was always indulging his vein for caricature, was 
proposing that they should t^e the same place, names, 
people, and make a burlesque story. “What would be a 
better figure,” says he, “than Pliny’s mother, rvhom the 
historian describes as exceedingly corpulent, and walkirig 
away from the catastrophe tvith slaves holding cushions be^ 
hind her, to shield her plump person from the cinders ! Yes, 
old Mrs. Pliny shall be my heroine ! ” says Clive. A picture 
of her on a dark-grey paper, and touched up with red at the 
extremities, exists in Clive’s album to the present day. 

As they were laughing, rattling, wondering, mimicking, the 
cicerone attending them with his nasal Uvaddle, anon pausing 
and silent, yielding to the melancholy pity and wonder which 
the aspect of that strange, sad, smiling, lonely place inspires, 
behold they come upon another party of English — two young 
men accompanying a lady. 

'‘\Vhat, Clive!” cries one. 

“My dear, dear Lord Kew!” shouts the other; and as 
each young man rushes up and grasps the two hands of the 
other, they both begin to blush 

Lord Kew and his family resided in a neighbouring hotel 
on the Chiafa at Naples, and that very evening, on returning 
from the Pompeian excursion, the trvo painters were invited 
to take tea by those friendly persons. J. J. excused himself, 
and sate at home drawing il night. Clive went, and passed 
a pleasant evening, in which all sorts of future tours and 
pleasure-parties were projected by the young men. They 
were to visit Pastum, Capri, Sicily; why not Malta and the 
East? asked Lord Kew. 

Lady Walham \yas alarmed. Had not Kew been in the 
East already ? Clive was surprised and agitated too. Could 
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lewiliink'of going to the East and making long journeys 
:hcn he had — he had t ' i - . • j — -• 

lie hi3 return home ? ' 
lew's mother avowed 

.uring the summer a ' 

aust come and paint their portraits there — all their portraits. 
>he would like to have an entire picturc^lleiy of Kews, if 
er son would remain at home during the sittings. 

At an early hour Lady Walham retired to rest, exacting 
ilive’s promise to come to Castellamare , and George Barnes 
lisappeared to array himself in an evening costume, and 
0 pay his round of visits as became a young diplomatist. 
This part of diplomatic duty does not commence until after 
he o^ra at Naples, and society begins when the rest of the 
lorld has gone to bed. 

Kew and Clive sate till one o’clock in the morning, when 
he latter returned to his hotel Not one of those fine parties 
it Pxslum, Sicily, etc, was carried out. Clive did not go to 
•he East at all, and it was ). J. who painted Lord Kew’s por* 
rait that summer, at Casteilamare. The next day Clive 
vent for his passport to the embassy ; and a steamer depart* 
ng direct for Marseilles on that very afternoon, behold Mr. 
S’ewcome was on board of her—Lord Kew and his brother 
ind J. J. waving their hats to him as the vessel left the shore. 

Away went the ship, cleaving swiftly through the azure 
ivaters, but not swiftly enough for Clive. J. J. went back 
»ilh a sigh to his sketch-book and easels. I suppose the 
>ther joung disciple of Art had heard something which caused 
iim to forsake his sublime mistress for one who was much 
nore capricious and earthly. 


CHAPTER II. 

RCTURNS FROll ROVfE TO PALL ItAU- 

Dn'l morning in tlie month of July, when there was actually 
sunshine in ^mb Court, and the two gentlemen who occu- 
pied the third-floor chambers there in partnership were 
ingaged, as their custom was, over thoir pipes, their manu. 
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Bcripls, nnd their Times newspaper, bei^okl a fresh sunshine 
hursr irrto their room in tlie persnn of young Chve, wiilr a 
Iwoiv/.cd face, and n yeilnw heard and nnwladrios, and those 
briglit, clieerful eyes the sight of which tvas always so welcome 
to both of ns. “ What, Clive t What, the young one I What, 
Benjamin t” shovit Penciennis and Warrington. Clive had 
obtained a very high place indeed in the latter’s aftcclions — 
so much so that if 1 covild have found it in my heart to be 
jealous of such a generous brave fellow, I might have grudged 
liiin his share of Warrington’s regard. Me blushed up with 
pie.asurc to see us again. Pidgeon, our hoy, introduced him 
with a Juliilaut countcmancc; and P'lanngan, die laiindre.ss, 
came smirUing out of the bedroom, eager to get a nod of 
recognition from him, and bestow a smile of welcome ujion 
Gvevybody’.s favourite, Clive. 

In two minutes an arm-chair full of magazines, sliii.s of 
copy, and books for review was emptied over tlie ncigiibour* 
ing coal-scuttle, and Clivo was in the seat, a cigar in his' 
mouth, ns comfortable as if he had never been .away. When 
did he come? Mist m'glit. lie was back in Charlotte Street, 
at his old lodgings; he had been to breakfast in Idtaroy 
Squ.'ire that inorning ; lames Binnie chirped for joy at see- 
ing him. Mis father had written to him ilo.siring him to come 
back and see James Binnie. I’cetty Miss Rosey was very 
. well, thank you. And Mr.s. Mack? wasn’t Mrs. Mackenzie 
delighted to hohold him ? “ Come, .sir, on your honour mid 
conscience, didn’t the widow give you a Idss on your return?” 
Clive sends an uncut number of the P<iH Malt Gasdk flying 
across the room at the iioad of the inquirer, but blushes so 
sweetly that I have very little doubt some such pretty meet- 
ing liad taken pl.acc. 

What a pity it is he had not been here a .short ivhilc since 
for a m.'irriage in high life, to give away liis dear Barnes, and 
sign the book along with the other dignitaries ! We described 
that ceremony to Iiim, and announced the promotion of his 
friend Idoriic, now our friend also, Director of the Great 
Anglo-Ciallic Railway, the Prince tie Montcontoiir, 'Pheii 
Qivo told us of his deeds during tlie winter ; of the good 
fun he h.ad liad at^ Rome, and the jolly lellows ho had met 
there. Was he going to astonish the world by some grand 
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jicturw? He was not The more he worked, the more 
iiworitcmed he was w’iU\ his performances somehow. But 
I. J. was coming out very strong ; J. J. was going to be a 
tunner. We turned with pride and satisfaction to that very 
jumber of the Pall Mall Gazette which the youth had flung 
it us, and showed him a fine article by F. Baiham, Es^., in 
^hich the pjclurc sent home by J. J. was enthusiastically 
auded by the great critic. 

So he was bade amongst 'us, and it seemed but yesterday 
ic had quitted 1 . • ‘ • ■ ' ’ ‘ ‘ ' 

wppened but y 
xiur who goes . 

laign, or on a : * . 

iritn a wife and two or three children, and we fancy it was 
jnly the other day they left us, so engaged is every man in 
lis Individual speculations studies, struggles ; so selfish does 
5ur life make us—sclfish but not ill-natuted- We are glad 
.0 see an old friend, though we do not weep when he leaves 
as. We humbly acknowlcdgt^ if fate calls us away likewise, 
hat we are no more missed than any other atom. 

After talking for a while, Mr. Clive must needs go 
into the city, whither I accompanied him. His interview 
Biih Messrs. Jolty and Dames, at the house in Fog Court, 
must have been lery satisfactory; Clive came out of the 
parlour with a radiant countenance. " Do you want any 
money, old boy?” says be; “the dear old governor has 
placed a jolly sura to my account, and Mr. Baines has told 
me how delighted Mrs. Baines and the guts will be to see 
me at dinner. He says my father has made a lucky escape 
out of one house in India, and a famous in\estment m an- 
other. Nothing could be mote civil, how uncommonly 
kind and friendly everybody is in London — everybody!" 
Then bestowing ourselves in a Hansom cab, which had pro- 
bably just deposited some other capitalist in the City, wc 
made for the West End of the toivn, where Mr Clue had 
some important business to trmisact with his tailors. He 
discharged his outstanding little account with easy Uberality, 
blushing as he pulled out of his pocket a new cheque-book; 
wge 1 of which he bestowed on the delighted artist From 
*tr. B.’s shop to Mr. Tiucfitt*s b but a step. Our young 
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friend was induced to enter the hairdresser’s, and leave be- 
hind him a great portion of the flowing locks and the yellow 
beard which he had brought with him from Rome. With 
his mustachios he could not be induced to part — painters and 
cavalry officers having a right to those decorations. And 
why should not this young fellow wear smart clothes, and a 
smart moustache, and look handsome, and take his pleasure, 
and bask in his sun when it shone ? Time enough for flannel 
and a fire when the winter comes, and for grey hair and 
cork-soled boots in the natural decline of years. 

Then we went to pay a visit at a hotel in Jermyn Street to 
our friend Florae, who was now magnificently lodged there. 
A powdered gant lolling in the hall, his buttons emblazoned 
with prodigious coronets, took our cards up to the Prince. 
As the door of an apartment on the first floor opened, tve 
heard a cry as of joy ; and that nobleman, in a magnificent 
Persian dressing-goum, rushing from the room, plunged down 
the stairs and began kissing Clive, to the respectful astonish- 
ment of the Titan in livery. 

"Come that I present you, my friends,” our good little 
Frenchman exclaimed, "to Madame la — to my wife 1” We 
entered the drawing-room. A demure little lady of near sixty 
years of age was seated there, and we were presented in form 
to Madame la Princesse de Montcontour, nk Higg, of Man- 
chester. She made us a stiff little curtsy, but looked not 
ill-natured; Indeed, few women could look at Clive New'- 
come’s gallant figure and brave, smiling countenance and keep 
a frown on their own very long. 

"I have ’eard of you from somebodys else besides the 
Prince,” said the lady, with rather a blush. “ Your uncle has 
spoke to me hoften about you, Mr. Clive, and about your 
good father.” 

Cest son Directeur,” whispers Florae to me. I won- 
dered which of the firm of Newcome had taken that office 
upon him. 

“Now you are come to England,” the lady continued 
(whose Lancashire pronunciation being once indicated, we 
shall henceforth, ^ out of respect to the Princess’s rank, 
generally pretermit)— " now you are come to England, we 
hope to see you often. Not here in this noisy hotel, which 
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I can’t bear, but in the country. Our house is only three 
tnilCT from Xewcome— not suchagtand place as 5 our uncle’s ; 
but I hope we shall see you thwe a great and your 
fnend, Xlf. Pendenni^ if he is passing that way." The in- 
vitation to Mr. Pcndennis, I am bound to say, was given in 
terms by no means so warm as those in which the Princess's 
hcspitaliiy to Clive were professed. 

" Shall we meet you at your Hunde Ofason's?"the lady 
continued, to Give ; • ** his wife is a most charming, well- 
infonned woman, has been most kind and civil, and we 
dine there today. Barnes an^ his wife is gone to spend 
the honeymoon at Newcome. Lady Clara is a sweet, dear 
thing, and her pa and ma most affable, I am sure. IVTiat a 
pity Sir Brian couldn't attend the marriage 1 There was 
everybody there in London, a’mosL Sir Harvey Diggs says 
he is mending very slowly. In life we are in death, Mr. New- 
come 1 Isn’t it sad to tmnk of him m the midst of all his 
splendour and prosperity, and be so infirm and unable to 
enjoy them \ But let us hope for the best, and that his 
health will soon come round J " 

With these and similar remarks, in which poor Florae took 
but a very small share (for he seemed dumb and melancholy 
in the company of the Princess, his elderly spouse), the visit 
sped on — Mr. Pendennis, to whom reiy little was said, 
having Idsure to make his silent obsen-ations upon the person 
to whom he had been just presented. 

As there by on the table two neat little packages, ad- 
dressed “The Princess de Montconlour;’’ an envelope to 
the same address, with “The Prescnplion, Na 9396,” 
further insenbed on the paper ; and a sheet of not^per, 

I .• , of ^1^^ 

• I led to believe 

' ’ ' ’ , ' ■ ' • • . i herself, in a 

delicate state of health. By the side of the physic for the 
body «us medidne for the soul — a number of pretty litde 
books in M iddle Age bindings, in antique type many of them, 
adorned with pictures of the German School, representing 
demure ecclesiastic^ with thdr heads on one side, children 
in long starched nightgowns, virgins bearing lil pd o 
forth ; from which it was to be concluded that 
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tures at his return and delight at seeing him, were going in 
the evening to his aunt. Their talk was about the Princess 
all dinner-time. The Prince and Princess were to dine in 
Bryanston Square. The Princess had ordered such and 
such things at the jeweller’s; the Princess would take rank 
over an English earl’s daughter-over Lady Ann Newcome, 
for instance. “Oh dear! I wish the Prince, and Princess 
were smothered in the Tower,” growled James Binnie ; “ since 
you have got acquainted with ’em I have never heard of any- 
thing else.” 

Clive, like a vrise man, kept his counsel about the Prince 
and Princess, with whom we have seen that he had had 
the honour of an interriew that very day. But after dinner 
Rosey came round and whispered to her mamma, and after 
Rosey’s whisper mamma flung her arms round Rosey’s neck 
and kissed her, and called her a thoughtful darling. “ What 
do you think this creature saj's, Clive?” says Mrs. Mack, still 
holding her darling’s little hand. “I wonder I had not 
thought of it myself.” 

“IVhat is it, Mrs. Mackenzie?” asks Clive, laughing. 

“ She says, why should not you come to your aunt’s tvith 
us ? We are sure Mrs. Newcome would be most happy to 
see you.” 

Rosey, mth a little hand put to mamma’s mouth, said, 
“^^’hy did you tell, you naughty mamma! — Isn’t she a 
naughty mamma, Uncle James?” More kisses follow after 
this sally, of which Uncle James receives one with perfect 
complacency ; mamma crying out as Rosey retires to dress, 
*' That darling child is ahuays thinking of others — always ! ” 

_Clive_ says “he will sit and smoke a cheroot wath Mr. 
Binnie, if they please.” James’s countenance falls. “We have 
left off that sort of thing here, my dear Clive, a long time,” 
cries Mrs. Mackenzie, departing from the dining-room. 

"But we have improved the claret, Clive, my boy!” 
whispers Uncle James. “Let us have another bottle, and 
V e will drink to the dear Colonel’s good health and speedy 
return God bless him 1 I say, Clive, Tom seems to have 
had a most fortunate escape out of Winter’s house — thanks 
to our friend Rummun Loll — and to have got into a capi- 
tal good thing with this Bundelcund bank. They speak 
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roong clctpynun likcmse. It is because Augustus has 
^-uorcA 'rheir eyes only meet for one semi-second, but 
hat IS enough for Miss Fanny. Co on, captain, with your 
saddle I — Proceed, my re\erend friend, with your smirking 
ammonpUccsl In riie last two minutes the world has 
:hanged for Miss Fanny. Thai moment has come for which 
she has been fidgeting and longing and scheming all day ! 
How different an interest, 1 say, has a mcclit.g of people for 
\ philosopher who knows of a few such little secrets, to that 
fihich your smlgat looket-on feels, who comes but to eat the 
and stare at the ladies’ dresses and beauty ! There are 
' fumes of mind under which London society is bearable 
man — to be an actor m one of those sentimental per* 
aboix: hinted at ; or to be a spectator and watch 
as for the mere dessus de tariti — would not an 
and the dullest of books be better than that dull 

V became Clive’s confidant In this affair, but 
in extracting the young fellow’s scoels from 
• encouraging him to pour them forth. Thus 
■ of the previous tale revealed to me ; thus 
'•entures, of the first part of which we 
'■ (and whither he relumed pres- 
• *•-$ father, after his elder brolher's 
w’s secret history came into my 
the public’s future delectation, 
ads-antage. And many a night 
has poor Clive stamped his 
y his story out to me, his griefs 
s wild young way, recollections 
V uttering descriptions of her 
cnicUy which she exhibited 

rfid the name of the young 
ice, he endeavoured 
*” flame as a small 
such a confiagra- 
■s the confidant, 
the last three 
lioness in 
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farti than Ix)ni Farintosh presents himseli^ then it will be 
Farintosh’s turn to find that Lady Kcw is not at home. Is 
there any younR nun in the Peerage unmarried and richer 
than Farintosh? 1 forget. ^Vhy does not some one publish 
■ ft list of the y^aung male nobility and baronetage, their rumes, 
M-eigbts, and probable fortvincs? t don’t mean for the ma- 
trons of May Fair — they have the list by heart and study it- 
! in secret — but for young men in the world, so that they 
may know what their chances are, and who luturally has the 
pull o\er them. Let me see: there is young Lord Gaunt, 
who trill have a great fortune, and is desirable because you 
know his father is locked up, but he is only ten years old 
' —no — they can scarcely bring him forward as Farintosh’s 
' ritat. 

“You look astonished, my poor boy? You think it is 
wicked in me to talk in this brutal way about bargain and 
’ salt?, and say that your heart’s darling is, at Uus minute, 

' being paced up and down the May Fair market to be taken 
awaj' by tho best bidder. Can you count purses with Sultan 
Farintosh? Can you compete even with Sir John Fobsby 
of the North ? ^^'^at 1 say 1 $ wicked and worldly, is it ? So 
it is; but it is true, as true as Tattersairs— os true as Cir- 
cassia or Virginia. Don't : ' 

are proud of their bringtii . . • . 

the prices which they fetch . _ • 

some new clothes, and a fifty-pound horse, and put a penny 
rose in your button-hole, and ride past her window, and 
think to win this pnre ? 0 you idiot ! A penny rosebud ! 

' IHit mon^ in your purse. A fifty-pound hack, when a 
butcher rides as good a one ! Pot rooneyf in your purse. 
A btatc young heart, all courage and love and honour 1 
Put money in thy purse; t’other com don’t pass in the 
maiket— at least where old Lady Kcw has the stall.” 

By these remonstrances, playful though serious, Clive’s 
adviser sought to teach him wisdom about his love affair ; 
and the advice was received as advice upon those occasions 
usually is. 

After calling thrice, and wtiting to Miss Newcome, there 
came a little note from that young lady, saying, “Dear 
Clh‘c« — We were so sorry we* were out when you called. We 
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London— the reigning beauty, the mnning horse, the first 
favourite out of the whole Belgravian harem. No young 
woman of this year has come, near her ; those of past seasons 
she has distanced, and utterly put to shame. Miss Blackcap, 
Lady Blanche Blackcap’s daughter, was (as perhaps you are 
not aware) considered by her mamma the great beauty of 
last season ; and it was considered rather shabby of the 
young Marquis of Farintosh to leave torni without offering 
to change Miss Blackcap’s name. Heaven bless you 1 this 
year Farintosh will not look at Miss Blackcap. He finds 
people at home when (ha! I see you wince, my suffering 
innocent !) — when he calls in Queen Street ; yes, and Lady 
Kew, who is. one of the cleverest women in England, will 
listen for hours to Lord Farintosh’s conversation, than 
whom the Rotten Row of Hyde Park cannot show a greater 
booby. Miss Blackcap may retire, like Jephthah’s daughter, 
for all Farintosh will relieve her. Then, my dear fellow, 
there were, as possibly you do not know. Lady Hermengilde 
and Lady Yseult, L^dy Rackstraw’s lovely twins, whose 
appearance created such a sensation at Lady Hautbois’ first 
— was it her first or was it her second? — yes, it was her 
second — breakfast. Whom weren’t they going to many'? 
Crackthorpe was mad, they said, about both. Bustington, 
Sir John Fobsby, the young baronet with the immense 
Northern property — the Bishop of Windsor was actually 
said to be smitten with one of them, but did not like to 

offer, as her present M y, like Qu — n El — z — b — th, of 

gracious memory, is said to object to bishops, as bishops, 
marrying. Where is Bustington? Where is Crackthorpe? 
Where is Fobsby, the young Baronet of the North ? IMy 
dear fellow, when those two girls come into a room now, 
they make no more sensation than you or I. Miss Newcome 
has carried^ their admirers away from them. -Fobsby has 
actually, it is said, proposed for her \ and the real reason of 
that affair between Lord Bustington and Captain Crack- 
thorpe of the Royal Horse Guards Green, was a speech of 
Bustington’s hinting that Miss Newcome had not behaved 
well in throwing Lord Kew over. Don’t you know what 
old Irady Kew will do with this girl, Clive? She will marry 
Miss Nevcome to the best man. If a richer and better 
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t-art! than Lord Farintosh presents himself, then it will be 
Kirimosh’s turn to find that tady Kew is not at home. Is 
there any young roan in the Peerage unmarried and rtchet 
ihinFanntosh? I forget. \Vhy docs not some one publish 
a libt of the young male nobility and baronetage, their names, 
^eiglits, and probable fortunes? I don’t mean for the ma- 
trons of May Fair— they ha\-e the hst by heart and study it 
in secret — but for young men in the world, so that they 
nay know what their chances are, and who naturally has the 
pull over them. Let me sec : there is young I-ord Gaunt, 
sho vnll have a great fortune, and is desirable because you 
uaiwhis father is locked up; but he is only ten jears old 
-—no— they' can scarcely bring him forward as Fanntosh's 


n\-al. 

“You look astonished, my poor boy? You think it is 
wicked in me to talk m this brutal way about bargain and 
sale, and say that your heart's darling is, at this minute, 
being paced up and down the May Fair market to be taken 
sway by the best bidder. Can you count purses with Sultan 
Fanntosh? Can you compete e\'«n with Sir John Fobsby 
of the North? W'hat I say is wicked and w orldly, is it ? So 
it is; but it is true, as true as TattersaU's— as true as Cir- 
cassia or Virginia. Don't you knoy that the Circassian girls 
ate proud of their bringing up, and take rank according to 
the prices which they fetch? And you go and buy j ourself 
,pm» -i-.i— - . ’ <•' '• put a penny 

" ■ window, and 

• . ^ ^unny rosebud J 

lyt money in your purse. A fifty-pound hack, when a 
butcher rides as good a one! Put money in your purse. 
A brare joung heart, all courage and love and honour 1 
rut money in thy purse; t’other coin don’t pass in the 
Rurkei— at least where old lady Kew has the stalk" 

11/ these remonstrances, playful though serious, aire’s 
»ans« sought to teach him wisdom about his love affair: 
m^ly ii teceived as advice upon those occasions 

OS'! there 

''’"'5 “y. “yttS. “Dear 

c-ure, nc were so sorry we were out when you called IVe 
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shall be at home to-morrow at lunch, when Lady Kew hopes 

you will come, and see yours ever, E. N.” 

Clive went — poor Clive ! He had the satisfaction of shak- 
ing Ethel’s hand, and a finger of Lady Kew ; of eating a 
mutton-chop in Ethel’s presence ; of conversing about the 
state of art at Rome with Lady Kew, and describing the 
last works of Gibson and Macdonald. The visit lasted but 
for half an hour. Not for one minute rvas Clive allowed to 
see Ethel alone. At three o’clock Lady Kew’s carriage was 
announced, and our young gentleman rose to take his leav^ 
and had the pleasure of seeing the most noble Peer, Marquis 
of Farintosh and Earl of Rossmont, descend from his lord- 
ship’s brougham, and enter at Lady Kew’s door, followed by 
a domestic bearing a small stack of flowers from Covent 
Garden. 

It befell that the good-natured Lady Fareham had a ball 
in these days, and meeting Clive in the Park, her lord in- 
vited him to the entertainment Mr. Pendennis had also the 
honour of a card. Accordingly Clive took me up at Bays’s, 
and we proceeded to the ball together. 

The lady of the house, smiling upon all her guests, wel- 
comed with particular kindness her young friend from Rome. 
“Are you related to the Miss Newcome, Lady Ann New- 
come’s daughter ? Her cousin ? She wall be here to-night.” 
Very likely Lady Fareham did not see Clive wince and blush 
at this announcement, her ladyship having to occupy herself 
with a thousand other people. Clive found a dozen of his 
Roman friends in the room, ladies young and middle-aged, 
plain and handsome, all glad to see his kind face. The 
house was splendid ; the ladies magnificently dressed j the 
ball beautiful, though it appeared a little dull until that event 
took place whereof we treated two pages back (in the allegory 
of Mr. Tomkins and Miss Hopkins), and Lady Kew and her 
grand-daughter made their appearance. 

That old woman, who began to look more and more like 
the wicked fairy of the stories, who is not invited to the 
Princess’s Christening Feast, had this advantage over her 
likeness, that she was invited everywhere ; though how she, 
at her age, could fly about to so many parties, unless she 
was a fairy, no one could say. Behind the fairy, up the 
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trurble stairs, came the roost noble Farintosh, ■srith that 
vacuous Ictt which distin^ishes h«5 lordship. Ethel seemed 
to be carryin? die stack of Sowers which the marquis had 
sent to her. 'Hie noble Buslington (Viscount Busfington, I 
need scarcely tell the reader, is the heir of the house of Pod- 
bt^X the Baronet of the Korth, the gallant Cracklhorpe, 
the first men m town, in a word, gathered round the young 
beauty, forming her court; and httle Dick Hitchtr^ who goes 
cTcrywhere:, you may be sure was near her with a compliment 
and a smilci Ere this arrival, the tmns had been giving 
diemsclres great airs in the room — the poor twins' when 
Ethel appeared they sank into shuddering insignificance, and 
had to pul up with the conversation and attentions of second- 
rate men, belonging to second-rate clubs, in heavy dragoon 
regiments. One of them actually waltzed with a dancing ■ 
barrister ; bat he was related to a duke, and it was erpected 
the lord Chancellor would give him something very good. 

Before he saw Ethel, Give vowed he was aware of her. 
Indi^ had not Lady Fareharo loJd hm >5iss Kewcome was 
toffling? Ethel, on the contrary, not expecting him, or not 
haring the prescience of love, exhibited signs of surpnse 
whin she b^eld him—hcr eyebrows arching, her eyes dart- 
ng looks of pleasure \\'hen grandmamma happened to be 
in another room, she beckoned Oive to her, dismissing 
Cradihorpe and Fobsby, Farintosh and Bustington, the 
amoious youth who around her bowed, and summoning Mr. 
dive up to an audience with the air of a young princess. 

And so she was a princess, and this the n^on of her 
special domimon. The wittiest and handsomest, she de- 
served to rrign ui sudi a plaa^ by nght of merit and 1^ 
pmeral election. Give fell her supenonty, and his own 
s^oomings ; he came up to her as to a superior person. 
Icfhaps she was not sorry to let him see how she ordered 
»V57 grandcra and splendid Bustingions, informing them, 
vth a superb manner, that she wished to speak to her 

that handsome young man with the bght mostachio 

you knOT m^y peopk? This is your first appear- 
m soa^y} Shall I introduce you to some mce eiils 
todaraawiih? \\-hat very pretty but^ 1 " ^ 
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“Is. that what you wanted to say?” asked Clive, rather 
bemldered. 

“What does one say at a ball? One talks conversation 
suited to the place. ■ If I were to say to Captain Crack- 
thorpe, ‘What pretty buttons P he would be delighted. But 
you — you have a soul above buttons, I suppose.” 

“ Being, as you say, a stranger in this sort of society, you 
see I am not accustomed to — to the e.xceeding brilliancy of 
its conversation,” said Clive. 

“ What ! you want to go away, and we haven’t seen each 
other for near a year,” cries Ethel, in quite a natural voice. 
“Sir John Fobsby, I’m very sorry — but do let me off this 
dance. I have just met my cousin, whom I have not seen 
for a whole year, and I want to talk to him.” 

“ It was not my fault that you did not see me sooner. I 
wrote to you that I only got your letter a month ago. You 
never answered the second 1 wrote you from Rome. Your 
letter lay there at the post ever so long, and was fonvarded 
to me at Naples.” 

“ Where 7 ” asked Ethel. 

“ I saw Lord Kew there.” Ethel was smiling with all her 
might, and kissing her hand to the twins, who passed at this 

oment with their mamma. “ Oh, indeed, you saw — how do 

u do? — ^Lord Kew.” 

, “And, having seen him, I came over to England,” said 
Clive. 

Ethel looked at him gravely. “ What am I to understand 
by that, Clive? — You came over because it was very hot at 
Naples, and because you wanted to see your friends here, 

esf-ee pas 7 How glad mamma was to see you ! You 
know she loves you as if you were her own son.” 

“I’lTiat, as much as that angel, Barnes!” cried Clive 
bitterly ; “ impossible 1 ” 

Ethel looked once more. Her present mood and desire 
was to treat Clive as a chit, as a young fellow without con- 
sequence— a thirteenth younger brother. But in his looks 
and behaviour there was that which seemed to say not too 
many liberties were to be taken with him. 

“ Why weren’t you here a month sooner, and you might 
have seen the mamage ? It was a very pretty thing. Every- 
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body was there. Dara, and so did Baines really, looked 
quite handsome.” 

“It must have been beaulirul,” continued Clive; “quite a 
touching sight, I am sure. Poor Charles Belsire could not 
be present because his brother was dead ; and——” 

“And what else, pray, Mr. Ncwcome?” cries Mtss, in 
great UTatb, her pink nostrils beginning to quiver. “ I did 
not think, really, that when we met after so many months, I 
was to be — insulted; j’cs, uisulted, by the mention of that 
name.” 

“1 most humbly ask pardon," said Give, with a grave 
bow, “ Heaven forbid ilut I should wound your sensibility, 
Ethel I It is, as you say, my first appearance in society. 
I talk about things or persons that I should not mention. 
1 should talk about buttons, should 1 ? which j-ou were good 
enough to tell me was the proper subject of conversation. 
Mayn't I even speak of connections of the family? Mr. 
Bcisire, through this marnage, has the honour of being con* 
nected with jou , and even I, in a remote degree, may boast 
of a sort of an evcr-so^listant cousinship w ith him. UTut on 
honour for mol" 

“ Pray what is the meaning of all this ? ” ones Miss Ethel, 
surprised, and perhaps alarmed. Indeed, Clire scarcely 
knew. He had been chafing all the while he talked with 
her; smothering anger as he saw the joung men round 
about her; revolting against himself for the veiy humility of 
his obedience, and angry at the eagerness and delight with 
which he had come at her call. 

“The meaning is, Ethel," he broke out, seiring the 
Opportunity, “th.'it when a man comes a thousand miles to 
sec you, and shake your hand, you sliould give it him a little 
more cordially than j-ou choose to do to me ; that when a 
kinsman knocks at >ouf door, time after time, you should 
trj-and admit him ; and that when you meet him, jxju should 
treat him like an old friend : not as you treated me when my 
Lady Kew vouchsafed to give me admittance; not as cm. 
treat these fools that arc fnbblmg round about j'ot 
Mr. Clive, in a great rage, folding his arms, and 
round on a number of the most innocent j-oung swel 
he continued looking as if he would like to knock : 
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of their heads together. “Am I teeping 2 vliss Newcome’s 

admirers from her ? " . . 

“That is not for me to say” she said quite gently. He 
was; but to see him angry did not displease Miss New- 
coine. 

“that young man who came for 5-00 just now,” Clive 
went on — “ that Sir John ” 

“Are you angry with me because I sent him away?-’ said 
Ethel, putting out a hand. “Hark! there is the musia 
Take me in and waltz with me. Don’t you kno-w it is not 
my door at which you knocked ? ” she said, looking up into 
his face as simply and kindly as of old. She whirled round 
the dancing room -with him in triumph, the other beauties 
divindling before her ; she looked more and more beautiful 
with each rapid move of the ivaltz, her colour heightening 
and her eyes seeming to brighten. Not till the music 
stopped did she sink down on a seat, panting, and smiling 
radiant — as man)’, many hundred years ago I remember to 
have seen Taglioni after a conquering fas seal. She nodded 
V a thank you to Clive. It seemed that there was a perfect 
•reconciliation. Lady Kew came in just at the end of the 
dance, scowling when she beheld Ethel’s partner ; but in re- 
ply to her remonstrances Ethel shrugged her fair shoulders, 
with a look which seemed to say Je k vsux, gave an arm to 
her grandmother, and walked off, saucily protecting her. 

Clive’s friend had been looking on observingly and curi- 
ously as the scene between them had taken place, and at the 
dance with which the reconciliation had been celebrated, 
I must tell you that this arch young creature had formed the 
object of my obsen’ation for some months past, and that I 
watched her as I have watched a beautiful panther at the 
Zoological Gardens, so bright of eye, so sl^ of coat, so 
slim in form, so swift and agile in her spring, 

A more brilliant young coquette than Miss Newcome, in 
her second season, these eyes never looked upon, that is the 
truth. In her first year, being engaged to fxird Kew, she 
was perhaps a little more resen-ed and quiet Besides, her 
mother went out with her that first season, to whom Miss 
Newcome, except for a little occasional fiightiness, was 
invariably obedient and ready to come to call. But when 
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Lady Kew appeared as her Duenna, the girl’s delight seemed 
to fcic to pta^e the old lady, and she ^ould dance viih the 
very youngest sons merely to put grandmaimna in a passion. 
In this way poor )-oung CuWt^’ (who has t«o hundred a year 


■pound mote next year, would be enough for them to keep 
lOusc on ? Young Tandy of the Temple, I.ord Skibbeteen^s 
oungcT son, who sat in the House for some nme on the 
rish Cathohe side, was also deeply smitten, and many a 
•ght in our walks home from the paitjcs at the other end of 
he town, would entcrum me with ins admiration and passion 
ar her. 

“If you have such a passion for her, why not propose?" 
; was asked of Mr. Tandy. 

“I'roposet propose to a Russian Archduchess," cries 
oung Tandy. " witty. 

hate neier «« ■ id me 

nld—wild," say? under 

femple Bar)— “ but a more audacious little flirt ne\er existed 
ince the dap of Cleopatra.* 

inih this opinion likewise m my mind, I had been looking 
»n during One’s proceedings with Miss Ethel — not, I say, 
rithout admiration of the young lady who was leading him 
uch a dance. The walla osar, I congratulated him on his 
iwn pcrformancfc His Continental practice had greatly 
mproved him. “And as for your partner, it is delightful to 
ce her," 1 went on. “I always like to be by when Miss 
'cwcome dances. I had sooner sec her than anybody since 
ragboni. Look at her now, with her neck up, and her l-.ltle 
iX)t out, just as she b preparing to start ! Happy Lord 
lustington !" 

‘‘You are angry with her because she cut you," growls 
ni%c. " You know you said she cut you, or forgot you , and 
rout vanity's wounded, that is why you arc so satirical” 

“How can Miw Newcome remember all the men who 
tic presented to her?” says the oth». “Last year she 
alkra to me because she wanted to know about you. This 
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on account of the absence of out young Ronun.= So we 
three went to London Bridge Station at an early hour, 
proposing to breathe the fresh air of Greenwich Park before 
dinner. And, at London Bridge^ by the most singular 
coincidence. Lady Kew’s carriage tose up to the Brighton 
entrance, and Miss Ethel and her maid stepped out of the 
brougham. 

\Vhen Miss Newcome and her maid entered the Brighton 
station, did Mr. Cli>e, by another singular coincidence, 
happen also to be there? What more natural and dutiful 
than that he should go and see his aunt. Miss Hcneyman? 
^Vhat more proper than that Miss Ethel should pass the 
Saturday and Sunday with her sick father, and take a couple 
of wholesome rughts’ rest after those hve weary past evenings, 
for each of which we may reckon a couple of soirees and a 
ball? And that relarions should travel together, the young 
Udy being protected by her Jmmt-de-thQmbn—^x. surely, 
as • ” 


feween two lovers, seems perfectly absurd: not that grave 
historians do not pretend to the same wonderful degree of 
knowledge— reporting meetings the most occult of con* 
sfnratorsj private interviews between monarchs and their 
ministers, even the secret thoughts and motives of those 
personages, wluch possibly the persons themselves did not 
know. All for wluch the present writer will pledge his known 
character for veracity is, that on a certain day certain parties 
had a conversation, of which the upshot was so and so. He 
guesses, of course, at a great deal of what took place , know- 
ing the characters, and being informed at some time of their 
meeting. You do not suppose that I bribed the femmt-de- 
ekambre, or that those two City gents, who sate in the same 
carriage with our young fnen<^ and could not hear a word 
they said, reported their talk to me? If Clive and Ethel 
had had a epupi to themselves, I would yet boldly tell what 
took place ; but the coupe was taken by other three young 
City gents, who smoked the whole way. 

“Well, then," the bonnet bepns close up . 
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me, sir, is it true that you were so very much kpris of the 
Miss Freemans at Rome ; and that aftenvards you ^yere so 
wonderfully attentive to the third Miss Baliol? Did you 
draw her portrait? You know you drew her portrait. You 
painters always pretend to admire ^rls with auburn hair, 
because Titian and Raphael painted it. Has the Fornarina 
red hair? ^Vhy, we are at Croydon, I declare !” 

“The Fornarina,” the hat replies to the bonnet — “if that 
picture at the Borghese Palace be an original, .or a likeness 
of her — is not a handsome woman, with vulgar eyes and 
mouth, and altogether a most mahogany-coloured person. 
She is so plain, in fact, I think that verj' likely it is the real 
woman ; for it is mth their own fancies that men fall in love 
— or rather every woman is handsome to the lover. You 
know how old Helen must have been.” 

“I don’t know any such thing, or anything about her. 
\Vlio w'as Helen ? ” asks the bonnet ; and indeed she did not 
know. 

“ It’s a long stoiy, and such an old scandal now, that there 
is no use in repeating it,” says Clive. 

“You only talk about Helen because you wish to turn 
away the conversation from Miss Freeman,” cries the young 
lady — “ from Miss Baliol, I mean.” 

“We will talk about whichever you please. Which' shall 
we begin to pull to pieces?” says Clive. You see, to be in 
this carriage — to be actually -with her — to be looking into 
those wonderful lucid eyes — to see her sweet mouth dimpling, 
and hear her sweet voice ringing with its delicious laughter — 
to have that hour and a half his own, in spite of all the 
world-dragons, grandmothers, coirvenances, the future — made 
the young fellow so happy, filled his ■'vhole frame and spirit 
nath a delight so keen, that no wonder he was gay, and 
bnsk, and lively. 

And so you knew of my goings-on ? ” he asked. Oh me 1 
they were at Reigate by this time ; there was Gatton Park 
flying before them on the -wings of the wind. 

_ I know of a number of things,” says the bonnet, nodding 
with ambrosial curls. 

And you would not answer the second letter I wrote to 
you?” 



“We were in great perplexity. One cannot be always 
answering young gentlemen’s liters. I had considerable 
doubt about answering a note I got from Charlotte Street, 
Fitzroy Square,” says the lady’s chapeau. “No, Qive, we 
must not write to one another," she continued more gravely, 
“or only very, very seldom. Nay, my meeting you here 
to-day is by the merest chance, I am sure ; for when I 
mentioned at Lady Fareham’s the other evening that I was 
going to see papa at Brighton t<wJay, I never for ore moment 
thought of seeing yon in the train. But as you are here, it 
can't be helped, and I may as well tell you that there are 
obstacles.” 

“What, otlur obstacles?” Give gasped out 

“ Nonsense — you silly boy ' No other obstacles but those 
which always have existed, and must. When we parted— 
that is, when you left us at Baden — you knew it was for the 
best You had your profession to follow, and could not go 
on idling about — about a family of sick people and children. 
Every man has his profession, and you yours, as you would 
have it. We are so nearly allied that we mav— we may like 
each other like brother and sister almost I don’t know what 
Barnes would say if he heard me 1 Wherever you and your 
father are, how can I ever think of you but— but you know 
how? I always shall, always. There are certain feelings we 
have which I hope never can change ; though, if you please, 
about them I intend never to speak any more. Neither you 
nor I can alter our conditions, but must make the best of 
them. You shall be a fine clever pednter 5 and I — ^who 
kno'i's what will happen to me? I know what is going to 


quite close to say, — 

“ 1 wish the tunnel would foil in and close upon us, or that 
we might travel on for ever and ever.” 

Here there was a great jar of the carnage, a the lady’s - ' 
maid, and I think Miss Ethel, gave a sh ’ . 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INJURED INNOCENCE. 

FROM CUVE NEWCOME, ESQ, TO LIEUT.-COU NEWCOllE, CB. 

“Brighton, June i», /f— . 

“My DEAREST Father, — As the weathet was growing very 
hot at Naples, and you wshed I should come to England 
to see Mr. Bmnie, I came accordingly ; and ha^e been here 
three weeks, and write to you from Aunt Honeyman’s parlour 
at Brighton, where you ate your last dinner before embarldng 
for India. I found your splendid remittance on calling in 
Fog CouT^ and have invested a part of the sum in a good 
horse to ride, upon which I take my diversion with other 
young dandies in the park- Florae is in England, but he 
has no need of your kindness. Only think I he is Prince de 
Montcontour now— the second title of the Due dlviys family j 
and If. le Comte d« Florae is Due d’lviy in consequence 
of the demise of t’other old gentleman. I believe the late 
duke’s wife shortened his life. Oh what 3 woman! She 
caused a duel between Lord Kew and a Frenchm:^ which 
has in its turn occasioned all sorts of evil and division m 
families, as you shall hear. 

“In the first place, in consequence of the duel and of in- 
compatibility of temper, the inaldi between Kew and E. N. 
has been broken off. I met lx>rd Kew at Naples with his 
mother and brother, nice quiet people as you would like 
them. Kew^s wound and subsequent illness have altered him 
a good deal. He has become much more fmout than he 
us^ m be ; nrA ludicrously so at all, but he says he thinks 
his past life has been useless and even cnmina], and he 
wishes to change it. He has sold his horsey and sown his 
wild oats. He has turned quite a sober, quiet gentleman. 

"At our meeting he told me of what had happened 
between him and Ethel, of whom he spoke moif Unity and 
gemrmsty, but avowing his opinion that they never could 
have beCT happy in married life. And now I think my dear 
old father will see that there may be another reason besides 
my desire to see Mr. Binnie whidi has brought me tumbling 
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above was so dim that the carriage was almost totally dark. 
No wonder the lady’s-maid was frightened ! but the daylight 
came streaming in, and all poor Clive’s wishes of rolling and 
rolling on for ever were put an end to by the implacable sun 
in a minute. 

Ah, why was it the quick train? Suppose it had been the 
parliamentary train? — even that too would have come to an 
end. They came and said, “Tickets, please,” and Clive held 
out the three of their party— his, and Ethel’s, and her maid’s. 
1 think for such a ride as that he was right to give up Gteen- 
rvich. Mr. Kuhn was in waiting with a carriage for Miss 
Ethel. She shook hands with Clive, returning his pressure. 

“I may come and see you?” he said. 

"You may come and see mamma — yes.” 

"And where are you staying?” 

“ Bless my soul — they were, staying at Miss Honeyman’s 1 ” 
Clive burst into a laugh. Why, he was going there too ! Of 
course Aunt Honeyman had no room for him, her house 
being quite full with the other Newcomes. 

It was a most curious coincidence their meeting ; but alto- 
gether, Lady Ann thought it was best to say notWng about 
the circumstance to grandmamma. I myself am puzzled to 

y which would have been the better course to pursue under 
the circumstances, there were so many courses open. As 
they had gone so far, should they go on further together? 
Suppose they were going to the same house at Brighton, 
oughtn’t they to have gone in the same carriage, with Kuhn 
and the maid of course? Suppose they met by chance at 
the station, ought they to have travelled in separate carriages ? 
I ask any gentleman and father of a family, when he was im- 
mensely smitten with his present wife, Mrs. Brown, if he had 
met her travelling with her maid, in the mail, when there was 
a vacant place, what would he himself have done? 
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CHAPTER IV. 


INJURED INNOCENCE. 

FROM CLIVE NEWCOME. ESQ, «> UEUT.KWL. NEWCOUE, C.B. 

“BsuGUToy./un^ la, xS—. 

“My dearest K4THER,~^s the weather was growing very 
hot at Naples, and you wished I should come to England 


Fc^ Court, and have invested a part of the sum in a good 
horse to nde, upon which I taJee my diversion with other 

E ung dandies in the park. Florae is in England, but he 
s no need of your kindness. Only think 1 he is Pnnee de 
Montcontour now— the second title of the Due d’lviy’s family; 
and M. le Comte dc Florae is Due d’lvry in consequence 
of the demise of t’other old gentleman I believe the late 
duke’s wife shortened his life. Oh what a woman I She 
caus^ a duel between Lord Kew and a Frenchm:^ which 
has in Its turn occasioned all sorts of enl and division in 
families, as j-ou shall hear. 

“In the fet place, in consequence of the duel and of in* 
txjmpatibility of temper, the match between Kew and £ N. 
has been broken off. I met Lord Kew at Naples with hts 
mother and brother, nice quiet people as you would hie 
them. Few’s wound and subsequent illness hai’ealtemd hs 
a good deal He has become much mere seneYS ti^ ^ 
U«d to be ; not ludicrously so at all, but he sjjs he 
his past life has been asdess and even enms^ ^ ^ 
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back to England again. If need be to speak, I never shall i 

have, I hope, any secrets from you. I have not said mtich 
about one "which has given me the deuce’s disquiet for ten 
months past; because there was no good in talking about 
it, or vexing you needlessly with reports of my griefs and 
woes. 

“Well, when we were at Baden in September last, and E. 
and I wrote those letters in common to you, I dare say you 
can fancy what my feelings might have been towards such a 
beautiful young creature, who has a hundred faults, for which 
I love her just as much as for the good that is in her. I 
became dreadfully smitten indeed, and knowing that she was 
engaged to Lord Kew, I did as you told me you did once 
when the enemy was too strong for you — Iran away. I had 
a bad time of it for two or three months. At Rome, how- 
ever, I began to take matters more easily, my naturally fine 
appetite returned, and at the end of the season I found 
myself uncommonly happy in the society of the Miss Baliols 
and the Miss Freemans j but when Kew told me at Naples 
of what had happened, there was straightway afresh eruption 
in my heart, and I was fool enough to come almost without 
sleep to London in order to catch a glimpse of the bright 
■3^ of E. N. 

“She is now in this very house upstairs with one aunt, 
whilst the other lets lodgings to her. I have seen- her but 
very seldom indeed since I came to London, where Sir Brian 
and Lady Ann do not pass the season, and Ethel goes about 
to a dozen parties every week -with old Lady Kew, who 
neither loves you nor me. Hearing E. say she was coming 
down to her parents at Brighton, I made so bold as to waylay 
her at the train (though I didn’t tell her that I passed three 
hours in the waiting-room) ; and we made the journey to- 
gether, and she was very kind and beautiful, and though I 
suppose I might just as well ask the Royal Princess to have 
me, I can’t help hoping and longing and hankering after her. 
And Aunt Honeyman must have found out that I am fond of 
her, for the old lady has received me with a scolding. Uncle 
Charles seems to be in very good condition again. I saw 
him in full clerical feather at Madame de Montcontoui’s, a 
good-natured body who drops her h’s, though Florae is not 
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aware of their absence. FendennU and Warrington I know 
would send you their best r^;ards. Pen is conceited, but 
much kinder in reality than he has the air of being. Fred 
Bayham is doing weU, and prospering in his naysterious 
way, 

“Mr. Binnie is not looking at all well, and Mrs. Mack — 
well, as I know you never attack a lady behind her lovely 
back, I won’t say a word of Mrs. Mack ; but she has taken 
possession of Unde Jame^ and seems to me to weigh upon 
him somehow. Rosey is as pretty and good-natured as ever, 
and has learned ta-o new songs ; but you see with my senti- 
ments in another quarter, I feel as it were guilty and aw kward 
in company of Rosey and her mammx They have become 
the very greatest friends with Biyanston Square, and Jlrs. 
Mack is always citing Aunt Hobson as the most supenor of 
women, in which opinion I dare say Aunt Hobson concurs. 

“Good-bye, my dearest father, my sheet is full I wish I 
could put my arm in yours and pace up and down the pier 
with vou, and tell you more and more. But you know 
enough now, and that I am your aFectionate son always. 

»C. N." 


In fact, when Mr. Cine appeared at Stejme Gardens step- 
ping out of the fly, and handrog Miss Ethel thence, Miss 
Honeyman of course was very glad to see her nephew, and 
saluted him with a little embrace to show her sense of pleasure 
at his visit But the nett day being Sunday, when Oh'e 
with a most engaging smile on his countenance walked over 
to breakfast from his hotel. Miss Honeyman would scarcely 
speak to him during the meal, looked out at him ve^ 
haughtily from under her Sunday cap, and received his 
stories about Italy with" Oh 1 ab' indeed’" in avery unkind 
manner. And when breakfast was over, and she had done 
washing her china, she fluttered up to Clive with such an 
agitation of plumagev redness of craw, and anger of mann 
as a maternal hen shows if she has reason to think you mena 
her chickens. She fluttered up to Clive, I say, and cri 
out, “Not in this house, C^vre, not in this house; I be-' 
to understand that I" 

Clive, looking amared, said, “Certainly not, 
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aid do it in the house, as I know you don’t like it. I 
ling into the Square”— the young man meaning that 
about to smoke, and conjecturing that his aunt’s anger 
a to that practice. 

9 u know very well what I mean, sir ! Don’t try to turn 
in that highty-tighty way. My dinner to-day is at half- 
ine. You can dine or not as you like,” and the old 
ounced out of the room. 

ir Clive stood rolling his cigar in sad perplexity of spirit^ 
Mrs. Honeyman’s servant Hannah entered, who, for 
Lrt, grinned and looked particularly sly. “ In the name 
adness, Hannah, what is the row about?” cries Mr. 

“ tVhat is my aunt scolding at ? MTiat are you grin- 
it, you old Cheshire cat? ” 

it long, Master Clive,” says Hannah, patting the cloth, 
et along ! why get along, and where am I to get along to?” 
tid’ee do ut really now. Master Clive?” cries Mrs. 
yman’s attendant, grinning with the utmost good- 
jur. “Well, she be as pretty a young lady as ever I 
and as I told my Missis, ‘ Miss Martha,’ says I, ‘there's 
r on ’em.’ Though Missis was mortal angry’, to be sure, 
sever could bear it” 

Bear whatl you old goose!” cries Give, who by these 
ul names had been wont to designate Hannah these 
ty years past 

k young gentleman and a young lady a-kissing of each 
r in the railway coach,” says Hannah, jerking up with 
finger to the ceiling, as much as to say, “ There she is ! 
she be a pretty young creature, that she be 1 and so I 
Miss Martha.” Thus differently had the news which 
come to them on the previous night affected the old lady 
her maid. 

he news was that Miss Newcome’s maid (a giddy thing 
I the countiy, who had not even learned as yet to hold 
tongue) had announced with giggling delight to Lady 
s maid, who was taking tea with Mrs. Hicks, that Mr. 
e had given Miss Ethel a kiss in the tunnel, and she 
josed It was a match. This intelligence Hannah Hicke 
. to her mistress, of whose angry beha\'iour to Clive the 
; morning you may now understand the cause. 
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Clive did not know whether to laugh or to be in a/age. 
He swore that he was as innocent of all intention of kiss/ng 
Miss Ethel as of embracing Queen Elizabeth. He was 
shocked to think of his cousin, walking above, fancy free m 
maiden meditation, whilst this conveiation regarding her was 
carried on below. How could he face her, or her mother, 
or even her maid, now he had cognizance of this naughty 
calumny ? “ Of course Hannah bad contradicted it ? ” “ Of 
course I have a done no such a thing indeed," replied lilasfer 
Give’s old friend , “ of course 1 have set ’em down a bit 1 for 
when little Trimmer said it, and she supposed ft w’as all 
settled between you, seeing how it had been a-going on in 
foreign parts last year, Mrs. Pincott says, ‘ Hold your silly 
longue, Tnmmer,’ she says; ‘Miss Ethel marry a painter, 
indeed, Trimmer!’ says she, ‘while she has refused to be a 
Countess,* she s-ays, ‘and can be a Marchioness any day, 
and 'ndll be a kfarchtoness. hfarry a painter, indeed 1' Mrs. 
pincott says; ‘Tnmmer, I'm surprised at jour impidence.’ 
So, my dear, I got angry at that,” Clive’s champion continued, 
“and says I, if my youn^ Master ait^’i good enough for any 


‘ , ^ ...W. *n,cwu iays, Mis. hiCKS,’ 

she says, ‘you don’t understand sodety,’ she says ; 'you don’t 
understand society, he, he ' ’ ” and the country Udy, with con- 
siderable humour, gave an imitation of the town lady’s 
manner. 


At this juncture Miss Honeyman t&etit«ed iht poiloui, 
Miayed in her Sunday bonnet, her stiff and spotless collar’ 
h« Cashmere shawl and Agra brooch, and carrying her 
Bible and Prayer-book^ each stitched in its neat cover of 
brown silk. “ Don’t stay chaltenng here, you idle womaiv” 
she cned to her attendant with e«reme asperity.— “ And 

VOU. sir ir vr,., Tri.% r—l— — - . , 

she addet^ 


. unMnd ,t alJ,” a™ sa,-d. tying depEafe 
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her anger. “My dear good aunt, it’s a most absurd mis- 
take; upon my honour, Miss Ethel is as innocent as you 

“ Innocent or not, this house is not intended for assigna- 
tions, Clive ! As long as Sir Brian Newcome lodges here, 
you will be pleased to keep away from it, sir ; and though I 
don’t approve of Sunday travelling, I think the very b^t 
thing you can do is to put yourself in the train and go back 
to I^ndon." 

And now, young people, who read my moral pages, you 
rvill see how highly'' imprudent it is to sit with your cousins 
in railway-carriages; and how, though you may not mean 
the slightest harm in the world, a great deal may be attri- 
buted to you ; and how, when you think you are managing 
your little absurd love affairs ever so quietly, Jeames and 
Betsy in the servants’ hall are very likely talking about them, 
and you are putting yourself in the power of those menials. 
If the perusal of these lines has rendered one single young 
couple uncomfortable, surely my amiable end is answered, 
and I have written not altogether in vain. 

Clive was going away, innocent though he was, yet 
quivering under his aunt’s reproof, and so put out of coun- 
tenance that he had not even thought of lighting the great 
cigar which he stuck into his foolish mouth, when a shout 
of “Clive! Clive!” from half a dozen little voices roused 
him, and presently as many little Newcomes came toddling 
down the stairs, and this one clung round his knees, and 
that at the skirts of his coat, and another took his hand and 
said he must come and walk with them on the beach. 

So away went Clive to walk with his cousins, and then to 
see his old friend Miss Cann, with whom and the elder 
children he walked to church, and issuing thence greeted 
Lady Ann and Ethel (who had also attended the service) in 
the most natural way in the world. 

While engaged in talking with these, Miss Honeyman 
came out of the sacred edifice, crisp and stately in the 
famous Agra brooch and Cashmere shawl. The good- 
natured Lady Ann had a smile and a kind word for her. as 
for everybody. Clive went up to his maternal aunt to offer 
his arm. “You must give him up to us for dinner. Miss 
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Joneyroan, if you please to be so very’ kind. He was i 
ood-natured in escorting Ethel down,” Lady Ann said. 

“Hm! my lady,” says Miss Honeyroan, perking her hes 
ip in her coibi. Qive tUd not know whether to laugh i 
lot, but a fine blush rUummated his countenance. As f 
ilhel, she was and looked perfectly unconscious. 5 
ustling in het stiff black silk, Martha Honejtnan walkf 
mb her nephew silent by the shore of the much-soundtr 
sea. 'The idea of courtship, of ostulatory processes, < 
marri’ing and giving in mamage, made this elderly viigi 
chafe and fume, she never hainng, at any period of her Iif 
indulged in any such ideas or practices, and being angi 
> , against them, as childless wives will sometimes be angry ar 
. testy against matrons with their prattle about their nurserie 
* Now, Miss Cann was a different sort of spinster, and loted 

-I bit of sentiment with ^1 bet heart, from which I am led ( 

• conclude— ‘but, pray, »s this the history of Miss Cann or i 
i' theNewcomes? 

1 1 All these Newcomes then entered into Miss Honeyman 
house, where a number of little knives and forks were Lu 
for them. Ethel was cold and thoughtful ; Lady Ann ws 


combed, and made ready by their attendants to receiv 
company. He ^ voluble, ^ugh there was a perceptibl 
c^nge in his voice ; he talked chiefly of matters which ha 
occurred forty years ago, and especially of Qive’s own fathe 
ishen he wasa hoy, in a manner which interested the youn 
man and Ethek “He threw me dovm in a chaise — sa 
chap— alwa)-s reading Orme’s History of India— wante 
mrry Frenchwom;^ He wondered Mrs. Newcome didn 
itave Tom anything— ’pon my word, quite s’prise.” Th 
ei^nts of to^y, the House of Commons, the City, had liwl 
interwt for All the children went up and shook hit 
by the hand, with awe in their loolc^ and he patted the 
& ^ ’^ked Give fsever 

iwhf ^ himself had had 


^ o.*iu jjc fwo naa 


>e-.go back to Parliament d’rectly. And then f 
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became a little peevish with Parker, his man, about his 
broth. The man retired, and came back presently, wth 
profound bows and gravity, to tell Sir Brian dinner was 
ready ; and he went away quite briskly at this news, giving a 
couple of fingers to Clive before he disappeared into the 
upper apartments. Good-natured Lady Ann was as easy 
about this as about the other events of this world. In later 
days, with what a strange feeling we remember that last sight' 
we have of the old friend — that nod of farewell and shake of 
the band, that last look of the face and figure as the door 
closes on him or the coach drives away ! So the roast 
mutton was ready, and all the children dined very heartily. 

The infantile meal had not been long concluded when 
servants announced “ the Marquis of Farintosh ; ” and that 
nobleman made his appearance to pay his respects to Miss 
Newcome and Lady Ann. He brought the very last news 
of the very last party in London, where “ Really, upon my 
honour, now, it was quite a stupid party, because Miss 
Newcome wasn’t there. It tvas now, really.” > 

Miss Newcome remarked, “If he said so upon his honour, 
of course she was satisfied.” 

“ As you weren’t there,” the young nobleman continued, 
“the Miss Rackstraws came out quite strong; really they 
did now, upon my honour. It was quite a quiet thing; 
Lady Merriborough hadn’t even got a new gotvn on. Lady 
Ann, you shirk London society this year, and we miss you ; 
we e.vpected you to give us two or three things this season — 
we did now, really. I said to Tufthunt only yesterday, why 
has not Lady Ann Newcome given anything? You know 
Tufthunt ? They say he’s a clever fellow, and that — but he’s 
a low little beast, and I hate him.” 

Lady Ann said, “Sir Brian’s bad state of health pre- 
vented her from going out this season or receiving at 
home.” 

It don t prevent your mother from going out, though,” 
continued my Lord. “Upon my honour, I think unless she 
got two or three things every night, I think she’d die. Lady 
Kew s like one of those horses, you know, that unless they 
go they drop.” 

“ Thank' you for my mother,” said Lady Ann. ' ' ' '' 
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“She is, upon my honour. I.ast night I hnov? she at 
i ever so many places. She dined at the Bloxams', for 1 yas 
here. Then she said she was going to sit mth old Mre. 
^rachthoTpe, who has brote her collar hone (that Crack- 
horpe in the Life Guards, her grandson, is a brute, and I 
wipe she won't leave httn a shflUnTj and then she came on 
io Lady Hawksione's, where 1 heard her say she had been 
It the— at the Flowetdalcb\ too. People begin to go to 
those Flowerdales, Hanged if I know where th^ won’t go 
next. Cotton-spinner, wasn’t he?” 

“So Were we, my lord,” says Mm Newcome. 

“ Oh yes, I forgot 1 But you’re of an old family — very old 
family." 

“We can’t help u,” said Miss Ethel archly. “Indeed, 
she thought she was." 

“Do you believe in the Barber-Surgeon?” asked Clive. 
And my lord looked at him with a noble cunosity, as much 
as to say, “Who the deuce was the Barber-Surgeon? and 
who the devil are you ? ” 

“Why should we disown our family?” Miss Ethel said 
simply. .‘‘In those early days I suppose people did— did all 
sorts of things, and u was not considered at all out of the 
way to be Surgeon to WiHiam the Conqueror.” 

“Edward the Confessor," interposed Clive. “And ft 
must be true, because I have seen a picture of the Barber- 
Surgeon: a fnend of mine, M'CoIlop, did the picture, and 
I dare say it is for sale still." 

Lady Ann said “ she should be delighted to see it" I/>rd 
Earintosh lerownbered that the M'CoIlop had the woor 
n«t to hfs in Argyleshire, but did not choose to commit 
himself with the stranger, and preferred looking at his own 
handsome face and admiring u in the glass until the last 
speaker had concluded his Temarks. 

'As Qive did not offer »r»v . ...... 

hack to a 
toid Fair 


^ glass ,u uiew istignton lodging-houses' 

^ make a man look green, really they do - and 
peen in is there, Udv /im ? » 

But you look very imwetl, Lord Fatmtoshj indeed you 
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do,” Miss Newcome said gravel)’. “I think late 

smoking, and going to that horrid Platt’s, where I dare sa 

yOM gQ 

“Go? don’t I? But don’t call it horrid; really, nov 
don’t call it horrid I” cried the noble Marquis. 

“Well, something has' made you look far from welL- 
You know how very well Lord Farintosh used to lool 
mamma ; and to see him now, in only his second season- 
oh, it is melancholy 1 ” 

“God bless ray soul, Miss Newcome ! what do you meat 
I think I look pretty well,” and the noble youth passe 
his hand through his hair. “ It ts a hard life, I know, thi 
tearin’ about night after night, and sittin’ up till ever s 
much o’clock ; and then all these races, you know, comi 
one after another — ^it’s enough to knock up any fellow. I 
tell you what I’ll do. Miss Newcome. I’ll go down 1 
Codlington, to my mother — I tvill, upon my honour — and 1 
quiet all July ; and then I’ll go to Scotland, and you sha 
see whether I don't look'better next season.” 

“Do, Lord Farintosh. I” said Ethel, greatly amused, i 
much, perhaps, at the young Marquis as at her cousin Clh 
who sat whilst the other was speaking, fuming with rage, 
his table. — “What are you doing, Clive?” she asks. 

“ I was trying to draw. Lord knows who — Lord Newcorr 
who was killed at the Battle of Bosworth,” said the ttrtiE 
and the girl ran to look at the picture. 

"Why, you have made him like Punch cries the you: 
lady. 

“ It’s a shatne caricaturing one’s own flesh and blood, isi 
it ? ” asked Clive gravely. 

“What a droll, funny picture!” exclaims Lady Ann. 
“Isn’t it capital, Inrd Farintosh?” 

"I dare say; I confess I don’t understand that sort 
thing,” says his lordship— “ don’t, upon my honour. Ther 
Odo Carton, always making those caricatures ; I do 
understand ’em. You’ll come up to tomi to-morrow, wo 
you? And you’re goin’ to Lady Hm’s, and to Hm a 
Hm’s, ain’t you?" (The names of these aristocratic places 
resort were quite inaudibla) "You mustn’t let Miss BlacK- 
cap have it all her own way, you know, that you mustn’t” ; 
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“She won’t have it all her own way,” says Miss Ethel. 
“Lord Farintosh, you do me a favour? Lady Inni- 
showan is your aunt ' 

“Of course she is my aunt” 

• ' ^ ‘■-r her party 

,, le? — Clive, 

those mus- 

t^ios'and their w^cr on a former night, though he^had not 
•• •, e;” and 


; , and my 

■ gaged in 

'• ^ thought, 

Ter>' likely wth justice, “ He is making fun of rny mus- 
Uchios, Confound him ' I should like to pitch him over 
into the street.” But this was only a kind wish on Mr. 
Kewcome’s part, not followed out by any immediate fulfil- 
ment 

As the Marquis of Farintosh seemed inclined to prolong 
his visit, and his company was exceedingly disagreeable to 
Clive, the latter took his departare for an afternoon walk, 
consoled to think that he should have Ethel to himself at 
the evening’s dinner, when Lady Ann would be occupied 
about Sir Bnan, and would be sure to be putting the chil- 
dren to bed, and, in a word, would give him a quarter of an 
hour of delightful with the beautiful Ethel. 

Clive’s disgust was considerable when he came to dinner 
at length, and found Lord Farintosh, likewise invited, and 
sprawling in the drawing-room. His hopes of a iite-h-lete 
were over. Ethel and Lady Ann and my lord talked, as all 
people will, about their mutual acquaintance — what parties 
were coming off, who was going to many whom, and so 
forth.^ ^d as the persons about whom they conversed 
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Miss Newcome had faults of her o\m, and was worldly 
enough, as perhaps the reader has begun to perceive ; but m 
this instance no harm, sure, was to be attributed to her. If 
two gossips in Aunt Honej-man’s parlour had talked over the 
affairs of Mr. Jones and Mr. Bro^vn, Clive would not have 
been angry ; but a young man of spirit not infrequently 
mistakes'’his vanity for independency and it is certain that 
nothing is more offensive to us of the middle class than to 
hear the names of great folks constantly introduced into 
conversation. 

So Clive was silent, and ate no dinner, to the alarm of 
Martha, who had put him to bed many a time, and ahvays 
had a maternal eye over him. When he actually refused 
currant and raspberr}’ tart, and custard, the chef-d'ceuvre of 
Mrs. Honeyman, for which she had seen him absolutely cry 
in his childhood, the good Martha was alarmed. 

“ Law, Master Clive 1” she said, “ do’ee eat some. Missis 
made it, you know she did;” and she insisted on bringing 
back the tart to him. 

Lady Ann and Ethel laughed at this eagerness on the 
worthy old woman’s part. “Do’ee eat some, Clive,” says 
Ethel, imitating honest Mrs. Hicks, who had left the room. 

“ It’s doosid good,” remarked Lord Farintosh. 

“Then do’ee eat some more,” said Miss Kewcome; on 
which the young nobleman, holding out his plate, observed 
with much affability that the cook of the lodgings was really 
a stunner for tarts. 

“The cook ! dear my its not the cookp’ cries Miss Ethel 
"Don’t you remember the princess in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
who was such a stunner for tarts, Lord Farintosh?” 

Lord Farintosh couldn’t say that he did. 

“ IVell, I thought not ; but there was a princess in Arabia 
or China, or somewhere, who made such delicious tarts and 
custards that nobody’s could compare with them ; and there 
is an old lady in Brighton who has the same wonderful 
talent. She is the mistress of this house.” 

_ And she is my' aunt, at your lordship’s service,” said Mr. 
Chvy with great digni^. 

“Upon my honour! did you make ’em, Lady Ann?^ 
asked my lord. 
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so well this evening; upon which the 3’oung men rose to 
depart My lord said he had “a most delightful dinner and 
a most delightful tart, ’pon his honour,” and was the only 
one of the little company who laughed at his own remarlt 
Miss Ethel’s eyes flashed scorn at ilr. Clive when that un- 
fortunate subject was introduced again. 

My lord was going back to London to-morrow ; was 
Miss Newcome going back? Wouldn’t he like to go back 
in the train with her ! — another unluckj' observation. Lady 
Ann said “it would depend on the state of Sir Brian’s 
health the next morning whether Ethel would return; and 
both of you gentlemen are too j-oung to be her escort,” 
added the kind lady. Then she .shook hands wth Clive 
as thinking she had said something too severe for him. 

Farintosh in the meantime was taking leave of Miss 
Newcome. “Praj’, pra}*,’’ said his lordship, “don't throw 
me over at Lady Innishowan’s. You know I hate balls, and 
never go to ’em except when you go. I hate dancing, I do, 
'pon my honour.” 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Newcome, with a curtsy. 

“Except with one person — only one person, upon my 
honour. I’ll remember and get the invitation for your 
' friend. And if you would but try that mare .' I give you my 
honour I bred her at Codlington, She’s a beauty* to look at, 
and as quiet as a lamb.” 

“I don’t want a horse like a lamb,” replied the young 
lady. 

“Well, she’ll go like blazes now, and over timber she’s 
splendid now ; she is, upon my honour.” 

“When I come to London, perhaps you may trot her 
out,” said Miss Ethel, giving him her hand and a fine smile. 

Clive came up biting his lips. “I suppose you don’t 
condescend to ride Ehurtpore any more now?” he said. 

“Poor old Ehurtpore! the children ride him now,” said 
Miss Ethel, giring Clive at the same time a dangerous look 
of her eyes, as though to see if her shot had hit. Then she 
added, “No : he has not been brought up to town this year; 
he is at Newcome, and I like him very much.” Perhaps she 
thought the shot^ad struck too deep. 

But if Clive was hurt he did not show his wound. “You 
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“at that early hour? Not to meet Lord Faiintosh, I should 
think. He never gets up before tvrelve. It must have been 
to see you. Didn’t 3-ou*tell her you were going avray in the 
morning?” ' 

“I tell you vrhat she do^ with me,” continues ^Mr. Qive 
“ Sometimes she seems to like me ; and then she le^aves me 
Sometimes she is quite kind — kind she alwap is — I mean, 
you know, '£en—you know what I mean : and then up coma 
the old Countess, or a young Marquis, or some fellow with a 
handle to his name, and she whLtles me off till the nexl 
convenient opportunit}'.” 

“Women are like that, my ingenuous youth,” 535-3 Clive’f 
counsellor. 

“/ won’t stand it; / won’t be made a fool of!” he con- 
tinues. “She seems to expect everybody to bow to her, 
and moves through the world with her imperious airs. 01 ; 
how confoundedly handsome she is with them ! I tell yot 
what: I feel inclined to tumble down and feel one of ha 
pretty little feet on my neck and sa}-. There ! Trample m) 
life out Make a slave of ma Let me get a silver coUai 
and mark ‘ Ethel ’ on it, and go through the world vnth mj 
badga” 

“iVnd a blue ribbon for a footman to hold you by, anc 
a .muzzle to wear in the dog-da5-s. Bow 1 -wow ! ” sa5-s Jlr 
Pendennis. 

(At this noise hir. Warrington puts his head in from the 
neighbouring bed-chamber, and shows a beard just lathered 
for sharing. “ We are talking sentiment ! Go back till yot 
are wanted ! ” 535-3 Jlr. Pendennis, Exit he of the soap 
suds.) 

“Don’t make fun of a fellow,” Clive continues, lauuhine 
ruefully. "You see I must talk about it to somebocTy; 1 
shall die if I don’t. Sometimes, sir, I rise up in m5- migh' 
and I defy her lightning. The sarcastic dodge is the best : 1 
have borrowed that from you. Pen, old bo5v That puzzle; 
her ; that would beat her, if I could but go on with it Bu 
there comes a tone of her sweet voice, a look out of thos( 
killing grey eyes, and all rn)' frame is in a thrill and a tremble 
^^’hen she was engaged to Lord Kew, I did battle with th; 
confounded passion — and I ran away from it like an hones! 
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nan j and the gods rewarded me with ease of mind after a 
rhile. But now the thing rages worse than ever. Last 
light, I give you my honour, I heard every one of the 
unfounded hours tolL except the last, when I was dreaming 
if my father, and the cbamber^naid woke me with a hot- 
rater jug." 

“Did she scald you? ^Vhat a cruel chamba-maid 5 I 
ee you have shaven the raostachios o£" 

“Farintosh asked me whether I was going into the army," 
laid Clive, "and she laughed. I thou^t I had best dodc 
hem. I would like to cut roy bead off as well as my 
aairl" 

"Have you ever asked her to marryyou?" asked Clive’s 
friend. 

“I have seen her but five times since my return fiom 
ihroad," the lad went on ; "there has been always somebody 
by. \^o am 1 ? a painter with five hundred a year for an 
tllowance. Isn’t she used to walk upon vehet and dine 
upon silver ; and hasn’t she got marquises and barons, and 
all sorts of swells, in her train? J daren’t ask her--~® 

Here lus fnend hummed Montrose’s hne^“He either 
Tears his &te coo much, or his desert is small, who dares not 
put ft to the touch, and win or lose n all" 

"I own I dare not ask her. If she were to refuse me; 

I know I should never ask again. This isn’t the moment, 
when all Swelldom is at her feet, for me to come forward and 
«y» ‘ Maiden, I havs watched thee daily, and I think thou 
lovest me well’ I read that ballad to her at Baden, sir. I 
drew a picture of the Lord of Burleigh wooing the maiden, 
and askw what she would have done ? ” 

“Oh, you Jidt I thought, when we were at Baden, we 
Were so modest that we did not even whisper our condition?” 

“A fellow can’t help letting it be seen and hindng it,” 
says Clive, with another blush. "‘Ibey can read it in our 
looks last enough, and what is goir^ on in our minds, hang 
them! I recollect she said, in her graw, cool waj’, that 
after all the Lord and Lady of Burleigh did not seem to 
have made a very good matmg^ and that the lady would . 
have been much happier in raanying one of her own de^ 
gree." 
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"That was a very prudent saj-ing for a young lady o 
eighteen,” remarks Clive’s friend. 

“Yes ; but it was not an unkind one. Say Ethel though 
—thought what was the case ; and being engaged hersell 
and knowing how friends of mine had provided a ve^ prett 
little partner for me— she is a dear, good little girl, -httl 
Rosey, and twice as good. Pen, when her mother is away^ 
knowing this and that, I sa.y, suppose Ethel wanted to. giv 
me a hint to keep quiet, was she not right in the counsel sh 
gave me? She is not fit to be a poor man’s wife. JFanc 
Ethel Newcome going into the kitchen and making pies lik 
Aunt Honeyman ! ” 

“The Circassian beauties don’t sell under so many thoi 
sand purses,” remarked Mr. Pendennis. “ If there’s a beaut 
in a well-regulated Georgian family, they fatten her ; the 
feed her rvilh the best Racalwni des Arabts. They give he 
silk robes and perfumed baths ; have her taught to play o 
the dulcimer, and dance and sing; and when she is quit 
perfect, send her down to Constantinople for the Sultan 
inspection. The rest of the family never think of grumblinj 
but eat coarse meat, bathe in the river, wear old clothe 
and praise Allah for their sister’s elevation. Bah ! Do yo 
suppose the Turkish system doesn’t obtain all the worl 
over? My poor Clive, this article in the May Fair Marki 
is beyond your worship’s price. Some things in this worl 
are made for our betters, young man. Let Dives say grac 
for his dinner, and the dogs and Lazarus be thankful for tl 
crumbs. Here comes Warrington, shaven and smart as if 1 
was going out a-courting.” 

Thus it will be seen, that in his communication wi‘ 
certain friends who approached nearer to his own time 
life, Clive was much more eloquent and rhapsodical than 
the letter which he wrote to his father, regarding his passic 
for !Miss Ethel. He celebrated her with pencil and pe 
He was for ever dtarving the outline of her head, the solen 
eyebrow, the nose (that wondrous little nose) descendii 
from the straight forehead, the short upper lip, and ch 
sweeping in a full curve to the neck, etc., etc., etc. A fi 
quenter of his studio might see a whole gallery of Eth( 
there represented. When Mrs. Mackenzie \-isited that plac 
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narrating it; and now, behold, one day when Mrs. Mac- i 
kenzie recounted the anecdote in her b^t manner to Messrs. | 
Pendennis and Warrington, and Frederick Bayham, who had ! 
been imated to meet Zslr. Clive in Fitzroy Square— when Mr. i 
Binnie chucUed, when Rosey, as in dut}^ bound,_looked dis- i 
composed and said, “ Law, mamma ! ” — ^not one sign of good- 
humour, not one ghost of a smil^ made its apparition on | 
Clive’s dreary' face. He painted imaginary' portraits with a j 
strawberry stalk ; he looked into his water-glass as though he ! 
would plunge and drown there ; and Bayham had to remind i 
him that the claret-jug was anxious to have another embrace • 
from its constant friend, F. B. When 3vlrs. Ivlack went away ; 
distributing simles, Clive groaned out, “ Good heavens ! how 
that story does bore me ! ” and lapsed into his former 
moodiness, not giving so much as a glance to Rose)', whose 
sweet face looked at him Idndly for a moment, as she fol- 
lowed in the wake of her mamma. 

“ The mother’s the woman for my money,” I heard F. B. 
whisper to Warrington, “Splendid figure-head, sir — ^mag- 
nificent build, sir, from bows to stem — I like ’em of that sort- 
Thank you, lilr. Binnie, I will take a back-hander, as Clive 
don’t seem to drink. The youth, sir, has grown melancholy 
with his travels. I’m inclined to think some noble Roman 
has stolen the young man’s heart \Mry did you not send us 
over a picture of the charmer, Qive? Young Ridley, Mr. 
Binnie, you will be happy to hear, is bidding fair to tske. a 
distinguished place in the world of arts. His picture has 
been greatly admired ; and my good friend "Mrs. Ridley tells 
me that Lord Todmorden has sent him over an order to 
paint him a couple of pictures at a hundred guineas apiece.” 

“ I should think^ so. J. J.’s pictures will be worth five 
times a hundred guineas ere five years are over,” says Clive. 

“In that case it wouldn’t be a bad speculation for our 
friend Sherrick,” remarked F. B., “ to purchase a fevr of the 
young man’s works. I would, only I haven’t the capital to 
spare, hline has been vested in an Odessa venture, sir — ^in a 
large amount of u'ild oats, which up to the present moment 
make me no return. But it will always be a consolation to 
me to think that I have been the means, the humble means 
of furthering that deserving young man’s prospects in life.” 


6i 
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“YoUjF.B.J and how?" we asked. 


the articles, tnfling as they may appear, have attracted 
notice,” continued F. R, sipping his wine with great gusto. 
“They are noticed, Pendenni^ give me leave to say, by 
[larties t?ho don’t value so much the literary or even the 
3olitical part of the Pali Mall Gautfe, though both, I am 
:o!d by those who read them, are conducted with consid* 
srabJe — consummate ability. John Ridley sent a hundred 
pounds over to his father the other day, who funded it in his 
son’s name. And Ridley told the story to Lord Todmorden, 
Rhen the venerable nobleman congratulated him on having 
such a child. I wish F. B had one of the same sor^ sir." 
In which sweet prayer we all of us joined with a laugh. 

One of us had told Mrs. Mackcnrie (let the criminal blush 
to own that quiuing his fellow-acatures used at one time to 
form part of his youthful amusement) that F B. was the son 
of a gentleman of most ancient family and vast landed pos* 
sesslons; and as Bayham was particularly attentive to the 
widow, and ^ndiloquent in his remarks, she vras greatly 
pleased by hts politeness, and pronounced him a most 
flngui man—teminding her, indeed, of General Hopkirk, who 
commanded in Canada. And she bade Rosey sing for Mr. 
Bayham, who was in a rapture at the young lad/s perform* 
ances, and said no wonder such an accompltsbed ^ughter 
came from such a mother, though how such a mother could 
have a daughter of such an age he, F. B., was at a loss 
to understand. 0 sir! Mrs. Mackenzie was charmed and 
overcome at this novel compliment. Meanwhile the little, 
artless Rosey warbled on her pretty ditties. 

*' It If a wonder," growled out Mr. tVanington, " that that 
sweet gul can belong to such a woman. 1 don’t understand 
much about women, but that one appears to me to be 
—hum 1 " 
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t she would make a much better wife for Clive than that 
ashionable cousin of his he is hankering after. I heard him 
aellowing about her the other day in chambers, as I was 
dressing. ^Vhat the deuce does the boy want with a wife at 
all?” And Rosey’s song being by this time finished, War- 
rington went up ■'vith a blushing face and absolutely paid a 
compliment to Miss Mackenzie — an almost unheard-of efibrt 
on George’s part 

" I wonder whether it is every young fellow’s lot,’’ quoth 
George, as we trudged home together, “ to pa\vn his hepi 
away to some girl that’s not worth the winning ? Psha ! it’s 
all mad rubbish this sentiment. The women ought not tc 
be allowed to interfere with us ; married if a man must be 
a suitable wife should be portioned out to him, and there ar 
end of it. Why doesn’t the young man marry this girl, anc 
get back to his business and paint his pictures ? Because hi: 
fkther wishes it — and the old Nabob yonder, who seems i 
kindly-disposed, easy-going, old heathen philosopher. Here’i 
a pretty little girl ; money I suppose in sufficiency — every 
thing satisfactory, except, I grant you, the campaigner. Thi 
lad might daub his canvases, christen a child a year, and bi 
as happy as any young donkey that browses on &s commoi 
of ours ; but he must go and hee-haw after a zebra, forsooth 
a /iisus nahtra is she I 1 never spoke to a woman of fashion 
thank my stars — I don’t know the nature of the beast ; am 
since I went to our race balls, as a boy, scarcely ever sat 
one, as I don’t frequent operas and parties in London, lik 
you young flunkeys of the aristocracy. I heard you talkin 
about this one ; I couldn’t help it, as my door was open, am 
the young one was shouting like a madman. "What ! does h 
choose to hang on on sufferance, and hope to be taken, prc 
tided Miss can get no better? Do you mean to say thr 
is the genteel custom, and that women in your confounde 
society do such things every day? Rather than have sue 
a creature, I would take a savage woman, who should nurs 
my dusky brood ; and rather than have a daughter brougl 
up to the trade, I would bring her down from the woods in 
sell her in Virginia.” With which burst of indignation 6i 
friend’s anger ended for that night. 

Though Mr. Clive had the felicity to meet his cousin Ethi 
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of them. “ I tell you what I was w^anted for,” the Captain 
told his mess and Clive at the Regent’s Park Barracks after- 
wards : “ I was expected to go as Farintosh’s Groom of the 
Stole, don’t you know— to stand, or if I could sit, in the back 
seat of the box, whilst His Royal Highness made talk -vvith 
the Beautj ’ ; to go out and fetch the carriage, and walk down- 
stairs rvith that d d crooked old dowager, that looks as 

if she usually rode on a broomstick, by Jove, or else with 
that bony old painted sheep-faced companion, who’s raddled 
like an old bell-wether. I think, Newcome, you seem to 
be rather hit by the Belle Cousine. So w'as I last season ; 
so were ever so many of the fellows. By Jov^ sir ! there’s 
nothing I know more comfortable or inspiritin’ than a 
younger son’s position when a Marquis cuts in wth fifteen 
thousand a year ! We fancy we’ve been maldng running, and 
suddenly we find ourselves nowhere. Miss Mary, or Miss 
Lucy, or Miss Ethel, saving your presence, will no more look 
at us than my dog will look at a piece of bread when I offer 
her this cutlet. Will you, old woman? No, you old slut, that 
you won’t ! ” (to Mag, an Isle of Skye terrier, who, in fact, 
prefers the cutlet, having snuffed disdainfully at the bread) — 
“ that you won’t, no more than any of your sex. Why, do 
- suppose, if Jack’s eldest brother had been dead — Bare- 

• Belsize they used to call him (I don’t believe he was a 
Dad fellow, though he was fond of psalm-singing) — do you 
suppose that Lady Clara would have looked at that cocktail 
Barney Newcome ? Beg your pardon, if he’s your cousin — 
but a more odious little snob I never saw.” 

“1 give you up Barnes,” said Clive, laughing; “anybody 
may shy at /«;/; and I shan’t interfere.” 

“ I understand ; but at nobody else of the family. Well, 
what I mean is, that that old woman is enough to spoil any 
young girl she takes in hand. She dries ’em up, and poisons 
’em, sir ; and I was never more glad than when I heard that 
Kew had got out of her old clutches. Frank is a fellow that 
vnll always be led by some woman or another, and I’m only 
glad it should be a good one. They say his mother’s serious, 
and that i but why shouldn't she be ? ” continues honest 
Crackthorpe, puffing his cigar with great energy. “ They say 
the old dowager doesn’t believe in God nor devil, but that 
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she’s in such a funk to be left in the dark that she hotels 
and raises the dose’s D^vn delight tf her candle goes out. 
Toppleton slept neict room to her at Groningham, and heard 
her ; didn’t you, Top ? ” 

“ Heard her howling like an old cat on the tiles,” says 
Toppleton — “ thought she was at first. My man told me 
that she used to fling all sorts of things — boot-jacks and 
things, give you my honour — at her maid, and that the 
woman was aU over black and blue.” 

“ Capital head that is Newcome has done of Jack Belsizel" 
says Crackthorpe, from out of his cigar 

“And Kew’s too — famous likeness I I say, Newcome, if 
you have 'em printed, the whole brigade’ll subscribe. Make 
your fortune, see if you won’t,” cries Toppleton. 

“ He’s such a heavy swell, he don’t ^vant to make his for- 
tune,” ejaculates Butts 

“ Butts, old boy, he'll paint you for nothing, and send you 
to the Exhibition, where some widow will fall m love with 
you ; and you shall be put os frontispiece for the ‘ Book of 
Beauty,’ fay Jove," cries another military satirist— to whom 
Butts 1 

“ You hold your tongue, you old Saracen’s Head j they’re 
going to have you done on the beai’s-grease pots. I say, I 
suppose Jack's all right now When did he write to you last. 
Cracky ? " 

“ He wrote from Palermo — a iinost jolly letter from him 
and Kew. He hasn’t touched a card for nine months — is 
going to give up play. So ts Frank, too — grovm quite a good 
boy. So will jou, too, Butts, you old miscreant repent of 
your sins, pay your debts, and do something handsome for 
that poor deluded milliner in Albany Street. Jack says 
Kcnt’s mother has ivritten over to Lord Highgate a beautiful 
letter; and the old boy’s relenting, and they’ll come together 
again. Jack's eldest son now, you know. Bore for Lady 
Susan only having girls ” 

“Not a bore for Jack, though,” cnes another. And what 
a good fellow Jack was I — and what a trump Kew is j and 
how famously he stuck by him : went to see him in prison 
and paid him out! — and what good fellows we all are, in 
general, became the subject of the conversation, the latter 
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rart of which took place in the smoking-room of the Regent’s 
Park Barracks, then occupied by that ' regiment of Life 
Guards of which Lord Kew and Mr. Belsize had been mem- 
bers. Both were still fondly remembered by their compan- 
ions; and it was because Belsize had spoken very warmly 
of Clive’s friendliness to him that Jack’s friend, the gallant 
Crackthorpe, had been interested in our hero, and found an 
opportunity of making his acquaintance. 

With these frank and pleasant young men Clive soon 
formed a considerable intimacy; and if any of his older and 
peaceful friends chanced to take their afternoon airing in the 
Park, and survey the horsemen ther^ we might have the 
pleasure of beholding Mr. Newcome in Rotten Row, riding 
side by side with other dandies, who had mustachios blond 
or jet, who wore flowers in their buttons (themselves being 
flowers of spring), who rode magnificent thoroughbred horses, 
scarcely touching their stirrups with the tips of their var- 
nished boots, and who kissed the most beautiful primrose- 
coloured kid gloves to lovely ladies passing them in the 
Ride. Clive drew portraits of half the officers of the Life 
Guards Green, and was appointed painter in ordinaiy to 
that distinguished corps. His likeness of the Colonel would 
make you die with laughing ; his picture of the Surgeon was 
voted a masterpiece. He drew the men in the saddle, in 
the stable, in their flannel dresses, sweeping their flashing 
swords about, receiving lancers, repelling infantry’ — nay, 
cutting a sheep in two, as some of the warriors are known to 
be able to do at one stroke. Detachments of Life Guards- 
men made their appearance in Charlotte Street, which was 
not very’ distant from their barracks ; the most splendid cabs 
were seen prancing before his door, and curly-whiskered 
youths, of aristocratic appearance, smoking cigars out of his 
painting-room ;vindow. How many times did Clive’s nerf- 
door neighbour, little Mr. Finch, the miniature painter, run 
to peep through his parlour blinds, hoping that a sitter was 
coming and “a carriage party” driving up! What wrath 
Mr. Scowler, A.R.A., was in, because a young hopo’mythumb 
dandy, who wore gold chains, and his collars turned down, 
should spoil the trade, and draw portraits for nothing. \\T\y 
did none of tire young men come to Scowler? Scowler was 
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obliged to own that Mr. Newcome had considerable talent, 
and a good knack at catching a likeness. He could not 
paint a bit, to be sure ; hut his heads in black and white were 
really tolerable, his sketches of horses s'ery vigorous and 
lifelike. Mr. Ganich said if Qive would come for three 
or four years into his academy he could make something of 
him. hfr. Smee shook his head, and said he was afraid that 
kind of loose, desultory study, that keeping of anstocratjc 
company, was anything but &vourable to a young artist — 
Smee, who would walk five miles to attend an es’ening party 
of ever so little a great man ! 


CHAPTER Vi: 

IN WHICH itll. CHARLES HONEYMAN APPEARS IN AN 
amiable ucht. 

Mr, Frederick Bayham waited at Fitzroy Square while 
Clive was yet talking with his friends there, and favoured 
that gentleman with his company home to the usual smoky 
refreshment Clive alwa^ rejoiced in F. B.'s society, 
whether he was in a sportis'e mood, or, as now, in a solemn 
and didactic vein- F. B- had bew more than ordinarily 
majestic all the eveiung “I dare say you find me a good 
deal altered, Clive," he remarked- “I fl»r a good deal 
altered. Since that good Samantan, your kind &tber, had 
compassion on a poor fellow fallen among thieves (though I 
don’t say, mind you, he was much better than his company), 
F. B. has mended some of his ways. I am trying a course 
of industry, sir. Powers, perhaps nahirally great, have been 
neglected over the wine^p and the die. I am beginning to 
feel my way; and my chiefs yonder, who have just walked 


do not consider themselves to — I say, sir, the Pobtieian 

and the Literary Critic” (there was a most sarcastic ^ 

laid on these phrases, characterizing Dtlessrs. Wanin^rA 
Pendennis) “may find that there is a humble contf 
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to the Pall Mall Gazette, whose name, may be, the amateut 
shall one day reckon even higher than their ora. Mr. 
Warrington I do not say so much — ^he is an able man, sir, an 
able man; but there is that about your exceedingly self- 
satisfied friend, Mr. Arthur Pendennis, which— well, well- 
let time show. You did not — get the — hem — ^paper at 
Rome and Naples, I suppose ? ” 

“Forbidden by the Inquisition,” says Clive, delighted; 
“and at Naples the king furious against it.” 

“ I do7it wonder they don’t like it at Rome, sir. There’s 
serious matter in it which may set the prelates of a certain 
church rather in a tremor. You haven’t read — the — ahem — 
the Pulpit Pencillings in the P. M. G. ? Slight sketches, 
mental and corporeal, of our chief divines now in London — 
and signed Laud Latimer ? ” 

“ I don’t do much in that way,” said Clive. 

“So much the worse for you, my young friend. Not that 
I mean to judge any other fellow harshly — I mean any other 
fellow sinner harshly — or that I mean that those Pulpit 
Pencillings would be likely to do you any great good. But, 
such as they are, they have been productive of benefit, — 
Thank you, Mary, my dear ; the tap is uncommonly good, 
and I drink to your future husband’s good health. — A glass 
of good sound beer refreshes after all that claret. Well, sir, 
to return to the Pencillings, pardon my vanity in saying that, 
though Mr. Pendennis laughs at them, they have been of 
essential seivice to the paper. They give it a character ; they 
rally round it the respectable classes. They create corre- 
spondence. I have received many interesting letters, chiefly 
from females, .about the Pencillings. Some complain that 
their favourite preachers are slighted; others applaud because 
the clerg>TOen they sit under .are supported by F. B. I am 
L.aud Latimer, sir — though I h.ave heard the letters attributed 
to the Rev. Mr. Bunker, and to a Member of Parliament 
eminent in the religious world.” 

“So you are the famous Laud Latimer?” cries Clive, who 
had, iri fact, seen letters signed by those right reverend 
names in our paper. 

“I'amous is hardly the word. One who scoffs at ever)'- 
thing— I need not say I allude to Mr. Arthur Pendennis— 
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would have had the letters signed, the Beadle of the Parish. 
He calls me the Venerable Beadle sometimes— it being, I 
grieve to say, hb way to dende ^ve subjects. You wouldn’t 
suppose now, my young Qhe, dut the same hand which 
pens the Art criticisms, occasionally, when his Highness 
Pendenrus is lazy, takes a minor theatre, or turns the 
sportive epigram or the ephemeral paragraph, should adopt 
a grave theme on a Sunday, and chronicle the sermons of 
Bntbh divines? For eighteen consecutive Sunday evenings, 
Qtve, in Mrs. Ridley’s front parlour, which I now occun^, 
via Miss Cann promoted, 1 hax** 
scarce!" — ‘ 

exhaui „ ...o len- 

cillmgi mem, and says they bore the 

public, i don’t want to thtttk a man is jealous, who was 
himself the cause of my engagement at the P. Jf. t?., —per- 
haps my powers were not dwdoped then ” 

“Pen thinks he writes better now than when he began,” 
reroarked Oive j “ I have heard him say so.” 

“ His opinion of his own writings » high, whatever their 
date. Mine, sir, are only just coming into notice. They 
begin to know F. B , sir, tn the sacred edifices of his metro- 
politan city. I saw the Bishop of London looking at me 
last Sunday week, and am sure bis Chaplain whispered him, 
‘It's Mr. Eayham, my lord, nephew of your lordship’s right 
reverend brother, the Lord Bishop of Bullocksmithy ' And 
last Sunday, being at church— at Saint Mungo the Martyr's, 
Rev. S. Sawders — by Wednesday I got in a female hand — 
Mrs. Sawdeis’s, no doubt — the bic^raphy of the Incumbent 
of St. Mungr^ an account of bis early virtues, a copy of his 
poems, and a hint that he was the gentleman destined for 
the vacant Deanery. 

“ Ridley b not the only man I have helped in this worid," 
F. B. continued. “Perhaj® I should blush to own it — I do 
blush ; but I feel the ties of early acquaintance, and I own 
that I have puffed your uncl^ Charles Honeyman, most 
tremendously. It was partly for the sake of the Ridleys and 
the lick he owes ’em ; partly for old rimes’ sake. Sir, aFP,; 5 pu 

aware that things are greatly changed frith Charles > 

and that the poor F. B. kts very Hkdy made hb for 
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“I am delighted to hear it,” cried Clive j “and how, F. B., 
have you wrought this miracle?” 

“By common-sense and enterprise, lad— -by a knowledge 
of the world, and a benevolent disposition. You’ll see 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel bears a very different aspect now'. 
That miscreant Sherrick o^vns that he owes me a turn, and 
has sent me a few dozen of wine — without any stamped paper 
on my part in return — as an acknowledgment of my service. 
It chanced, sir, soon after your departure for Italy, that going 
to his private residence respecting a little bill to which a 
heedless friend had put his hand, Sherrick invited me to 
partake of tea in the bosom of his family. I was thirsty — • 
having walked in from Jack Straw’s Castle at Hampstead, 
where poor Kitely and I had been taking a chop — and 
accepted the proffered entertainment. The ladies of the 
family gave us music after the domestic muffin ; and then, 
sir, a great idea occurred to me. You know how magnifi- 
cently Miss Sherrick and the mother sing? They sang 
Mozart, sir. ‘ Why,’ I asked of Sherrick, ‘ should those ladies 
vjho sing Mozart to a piano, not sing Handel to an organ?’ ' 
“ ‘ Dash it, you don’t mean a hurdy-gurdy ! ’ 

“‘Sherrick,’ says I, ‘you are no better than a heathen 


Ignoramus. I mean, why shouldn’t they sing Handel’s 
Church music, and Church music in general, in Lady 
Whittlesea’s chapel? Behind the screen up in the organ- 
loft, what’s to prevent ’em, by Jingo? Your singing boys 
have gone to the Cave of Harmony ; you and your choir have 
split — why should not these ladies lead it ? ’ He caught at 
the idea. You never heard the chants more finely given ; 
and they would be better still if the congregation would but 
hold their confounded tongues. It was an excellent though 
a harmless dodge, sir ; and drew immensely, to speak pro- 
fanely. They dress the part, sir, to admiration — a sort of 
nunlike costume they come in. Mrs. Sherrick has the soul 
of an artist still — ^by Jove, sir, when they have once smelt the 
lamps, the love of the trade never leaves ’em. The ladies 
actually practised by moonlight in the chapel, and came over 
to Honeyman’s to an oyster afterwards. The thing took, sir. 
People began to take box— seats I mean, again ; and Charles 
Honcyman, easy in his mind through your noble father’s 
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generosity, perhaps inspirited ly returning good fortune, has 
b^n preaching more eloquently than ever. He took some 
lessons of Husler, of the Haymarket, sir. His sermons 


some one in Covcnt Garden. And — don’t tell this now, 
upon your honour ! ” 

"Tell tthat, F. E. ?” asks Give. 

"1 got up a persecution against your uncle for Popish 
practices— summoned a meetin' at the Running Footman, in 
Bolingbroke Street Billings the butterman, Sharwood the 
turner and blacking-maker, and the Honourable Phelim 
cyCurragb, Lord Scullabcgue’s son, made speechesL Two or 
three respectable families (your aunt, Mrs. H’hat-d’you<aU' 
’em Newcomcj amongst the number) quitted the chapel in 
disgust I wrote an article of controversial biography in (he 
M. G. : set the business going in the daily press } and the 
thing was done, sir. That property is a payurg one to the 
Incimiben^ and to Shemck over him. Charles’s adaua are 
getting all nght, sir. He never had the pluck to owe much j 
and if it be a sin to have wiped bis slate clean, satisfied his 
creditors, and made Charles easy— upon my consdence, I 
must confess that F. B. has done it. I hope I may never 
V «i.'- •••• c' - r* • 


perity was enough to send Give to Lady ^Vhlltlesea’s chapel, 
and it was not because Miss Ethel had said that she and 
Lady Kew went there that Clive was induced to go there 
too. He attended punctually on the next Sunday j and in 
the Incumbent’s pew, whither the pew woman conducted 
him, sate Mr. Sherrick in great gravity, with large gold pins, 
who handed him at the anthem a laig^ new, ^t hymn- 
book. 

An odour of milledeurs rustled fay them as Charles Honey- 
man, accompanied by his ecclesiastical valet, pass w 
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from the vestry, and took his place at the desk. Formerly 
he used to wear a flaunting scarf over his surplice, which was 
very wide and full ; and Clive remembered when, as a boy, he 
entered the sacred robing-room, how his uncle used to pat 
and puff out the scarf and the sleeves of his v^tment, arrange 
the natty curl on his forehead, and take his place, a fine 
example of florid church decoration. Now the scarf was 
trimmed down to be as narrow as your neckcloth, and hung 
loose and straight over the back; the ephod was cut straight 
and as close and short as might be ; I believe there w:p a 
little trimming of lace to the narrow sleeves, and a slight 
arabesque of tape, or other substance, round the edge, of the 
surplice. As for the curl on the forehead, it was no more 
\’isible than the Maypole in the Strand, or the Cross at 
Charing. Honeyman’s hair was parted down the middle, 
short in front, and curling delicately round his ears and the 
back of his head. He read the service in a swift manner, 
and vrith a gentle twang. l\Tien the music began, he stood 
with head on one side, and two slim fingers on the book, as 
composed as a statue in a medimval niche. It was fine to 
hear Sherrick, who had an uncommonly good voice, join in 
the musical parts of the service. The produce of the market- 
gardener decorated the church here and there; and the 
impresario of the establishment, having picked up a Flemish 
painted window from old Moss in Wardour Street, had placed 
it in his chapel. Labels of faint green and gold, with long 
Gothic letters painted thereon, meandered over the organ-loft 
and galleries, and strove to give as mediaeval a look to Lady 
Whittlesea’s as the place was capable of assuming. 

In the sermon Charles dropped the twang with the surplice, 
and the priest gave way to the preacher. He preached short 
stirring discourses on the subjects of the day. It happened 
that a noble young Prince, the hope of a nation, and heir 
of a royal house, had just then died by a sudden accident 
Absalom, the son of D.avid, furnished Honeyman with a 
parallel. He drew a picture of the two deaths, of the grief 
of kings, of the fate that is superior to them. It was, indeed, 
a stirring discourse, and caused thrills through the crowd to 
whom Charles imparted it “ Famous, ain’t it ? ” says Sherrick, 
giving Clive a hand when the rite was over. “How he’s 
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come out, hasn’t he? Didn’t think he bad it in him.” 
Slicmck seemed to have become of late impressed with the 
splendour of Charles’s talents, and spoke of him — was it not 
disrespectful ? — as a manager would of a successful tragedian. 
Let us pardon Shenick ; he bad been in the theatrical way, 
“That Irishman was no go at all,” he whispered to Rlr. 
Kewcome ; “ got rid of him — let’s see, at Slichaelinas.” 

On account of Clive’s tender years, and natural levity, a 
little inattention may be allowed to the youth, who certainly 
looked about him very eagerly dunog the service. The 
house was filled by the ornamental cl^es, the bonnets of 
the newest Parisian fashion. Away in a darkling comer, 
tinder the organ, sate a squad of footmen. Surely that 
powdered one in livery wore Lady KeVs colours? So Chve 
looked under all the bonnets, and presently spied old Lady 
KeVs face, as grim and yellow as her brass knocker, and by 
it Ethel’s beauteous countenance. He dashed out of church 
when the congregation rose to depart “Stop and see 
Honwman, won’t you? ” asked Shemtk, surproed. 

“Yes, yes—come back again," said Clive, and was gene. 

He k^t his word, and returned presently. The young 
Marquis and an elderly lady were in Lady new’s company. 
Clive had passed close under I.ady KeVs venerable Roman 
nose without causing that organ to bow in ever so slight a 


speaker. The steps of a fine bclorenged carnage were let 
down with a bang. The Yellow One had jumped up behind 
it, by the side of his brother Giant Canary, lady Kew’s 
equipage had disappeareiL and Mrs. Canterton’s was stopping 
the way. 

Clive returned to the chapel by the little door near to the 
Vestiarium All the congregarion had poured out by this 
time. ^ Only two ladies were standing near the pulpit ; and 
Sherrict trith his hands lattimg his money in his po^ets, 
was pacing up and down the aisle. 

“Capital house, Mr. Newcome, wasn’t it? I counted 
no less than fourteen nobs. The Princess of Montcontour 
and her husband, I suppose, that chap with the beard, who 
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yawns so during the sermon. Tm blest if I didn’t think 
he’d have yawned his head off. Countess of l^ew, and her 
daughter; Countess of Canterton, and the Honourable Miss 
Fetlock — no, Lady Fetlock. A Countess’s daughter is a 
lady, I’m dashed if she ain’t. Lady denlivat and her sons ; 
the most noble the Marquis of Farintosh, and Lord Enry 
Roy; that makes seven — ^no, nine — ivith the Prince and 
Princess. — Julia, my dear, you came out like a good ’un 
to-day. Never heard you in finer voice. Remember Mr. 
Clive Newcome?” 

Mr. Clive made bows to the ladies, who acknowledged him 
by graceful curtsies. Miss Sherrick was always looking to the 
vestry-door. 

“How’s the old Colonel? The best feller — excuse my 
calling him a feller — but he is, and a good one too. I went 
to see Mr. Binnie, my other tenant. He looks a little yellow 
about the gills, Mr. Binnie. Very proud woman that is who 
lives wth him — uncommon haughty. MTien will you come 
down and take your mutton in the Regent’s Park, Mr. Clive ? 
There’s some tolerable good wine down there. Our reverend 
ent drops in and takes a glass, don’t he, missis ? ” 

“ We shall be most ’appy to see Mr. Newcome, Pro sure,” 
says the handsome and good-natured Mrs. Sherrick. “ Won’t 
we, Julia ? ” 

“ Oh, certainly,” says Julia, who seems rather absent. And 
behold at this moment the reverend gent enters from the vestry. 
Both the ladies run towards him, holding forth their hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Honey man! what a sermon! Me and Julia 
cried so up in the organ-loft ; we thought you would have 
heard us. Didn’t we, Julia?” 

“ Oh yes,” says Julia, whose hand the pastor is now pressing. 
“Wien you described the young man, I thought of my 
poor boy, didn’t I, Julia?” cries the mother, with tears stream- 
ing down her face. 

“ ^ye had a loss more than ten years ago,” whispers Sherrick 
to Clive gravely. “ And she’s always thinking of it Women 
are so.” 

Clive was touched and pleased by this exhibition of kind 
feeling. 

"You know his mother was an Absalom,” the good wife 
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xintinues, pointing to her husbwd. “Most rcspectabte 
Jiainond merchants in • — ■ ” 

“Hold >our tongue, Bct^, and Iea\-e my poor old mother 
done ; do now," says Mr. Sherriclc darkly. Clive is in his 
mcle’s fond embrace by this time, who rebukes him for not 
tiaving called in Walpole Street. 

“Now, when will )ou two gents come up to my shop to 
'ave a family dinner?” asks Shero'ck. 

“Ah, Mr, Newcotne, do come," says Juba in her deep 
rich voice, looking up to him with her great black ej-es. 
And if Give had been a varn fellow hke some folks, who 
knows but he might have thought he had made an impression 
on the handsome Julia? 

“Thursday, now make it Thursday, if Mr. H is disengaged. 
Come along, girls, for the flies bites Ae ponies when th^re 
a'Standing snU, and makes 'em mad this weather. Anything 
you like for dinner. Cut of salmon and cucumber? No> 
pickled salmon's best this weather." 

“Whatever you give roe, you know I’m thankful 1" says 
Honeyroan, in a sweet sad voice, to the two ladies, who were 
standing looking at him. the mother’s band clas^^ in the 
daughter's. 

“Should you like that Mendelssohn for the Sunday after 
nest ? Julia sings it splendid 1 " 

“ No, I don't, tna." 

“You do, dear ! She's a good, good dear, Mr. H., that’s 
what she is." 

“ You must not call — a — him, in that way. say Mr. 

H., roa,” says Julia. 

“Call me what you please'" says Charles, with the most 
heartrending simpheity ; and Mrs. Sbenick straightway kisses 
her daughter. 

Shemck meanwhile has been pointing out the improve- 
ment of the chapel to CUre (which now has indeed a look 
of the Gothic at Roshemlle), and has confided to him 
the sum for which he screwed the painted window out of 
old Moss. “\Vfaen he come to see it up m this place, sir,, 
the old man was mad, I ghe you my word ' His son ain't! 
no good j says be knows you. He's such a screw, that chap, 
that hell oveireach himself, mark my words. At least, he’ll 
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never die rich. Did j'ou ever hear of me screwing? Xo, I 
spend my money like a man. How those girls are a-goin’ on 
about their music with Hone)'man. I don't let ’em sing m 
the evening, or him do dut)' more than once a day j and you 
can calc’late how the music draws, because in the evenin 
there ain’t half the number of people here. Rev. _lMr. 
Joumyman do!^ the duty now — quiet Hoxford. man — ill, I 
suppose, this morning. H. sits in his pew, where we was, 
and coughs — that’s to say, I told him to cough. The women 
like a consumptive parson, sir. Com^ gals 1 ” 

Clive went to his uncle’s lodgings, and was received by 
i^Ir. and Mrs. Ridley with great glee and kindn^s. Both of 
those good people had made it a point to pay their duty to 
Mr. Clive immediately on his return to England, and thank 
him over and over again for his kindness to John James. 
Never, never would they forget his goodness, and the 
Colonel’s, they were sure. A cake, a heap of biscuits, a 
p}-ramid of jams, six frizzling hot mutton-chops, and four 
kinds of wine, came bustling up to Mr. Honeyman’s room 
twenty minutes after Clive had entered it — as a token of 
the Ridlejs’ affection for him. 

Clive remarked, with a smile, the Pall Mall Gazelle upon 
a side-table, and in the chimney-glass almost as many cards 
as in the time of Honeyman’s early prosperity. That he and 
his uncle should be very intimate together was impossible, 
from the nature of the two men — Clive being frank, clear- 
sighted, and imperious ; Charles, timid, rain, and double- 
faced, conscious that he was a humbug, and that most people 
found him out, so that he would quiver and turn awa)’, and 
be more afraid of young Clive and his direct straightforward 
way than of many older men. Then there was the sense of 
the money transactions between him and the Colonel, which 
made Charles Honeyman doubly uneasy. In fine, they did 
not like each other ; but, as he is a connection of the most 
respectable Newcome family, surely he is entitled to a page 
or two in these their memoirs. 

Thursday came, and with it Mr. Sherrick’s entertainment, 
to which also hir. Binnie and his party had been invited to 
meet Colonel Newcome’s son. Uncle James and Rosey 
brought Clive in their carriage ; Mrs. Mackenzie sent a head- 
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ache as an apojogj*. She chose to treat Uncle James's land- 
lord with a great deal of hauteur, and to be angry with her 
brother for wsiting such a person. “In fac^ )du see how 
fond I must be of dear httle Rose)', Clive, that I put up 
with all numma’s tantrums for her salc^" remarks ilr. 
Binnie. 

“0 unde!" says little Rose)’, and the old gentleman 
stopped her remonstrances a kiss. 

“Yes,” sa)'s he, “your mother Aw have tantrums;, miss; 
and though you nes-er complain, there’s no reason why I 
shouldn’t. You will not tell on me” (it was “0 uncle!" 
again) ; “and Clive won’t, 1 am sure. This little thing, sir,” 
James went on, holding Roscj'’s pretty hole hand and looking 
fondly in her pretty little hce, "is her old unde’s only com- 
fort in b'fe. I wish I hod had her out to India to me, and 
never come hack to this great dtezty town of )OUfs. But I 
was tempted home by Tom Newcome ; and I’m too old to go 
back, sir. IV’here the suck (alls let it he. Rosey would have 
been whisked out of my house, in India, in a month after I 
had her there. Some young fellow would hase taken her 
away from me ; and now she has promised nesa to lease her 
old Unde James, ha.sa’t she?” 

“No, never, uncle,” said Rosey. 

“He don’t want to fell in love, do we, child? lYe don’t 
want to be breaking our hearts like some )oung folks, and 
dancing attendance at balk night after night, and capering 
about m the Park, to see if we can get a glimpse of the ' 
beloved object, cb, Ros^ ?” 

Rosey blushed. It was evident that she and Uncle James 
both knew of Clive’s love aflair. In feet, the front seat and 
back seat of the carnage both blushed. And as for the 
scact, why, Mrs. Mackenne and JIrs. Hobson had talked it 


tfte worse." 

“Unde James, I must make a picture of you, for Rosey,” 
said Clive good-humouredly. And Rosey said, “ thaiik 
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you, Clive,” and held out that pretty little hand, and looked 
so svreet and kind and happy, that Clive could not but be 
fchamied at the sight of so much innocence pd candour. 

“ Quasty peecoly Rosiny,” says James, in a fine Scotch 
Italian, “e la piu bella, la piu cara ragazza; ma la mawdry e 
il diav ” 

“ Don’t, uncle ! ” cried Rosey again ; and Clive laughed at 
Uncle James’s wonderful outbreak in a foreign tongue. 

' ‘‘Eh I I thought ye didn’t know a word of the sweet 
language, Rosey ! It’s just the Lenguy Toscany in Bocky 
Roma^vny that I thought to try in compliment to this young 
monkey who has seen the world.” And by this time St 
John’s Wood was reached, and Mr. Sherrick’s handsome 
villa, at the door of which the three beheld the Reverend 
Charles Honeyman stepping out of a neat brougham. 

The drawing-room contained several pictures of Mrs. 
Sherrick when she was in the theatrical line ; Smee’s portrait 
of her — ^which was never half handsome enough for my Betsy, 
Sherrick said indignantly; the print of her in Arta.xerxes, ^th 
her signature as Elizabeth Folthorpe (not in truth a fine 
specimen of caligraphy) ; the testimonial presented to her on 
the conclusion of the triumphal season of i8 — , at Drury 
Lane, by her ever grateful friend, Adolphus Smacker, Lessee, 
who, of course, went to law -svitb her next year ; and other 
Thespian emblems. But Clive remarked, with not a little 
amusement, that the dravring-room tables were now covered 
' \rith a number of those books which he had seen at Madame 
de Montcontouris, and many French and German ecclesias- 
tical gimcracks, such as are familiar to numberless readers 
of mine. There were the Lives of SL Botibol of Islington, 
and St. Willibald of Bareacres, with pictures of those con- 
fessors. Then there was the Legend of Margery Dawe, 
Virgin and Martyr, with a sweet double-frontispiece, repre- 
senting (i) the sainted woman selling her feather-bed for the 
benefit of the poor, and ( 2 ) reclining upon straw, the leanest 
of invalids. There was Old Daddy Longlegs, and how he 
was brought to say his Prayers : a Tale for Children, by a 
Lady; with a preface dated St. Chad’s Eve, and signed C. H. 
The Rev. Charles Honeyman’s Sermons, delivered at Lady 
^Vhittlese.a’s Chapel. Poems of Early Days, by Charles 
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Honeyman, A.'M. The Ufe of Good Dame ^Mijttlesea, by 
do. da Yes, Charles had come out in the literary line. And 
there, in a b^ket, «-as a stnp of Berlin work, of the very same 
Gothic pattern which Madame de Montcontour was wearing, 
and which you afterwards saw round the pulpit of Charles’s 
chapeL Rosey was welcomed most kindly by the kind 
bdies ; and as the gentlemen sat over their wine after dinner 
in the summer evening, Give beheld Rosey and Julia pacing 
up and down the lawn. Miss Julia’s arm round her little 
fnend’s waist ; he thought they would make a pretty little 
pictura 

“ My girl ain’t a bad one to look at, is she ? " said the 
pleased fether. “ A fellow might look far enough, and see 
net prettier than them two.” 

Charles sighed out that there was a German print, the 
Two Leonoras, which put him in mind of their various styles 
of beauty. 

“ I wish I could paint them,” said Clive. 

“And why not, sir?” asks his host “Let me give you 
your first commission now, Mr. Give ; I wouldn't mind w- 
mg a good bit for a picture of my Julia. 1 forget how mu^ 
Old Sfflce got for Betsy’s, the old humbug ’ " 

Oh'C said K was not the will but the power that was 
deficient He succeeded with men, but the ladies were too 
much for him as yet. 

“Ibose jou’s-e done up at Albany Street Barracks are 
famous; IVe seen 'em," said Mr. Shemck; and remarking 
that his guest looked rather surprised at the idea of his 
being in such company, Shernck said, “^Vhat you think 
they are too great swells for me? Law bless you, I often go 
there. I'^e business with several of ’em , had with Captain 
Belsiaev with the Earl of Kew, who’s every inch the gentle- 
man — one of nature’s aristocracy, and paid up like a man. 
The Earl and me has had many dealings together " 

Honeynun smiled faintly, and nobody complying with 
Mr. Sherrick's boisterous entreaties to drink more, the 
gentlemen quitted the dinner-table^ which had been sensed 
in a style of prodigious splendour, and went to the drainng- 
Toom for a little music. 

• This was all of the graicst and best kind— s ve m- 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sherrick came to look at the dra^ng, and 
were charmed with itj and when Rosey was sitting, they 
came to see her portrait, which again was not quite so 


from F. B.’s hand, to the following effect: — 

“Conversion in High Life. — A foreign nobleman of 
princely rank, who has mamed an English lady, and has 
resided among us for some time, is hkely, we hear and trust, 
to join the English Church. The Pnnce de M — ntc — nt — r 
has been a constant attendant at Lady Whittlesea’s chapel, 
of which the Rev. C Honeyman is the eloquent incumbent ; 
and it is said this sound and talented divine has been the 
means of awakening the Prince to a sense of the enoneous 
doctrines in which he has been bred. His ancestors were 
Protestant, and fought by the side of Henry IV. at Ivry, In 
■ Louis the Fourteenth’s time, they adopted the religion of that 
pcnccuting monarch tVe sincerely trust that the present 
! heir of the house of Ivty will see fit to return to the creed 
I «hich his forefathers so unfortunately abjured.” 
i The ladies received this news with perfect gravity, and 
• Charles uttered a meek wish that it might prove true. As 
they went away, they offered more hospitalities to Qive and 
. Mr. Binnie and his niece. They liked the music — would 
j they not come and hear it again? 

, IVhen they had departed with Mr. Honeyman, Clive could 
, not help saying to Uncle James, “Why are those people 
i always coming here, praising me, and asking me to dinner? 
, Do you know, I can’t help thmkmg that they rather want me 
as a pretender for Miss Shemek?” 

‘ • I • . ..... . . . .. Q 


“Why, you stupid lad, don’t you see it is Charles Honey*, 
tuan the girl's in love with?" cried Uncle James. “Rosey/ 
saw it in the very first instant we entered their drawing ' 
three weeks ago.” 
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• ‘Indeed 1 and how?” asked Glive. _ 

« By by the way she looked at him,” said little Rosey. 


CHAPTER VIL 

A STAG OF TEN. _ 

The London season was very nearly come to an end, and 
Lord Farintosh had danced I don’t know how many times 
with Miss Newcome, had drunk several bottles of the old 
Kew port, had been seen at numerous breakfasts, operas, 
races, and public places by the young lady’s side, and had 
not as yet made any such proposal as Lady Kew expected 
for her grand-daughter. Clive going to see his military 
friends in the Regent’s Park once, and finish Captain Butts’s 
portrait in barracks, heard two or three young men talking, 
and one say to another, “ I bet you three to bvo Farintosh 
don’t marry her, and I bet you even that he don’t ask her.” 
Then as he entered Mr. Butts’s room, where these gentlemen 
were conversing, there was a silence and an awkwardness. 
The young fellows were making an “event” out of Ethel’s 
marriage, and sporting their money freely on it. 

To have an old countess hunting a young marquis so 
resolutely that all the world should be able to look on and 
speculate whether her game would be run down by that 
stanch toothless old pursuer — that is an amusing sport, isn’t 
it? and affords plenty of fun and satisfaction to those who 
follow the hunt. But for a heroine of a story, be she ever so 
clever, handsome, and sarcastic, I don’t think for my part, at 
this present stage of the tale. Miss Ethel Newcome occupies 
a very dignified position. To break her heart in silence for 
Tomkins, who is in love with another ; to suffer no end of 
poverty, starvation, capture by ruffians, ill-treatment by a 
bullying husband, loss of beauty by the sroall-pox, death even 
at the end of the volume — ^all these mishaps a young heroine 
may endure (and has endured in romances over and over 
again) rvithout losing the least dignity, or suffering any 
diminution of the sentimental reader’s esteem. But a girl of 
Ere.at beauty, high temuer. and stronc natural intpIlerK who 
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submits W be draped hither and thither in an old grand- 
mother’s leash, and in pursuit of a biuband who will run 
away from the couple — such a person, I say, is in a very 
awkward position as a heroine; and 2 rleclare, if I had 
another ready to my hand (and unless there were extenuat- 
ing circumstances), Ethel should be deposed at this verj' 
sentence. 

But a novelist must go on with his heroine, as a man 
with his wife, for better or worse, and to the end. For how 
many years ha%e the Spaniards borne with their gracious 
queen, not because she was faultless, but because she was 
there. So' Chambers and Grandees cried, God save her! 
alahardires turned out, drums beat, cannons fired, and 
people saluted Isabella Segunda, who was no better than the 
humblest washerwoman of her subjects Are we much 
better than our neighbours? Po we never yield to our 
peculiar temptation, our pnde, or our avarice, or our sanity, 
or ^hat not ? Ethel is vot^ wrong certainly. But recollect, 
she » wy young. She is in other people's bands. She has 
been bred up and governed by a very worldly family, and 
taught their traditions. Wc would hardly, for instance — 
the stanchest Protestant in England would hardly be angiy 
with poor little Isabella S^nda for being a Catholic. So if 
Ethel worships at a certain image which a great number of 
good folks in England bow to. Jet us not be too angry with 
her idolatry, and bear with our queen a little longer before 
we make our prcnuneiametUo. 

Ko, Miss Newcome, yours is not a dignified position in 
life, however you may argue that hundreds of people in the 
world are doing like you. Oh me, what a confession it is, 
in the vciy outset of life and blushing bnghtness of youth’s 
morning, to own that the aim with which a young girl sets 
out, and the object of her existence, is to marry a nch man ; 
that she was endowed with beauty so that she might buy 
wealth and a title with it ; that as sure as she has a soul to 
be saved, her business here on earth as to try and get a rich 
husband 1 That is the career Ibr which many a wom^ 
bred and trained. A young man begins the world with s 
aspimions at least He will try to be good and follow 
; he will strive to win honours for himself 
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do a base actian; be vrlii pass nights over his booss, ars! 
foiego ease and pleasure, so that he tuay achieve a name 
Many a poor ■wretch •srho is worn out no'*v and old, an< 
bankrupt of fame and money too, has commenced life 
rate tvith noble ■vierrs and generous schemes, from wbid 
vreaknffis, idleness, passion, or overpowering hostile fortun 
has turned him a-jray. But a girl of tne world, Dhu 
the doctrine with which she b^ns is that she is to have : 
wealthy husband; the article of faith in her catechism 3= 
“ I beL’eve in elder sons, and a house in term, and a hous‘ 
in the country!” They are mercenary as they step fresl 
and blooming into the world out of the nursery. They hav! 
been schoolai there to keep their bright eyes to look onl; 
on the prince and the dulre, Croesus and Dives. By loni 
cramping and careful process, their little natural hearts hav 
been squeezed up, like the feet of their fashionable littli 
sisters in China. .-Is you see a pauper's child, with an awfi: 
premature knowledge of the pa-wn-s'nop, able to haggle a 
market with her ■wretched halfpence^ and battle bargains a 
hucksters’ stalls, you s'nall find a young beauty, who was i 
child in the schoolroom a year since, as wise arad knowin; 
as the old practitioners on that exchange, as economical c 
her smiles, as dexterous in keeping back or producing hs 
beautiful ■wares, as sldlful in setting one bidder asaiiu 
another, as keen as the smartest merchant in Vanity Fair. 

If the pung gentlemen of the Life Guards Green wh' 
were talldng about Miss Ke^wcome and her suitom wer 
silent when Clive appeared amongst them, it was becaus 
they were aware not only of his relationship to the youn 
lady, but his unhappy condition regarding her. Certain me 
there are who ne%-er tell their lovei''but let concealment, Hk 
a worm in the bud, feed on their damask cheeks ; other: 
again, must be itot always thinking but talking about Ih 
darling object So it was not vert- long before Captai 
tiacklhorpe was taken into Cliveh confidence, and throua 
Crackthorpe ver)’ likely the ■whole mess became acquainle 
with his passion. These young fello^ws, who had been earl 
introduced into the world, gave Clive small hopes of succk: 
putting to him, in their do-wnrlght phiaseolos}-, the point t 
which be was already aware-Ahat Miss 'Newcome was h 
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tended for his superiors, and that he had best not make his 
mind uneasy by sighing for those beautiful grapes which 
were beyond his reach. 

' ■ ' r ’ *’ ■ 'ho had a pity for the 

■ so far (and gained 

■ ■ ^ • i offices) by asking 

admission for Clive to certain evening parties of the beau 
mnJe, where he had the gratification of meeting his 
charmer. Ethel was surprised and pleased, and Lady Kew 
surprised and angry, at meeting Cbve Newcome at these 
fashionable houses ; the girl herself was touched very likely 
at his pertinacity in following her. As there was no actual 
feud between them, she could not refuse now and agmn to 
dance with her cousin ; and thus he picked up such small 
crumbs of consolation as a youth in hts state can get — ^In’ed 
upon six words vouchsafed to him in a quadnlle, or brought 
home a glance of the eyes which she presented to him 
in a waltz, or the remembrance of a squeeze of the hand on 
parting or meeting. How eager he was to get a card to this 
party or that t how attentive to the gii'ers of such entertain* 
tnents ! Some friends of his accus^ him of being a tuft* 
hunter and flatterer of the anstocracy, on account of his 
politeness to certain people ; the truth was, he wanted to go 
wherever Miss Ethel was, and the ball was blank to him 
which she did not attend. 

This business occupied not only one season, but two. By 
the time of the second season, Mr. Newcome had made so 
many acquaintances that he needed few more introductions 
into society. He was very well known as a good-natured, 
handsome young man, and a very good waltzer, the only son 
of an Indian officer of large wealth, who chose to dei’ote 
himself to painting, and who was supposed to entertain 
an unhappy fondness for his cousin, the beautiful Miss 
Newcome. Kind folks who heard of this little tendre, and 
were sufficiently interested in Mr. Qive, asked him to their - 
houses in consequence. I dare say those people who wer^ 
good to him may have been themsel«s at one time uni ’ 

I m their own love affairs 

i IVhcn the first season ended without a declaration from 
: my lord, Eady Kew carried off her young lady to Scotland, 
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where it also so happened that Lord Farintosh was going to 
shoot, and people made what surmises they chose upon this 
coincidence. Surmises! why not? You who know the 
world know very well that if you see Mrs. So-and-so’s name 
in the list of people at an entertainment, on looking down the 
list you will presently be sure to come on Mr. What-d’you- 
call-’em’s. If Lord and Lady Blank, of Such-and-such Castle, 
received a distinguished circle (including Lady Dash) for 
Christmas or Easter, rvithout reading further the names of the 
guests, you may venture on any wager that Captain Asterisk 
is one of the company. These coincidences happen every 
day, and some people are so anxious to meet other people, 
and so irresistible is the magnetic sympathy, I suppose, that 
they will travel hundreds of miles in the worst of weather to 
see their friends, and break your door open almost, provided 
the friend is inside it. 

I am obliged to own the fact that for many months Lady 
Kew hunted after Lord Farintosh. This rheumatic old 
woman went to Scotland, where, as he was pursuing the 
deer, she stalked his lordship; from Scotland she went to 
Paris, where he was taking lessons in dancing at the Chau- 
miere ; from Paris to an English country house, for Christmas, 
where he was expected, but didn’t come — not being, his 
professor said, quite complete in the polka, and so on. If 
Ethel were privy to these manoeuvres, or anything more than 
an unwittingly consenting party, I say we would depose her 
from her place of heroine at once. But she w'as acting 
under her gr.indmother’s orders; a most imperious, irre- 
sistible, managing old woman, who exacted everybody’s obe- 
dience, and managed everybody’s business in her family. 
Lady Ann Newcome being in attendance on her sick hus- 
band, Ethel was consigned to the Countess of Kew, her 
grandmother, who hinted that she should leave Ethel her 
property ivhen dead, and whilst alive expected the girl should 
go about with her. She had and wote as many letters as 
a Secretary of State almost. She was accustomed to set off 
without taWng anybod/s advice, or announcing her de- 
parture until within an hour or two of the event. In her 
train moved Ethel, against her own will, which would have 
led her to stay at home with her father, but at the special 
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wish and order of her parents. Was such a sum as that of 
»iliich Lady Kew had the dtsposai (Hobson Brothers knew 
the amount of it quite well) to be left out of the family? 
Forbid it, all ye powers I Bames — who would have liked the 
money himselii and said truly that ^ would live with his 
grandmother anywhere she liked if he could get it — ^Barnes 
joined most ene^etically with Sir Brian and Lady Ann in 
ordering Ethel’s obedience to Lady Kew. You Imow how 
difficult it is for one young woman not to acquiesce when the 
iamily council strongly orders. In fine, I hope there was a 
good excuse for the queen of this history, and that it was 
her wicked, domineering old prime romister who led her 
wrong. Otherwise, I say, we would have another djmasty. 


tvuuie*uuuie etiquette 01 tne court tor ns soie exercise i ui iu« 
rush and hurry from entertainment to entertainment ; of the 
constant smiles and cares of representation ; of the prayerless 
rest at night and the awakening to a godless morrow ' This 
was the course of life to which Fate, and not her own fault 
altogether, had for a while handed over Ethel Newcome. 
Let those pity her who can feel their own weakness and 
misgoing 5 let those punish her who arc without fault them- 
selves. 

Clive did not offer to follow her to Scotland. He knew 
quite well that the encouragement be had had was only of 
the smallest ; that as a relation she received him frankly 
and kindly enough, but checked him when he would have 
adopted another character. But it chanced that they met 
in Paris, whither he went in the Easter of the ensuing year, 
haring worked to some good pmpose through the winter, 
and dispatched, as on a former occasion, his three or four 
pictures, to take their chance at the Exhibition. 

Of these it is our plearing duty to be able to corroborate, 
to some extent, Mr. K. Bay&m’s fiivourable report Fancy 
fetches and historical pieces our j-oung man had eschewed 
haring convinced himself ather that he had not an epic 
genius, or that to draw portraits of his friends was a much 
easier task than that which he had set himself formerly. 
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Whilst all the world was crowding round a pair of J. J.’s little 
pictures, a couple of chalk heads were admitted into the 
Exhibition (his great picture of Captain Ciackthorpe on 
horseback, in full uniform, I must o«ti, was ignominiously 
rejected), and the friends of the parties had the picture of 
recognizing in the miniature room, No. 1246, Portrait of an 
Officer — ^namely, Augustus Butts, Esq., of the Life Guards 
Green; and Portrait of the Rev. Charles Honeyman, No. 
1272. Miss Sherrick the hangers refused; Mr. Binnie Clive 
had spoiled, as usual, in the painting ; the chalk heads, how- 
ever, before named were voted to be faithful likenesses, and 
executed in a very agreeable and spirited manner. F. Bay- 
ham’s criticism on these performances, it need not be said, 
was tremendous. Since the days of Michael Angelo you 
would have thought there never had been such drawings. 
In fact, F. B., as some other critics do, clapped his friends 
oisterously on the back, and trumpeted their merits with 
i prodigious energy, as to make his friends themselves 
etimes uneasy. 

[r. Clive — whose good father was Avriting home more and 
c wonderful accounts of the Bundelcund Bank, in which 
had engaged, and who was always pressing his son to 
» for more money — treated himself to comfortable rooms 
’aris, in the very same hotel where the young Marquis of 
intosh occupied lodgings much more splendid, and where 
lived, no doubt, so as to be near the professor, wffio was 
teaching his lordship the polka. Indeed it must be said 
: Lord Farintosh made great progress under this artist, 
Uiat he danced very much better in his third season 
a in the first and second )’ears after he had come upon 
town. From the same instructor the Marquis learned 
latest novelties in French conversation, the choicest oaths 
1 phrases (for which she was famous); so that, althr-' 
French grammar was naturally defective, he was ( 

3rder a dinner at Philippe’s, and to bully a waiter •• 
tackney coachman with extreme volubility, 
jleman of his rank was received with the distiti; 

) his due by the French sovereign of that p'- 
, Tuileries, and the houses of Ihe French no! 
ited, Monsieur le Marquis de Farintosh o' 
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liJe res:aA by the vse t,i sooe of the phrases nhai 
^ocag professor hid to hha People eren wer.: so 

u to af that the llarqcs was aa awbsard aad dcH yccr^ 
Cin, cf d:ie went tra n seta. 

\\i:erea$ the yeeng CEtc >»ewootr.e — araJ fe cccJctted the 
poor fellow’s h-art socrewha^ asd be sere pleaied Eihel, who 


rim» acrtaHy wsr:: once cr twice the werid h cnier to 
see ilidure de ifortccrrccr ciahtted 2 pir? cf 

tl-e Hite! de FSotac, ar-d rtcerreii srxiety there. The f rerxh 
people dTd rot enderstand wfcas tad ErcEah she tslied, 
ihcTerh they ccrs^nbirdni Lord FarhKz:shf Freech fcto- 
dea. '*JIccnecr }«ewocc:e n an aritr’ P^^has a cefcEe 
career I* tsia a gna: Fresoh bdy, the w'ie cf a iiazitzl, to 
the astoetshed iGsa Ilewcct;*. “Tta ctitt et 
coGSji cf the chaneisg Jfess? Vcc ectt be precd w cc-s- 
SCSI scdi a eepEwr, JCsdise saya another Frstch. to 
lh« Casisa cf Kew (who, yee tray be ter*;, fe titfchMC w 
ka^e swh a tsUcts). Mji the rrsTri. Didy irTOK C 5 t* to 
her rscepcorts csprassly ti order to caie hcratlf a?rwth!ie 
to^the c!d Ccffitei''A E«:'.r* the ererr"t ha'rt fcessr. three 
Rs^tes tccethef fn SladiRe de Flcraci talct:, ihe s«^ 
Orre is in {eve writ Ethel Jf-W'xtr.e. ice uir« the bey's 
hand, and says, “y’er f<v>y jt'-'rz:; k^w a.-rj;"' and her 
r^*d fc.hs a cotrem as fcrdly, as serdedy. a-: ever 
looked a; his (hthe. Oh, whai tran haoe they sfotd, 

{ ch, what fiith fcav it fcrpc, fc«tt ' ff Stv'T 

bres ihrocnh aH L'e, and, sin-r;*T~i at tcrre*w, and 

re=a;r.t stsidiirc whh ta thr-.cch iH cr-srT^- ard £? at 
dirfcveo cf spiv: ccsr.i fen^-dy, ard S' we d« cn 

fcr errr, and tcT« sti^ enaty, and erer.i wxh very Ih-r 
pHp and throb cf the fcii£d ty-^CK: — whenre r” pa-jten wirh. 
^ pa» sod l>,7CTd drad-.—eerdy .r shit he inrsyjeuh 
■Thcn^ w- who rernani are sepamc-d frer'. n; k i net c'ln 
tn hesTen? If w* Itrre triir tlviTj* ■»•* jv>t, rar. we sTcctredter 
thrjse we Ir.v- ? Feypr years harr* Mr^^td j'wiy- Veedv 
and deerert ersneries mrrlc her, and ffepe a.’.-nW wiJr.tr 
c? again cci cf hj grare^ as Cot cyn-janc tidy Scldr Jfot 
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young man’s hand and looks at the son of Thomas New; 

come. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE hATEL DE JLORAC. 

Since the death of the Due d’I\Tj', the husband of Mar] 
Queen of Scots, the Comte de Florae, who is now the legi ti 
mate o\'mer of the ducal title, does not choose to bear it 
but continues to be known in the world by his old name 
The old Count’s world is very small. His doctor, and hi: 
director, who comes daily to play his game of piquet; hi: 
daughter’s children, who amuse lum by their laughter, anc 
play round his chair in the garden of his hotel ; his faithfu 
wife, and ,one or Uvo friends as old as himself, form hi 
society. His son the Abbd is with them but seldom. Thi 
austerity of his manners frightens his old father, who can littli 
comprehend the religionism of the new school. After goim 
to hear his son preach through Lent at Notre Dame, when 
the Abbe de Florae gathered a great congregation, the oh 
Count came away quite puzzled at his son's declamations 
" I do not understand your new priests,” he says. “ I knet 
my son had become a Cordelier ; I went to hear him, am 
found he was a Jacobin. Let me make ray saint in quiel 
my good Leonore, My director answers for me, and plays : 
game at trictrac into the bargain with me.” Our history ha 
but little to do with this venerable nobleman. He has hi 
chamber looking out into the garden of his hotel, his faiti 
ful old domestic to wait upon him, his House of Peers t 
attend when he is well enough, his few acquaintances to hel 
him to pass the evening. The rest of the hotel he gives u 
to his son, the Vicomte de Florae, and Madame la Princess 
de Montcontour, his daughter-in-law. 

I\’hen Florae has told his friends of the Club why it is h 
lias r^umed a new title — as a means of reconciliation (a n 
copciliation all philosophical, my friends) with his wife 
Higg of Manchester, who adores titles like all Anglaises, an 
has recently made a great succession— eveiybody allows th; 
the measure was dictated by prudence, and there is no moi 
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t::^ier at his change of name. The Princess tales the first 
£l« of Ibe hotel at the price paid for it by the American 
GseraV who has returned to his original pigs at Cincinnati. 
5h4 not Cincinnatus himself pigs <»t his farm? and was he 
c-t a genera] and member of Congress too? The honest 
fnneess has a bedchamber, wbicN to her terror, she is 
ctjjed to open of reception-evenings, when gentlemen and 
Lies pby cards there. It is fitted tip in the style of Louis 
In her bed is an immense looking-glass, scrmotinted 
ri stucco cupids. It is an alcove which some powdered 
feus, before the Revolution, might have reposed in. Op- 
wite that looking-glass, between the tall windows, at some 
erty feet distance, is another huge mirror ; so that when the 
?ar Princess is in bed, in her prim old curl-papers; she sees 
I rista of elderly princesses dwindling away into the dark 
perspective; and is so frightened that she and Betsy, her 
Uncashlre maid, pin up the jonquil sill curtains orer the 
bed-mirror after the first night; though the Princess cerer 
bn get it out of her head that her image is soil there, behind 
ie jonquil hangings, turning as she turns, waling as she 
rdtes, etc. The chamber is so vast and lonely that she has 
ib^ made for Betsy in the room. It is, of course, whisked 
nay into a closet on reception-evenings. A boudoir, rose- 
Peulrev with more cupids and nymphs by Boucher sporting 
crer the door-panels — nj'mphs who may well shock old Betsy 
£*d her old mistress — is the Princess's rooming-room. “Afi, 
mm, what would Mr. Huroper at Manchester, Afr- Jowls of 
N'cwcome” fthe minister whom in early dap Miss Higg 
6scd to sit under), “say if they was brawt into this room?" 
lut there is no question of Mr. Jowls and Mr. Huraper, 
ftccUent dissenting divines who preached to iliss Htg& 
t • 1 «.• , j j I udoir. 

. • • . which 

■ ■' ‘lazeUty 

Daved no small exalement in the Florae family. The Florae 
bally read tbs Pall Afall Gas^tle^ knowing that Oive’s 
were engaged in that penodical Uhen Afadame de 
florae, who did not often rew nerspopers, happened to cast 
ej'c upon that p^ic paragraph of F. you may fhney 
what a panic it filled the good and pious iady. Hct 
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son become a Protestant ! After all the grief and trouble his 
sdldness had occasioned to her, Paul forsake his religion ! 
But that her husband ■was so ill and aged as not to be able 
to bear her absence, she would have hastened to London 
to rescue her son out of that perdition. She sent for her 
younger son, who undertook the embassy; and the Prince 
and Princesse de ^lontcontour in their hotel at London were 
one day surprised by the visit of the Abbe de Florae. 

As Paul was quite innocent of any intention of abandoning 
his religion, the mothers kind heart was vei3’ speedily set at 
rest by "her envoy. Far from Paul’s conversion to Protestant- 
ism, the Abbe wote home the most encouraging accounts of 
his sister-in-law’s precious dispositions. He had commimica- 
tions with Madame de Montcontouds Anglican director, a 
man of not powerful mind, wote JL I’Abb^ though of 
considerable repute for eloquence in his sect. The good 
dispositions of his sister-in-law were improved by the French 
clergyman, who could be most capti\ating and agreeable 
when a work of conversion was in hand. The snsit reconciled 
the family to their English relative, in whom good-nature and 
many other good qualities were to be seen now that there 
were hopes of reclaiming her. It was agreed that Madame 
de Montcontour should come and inhabit the Hotel de 
Florae at Paris ; perhaps the Abbe tempted the worthy lady 
by pictures of the many pleasures and advantages she would 
enjoy in that capitaL She was presented at her own court 
by the French ambassadress of that da;-, and was received 
at the Tuileries with a cordiality which flattered and pleased 
her. 

Having been presented herself, Madame la Princesse in 
turn presented to her august sovereign l^Irs. T. Higg and 
Miss Higg of Manchester, Mrs. Samuel Higg of Newcome; 
the husbands of those ladies (the Princess’s brothers) also 
sporting a court dress for the first time. Sam Higg’s neigh- 
bour, the member for Newcome, Sir Brian Newcome, Bart., 
^ too ill to act as Higg’s sponsor before majestj*; but 
Barnes Newcome was uncommonly civil to the two Lanca- 
shire gentlemen, though their politics were different to his, 
and Sam had voted against Sir Brian at his last election. 
Barnes took them to dine at a club, recommended his tailor. 
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her capital in the railway in her husband s name. The 
shares were at a premium, and gave a good dividend. _ The 
Prince de Montcontour took his place with great ^avity at 
the Paris board, whither Barnes made frequent flying visits. 
The sense of capitalism sobered and dignified Paul de Florae ; 
at the age of five-and-forty he was actually giving up being a 
young man, and was not ill-pleased at having to enlarge his 
waistcoats, and to show a little grey in his moustache. His 
errors were forgotten ; he was 6ien vu by the government. 
He might have had the Embassy Extraordinary to Queen 
Pomari5 ; but the health of Madame la Princesse was delicate. 
He paid his wife vasits every morning, appeared at her parties 
and her opera box, and was seen constantly with her in public. 
He gave quiet little dinners still, at which Clive was present 
sometimes j and had a private door and key to his apart- 
ments, which were separated by all the dreary length of the 
reception-rooms from the mirrored chamber and jonquil 
couch where the Princess and Betsy reposed. When some 
of his London friends visited Paris, he showed us these rooms, 
and introduced us duly to Madame la Princesse. He was 
as simple and as much at home in the midst of these splen- 
dours as in the dirty little lodgings in Leicester Square, 
where he painted his own boots, and cooked his herring 
over the tongs. As for Clive, he was the infant of the 
house •, Madame la Princesse could not resist his kind face, 
and Paul was as fond of. him in his way as Paul’s mother in 
hers. Would he live at the Hotel de Florae? There was 
an excellent atelier in the pavilion, with a chamber for his 
sen'ant. No ! you will be most at ease in apartments of 
your own. You will have here but the society of women. 
I do not rise till late, and my affairs, my board, call me 
away for the greater part of the day. Thou wilt but be 
ennuy'e to play trictrac with my old father. My mother 
waits on him. My sister au second is given up entirely to 
her children, who always have the pituite. Madame la 
Princesse is not amusing for a young man. Come and go 
when thou rrilt, Clive, my ^arfon, my son ; thy cover is laid. 
Wilt thou take the portraits of all the family? Hast thou 
want of money? I had at thy age and almost ever since. 
mon ami ; but now we swim in gold, and when there is i 
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After she became acquainted with certain circumstances, 
Madame de Florae was very interested about Ethel Nch’- 
cotne, and strove in her modest way to become intimate with 
her. Miss Newcome and Lady Kew attended Madame de 
Montconlour’s Wednesday evenings. “It is as well, my 
dear, for the interests of the family, that we should be par- 
ticularly civil to these people,” Lady Kew said j and accord- 
ingly she came to the H6tel de Rorac, and was perfectly 
insolent to Madame la Pnneesse every Thursday evening. 
Towards Madame de Florae even Lady Kew could not be 
rude. She was so gentle as to give no excuse for assault ; 
Lady Kew vouchsafed to pronounce that Madame de Florae 
was /fis grande-dame — “of the sort which is almost impos- 
sible to find nowadays,® Lady Kew said, who thought she 
possessed this dignity in her own person. When Madame 

s 

Of course y'ou will hold your own about that sort of thing, 
and have the good sense to keep off theology. There is no 
Roman Catholic paru in England or Scotland that is to 
be thought of ^or a moment You will see they will many 
young Lord DerHentwater to an Italian pnneess j but he u 
only seventeen, and his directors never lose sight of him. 
Sit Bartholomew Fawkes will have a fine property when Lord 
Campion dies, unless I.otd Campion leaves the money to 
die convent where his dai^hter is, and of the other fami- 
lies, who is there? I made every inquir)- purposely — that 
is, of course, one is anxious to know about the Catholics as 
about one’s own people — and little Mr. Rood, who was one 
of my poor brother Steyne’s lawyer^ told me there is not 
one young man of that parly at this moment who can be 
called a desirable person. Be very avil to Madame de 
Florae; she sees some of the old !..egit!misls, and you know 
1 am hrouillee with that party of late years.” 

“There Is the Marquis de Montluc, who has a Jaige for- 
tune^for France,” wid Ethel ^vely ; “ he has a hump-back. 



dzughters. ■’> ^ich do you tirui Trould be the greatest en- 
cumbrance grandmararria — z. nurupback, or a rdg and tmo 
daughters? I liie Z'iadaure ce Ircrac; for the sake of the 
borough, I must try and like pour Madine de Zvlontcontotir, 
and I mill go and see them mnenerer you please.” 

So Ethel '-vent to see Ivladame de Plorac. She mas very 
kind to Madame de Pretilles cbSdren, Madame de Florae’s 
grandchildren; she mas say and gracious mith kladame de 
Montcontour. She merit again and again to the Hotel de 
Florae, not cniing for Lady Kern's omn drcle of statesmen 
and diplomatists, -Russian, and Spanish, and French, mhose 
talk about the courts of Europe — ^mho mas in favour at 
St, Petersburg, and mho mas in disgrace at Schonbrunn — 
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tion, Madame de Florae ne%-cr would lave thought of allow- 
ing the cousins to meet in her house; but with the English 
It was difTerent Paul assured her that in the English cha- 
teaus lit Meet walked for entire hours with the >-oung men, 
made parties of the fish, mounted to horse with them — the 
ffhoJe with the permission of the mothers. “llTien I was at 
Newcomc!, Jliss Ethel rode with me several times,” Paul 
sud ; “d /rrtrtie that we went to sisil an old relation of the 
family, who adores Clnxr and his father.” When Madame 
de Florae questioned her son about the young Marquis to 
whom It was said Ethel was engaged, none flouted the idea. 
“Engaged! this joung Afarquis is engaged to the Theitre 
des Variet^s, my mother. He laughs at the notion of an 
erragemeni. When one charged him with it of bte at the 
di^ and asked how Mademoiselle Louqsor->5he is to tall, 
that they call her the Louqsor ; she is an Oda/ijfue OUlisfut, 
tna when one asked how the Louqsor would pardon 
his pursuit of Jliss N'ewcomc, my Ecossais permitted him- 
self to say in full dub that it was Miss Newcome pursued 
him—ihat nymph, that Dianc, that charming and peerless 
young creature I On which, as the others laughed and his 
friend Monsieur Walleye applauded, I dared to say in my 
turn, ‘Monsieur le Marquis, as a young man not familiar 
with our language, you have said what is not true, Milor, and 
therefore, luckily, not mischici-ous. I have the honour to 
cotmt of my friends the parents of the young lady of whom 
you have spoken. You never could ha\-e intended to say 
that a young Miss who In-cs under the guardianship of her 
parents, and is obedient to them, whom you meet m society 


tosh! Learn to respect jour compatriots, to honour youth 
and innocence e¥ery%here, Mmsieur; and when you forget 
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yourself, permit one who might be your father to point where 

you are wrong.’ ” 

“And what did he ansv,’er?” asked the Countess. 

“I attended myself to a souflet” replied Florae; “but his 
reply was much more agreeable. The young insulary,^ with 
many blushes, and a gros juron as his polite way is, said he 
had not v.-ished to say a word against that person. ‘ Of whom 
the name,’ cried I, ‘ ought never to be spoken in these places.’ 
Herewith our little dispute ended.” 

So, occasionally, Mr. Clive had the good luck to meet with 
his cousin at the Hotel de Florae, where I dare say all the 
inhabitants wished he should have his desire regarding this 
young lady. The Colonel had talked early to Madame de 
Florae about this wish of his life, impossible then to gratify, 
because Ethel was engaged to Lord Kew. Clive, in the 
fullness of his heart, imparted his passion to Florae, and in 
answer to Paul’s offer to himself, had shown the Frenchman 
that kind letter in which his father bade him carry aid to 
“ L€onore de Florae’s son,” in case he should need it. The 
case was all clear to the lively Paul. “ Between my mother 
nd your good Colonel there must have been an affair of the 
heart in the early days during the emigration.” Clive owned 
his father had told him as much, at least that he himself had 
been attached to Mademoiselle de Blois. “It is for that 
that her heart yearns towards thee, that I have felt myself 
entrained toward thee since 1 saw thee.” Clive momentarily 
expected to be kissed again. “ Tell thy father that I feel — 
am touched by his goodness with an eternal gratitude, and 
love every one that loves my mother.” As far as wishes 
went, these two were eager promoters of Clive’s little love 
affair, and Madame la Princesse became equally, not less 
willing. Clive’s good looks and good nature had had their 
effects upon that good-natured woman, and he was as great a 
favourite with her as with her husband. And thus it hap- 
pened that when Miss Ethel came to pay her visit, and sat 
with Madame de Florae and her grandchildren in the garden, 
Mr. Newcome would sometimes walk up the avenue there, 
and salute the ladies. 

If Ethel had not wanted to see him, would she have come?. 
Yes ; she used to say she was going to Madame de Prdrille’s,-. 
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not to Jiladame de Florae's, and would insist, 1 hav’C no 
doubt, that it v-'as Madame de Prds'ille whom she went to 
see (whose husband was a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, a Consciiler d’fetat, or other French big-wig), and 
ihjit she had no idea of going to meet Qivc, or that he was 
more than a casual acquaintance at the H6tel de Florae. 
There was no part of her conduct in all ficr life which this 
lady, when it was impugned, would defend more strongly 
than this intimacy at the Hfctel de Florae. It is not with 
this I quarrel especial!). M> fair young readers, who base 
seen a half-dozen of seasons, can you rail to mmd the time 
when you had such a friendship for Emma Tomkins that 
you were always at the Tomkins’s, and notes were constantly 
passing between jour house and hers? Ifhen her brother, 
Paget Tomkins, returned to India, did not your mtimacj* 
wiA Emma fall off? If jour younger sister is not in the 
room, I know you will own as much to me. I think jou 
ate alwa^ deceiiang joursclres and other people. J think 
the motive you put forward is scry often not the real one; 
though jouwill confess, ntiibcr lo yourself nor to any human 
being, what the real motive is I think that what you desire 
you pursue, and arc as selfish m your wav as your bearded 
fellow-creatures arc. And as for the trutn being m you of 
all the women in a great acquaintince, I pruttsi there arc 
but— -nevcT mind. A perfectly honest woman, a woman who 
never flatters, who never matupes, who never cajoles, who 
never conceals, who never usi's her eyes, who never speculates 
on the effect which she produces who never is conscious of 
unspoken admiration— what a momter, I say, would sucli a 
female be I Jdiss Hopkinis jou been a coquette since 
you were a year old ; you worked on your papa’s friends in 
the nurse’s arms bv the (asanaiion of your lace frock and 
pretty new sash and shoes , when you could just toddle, you 
practised your arts upon other children in the square, poor 
little lambkins sporting among the daisies; and rune in 
cctlta, mox tn reluctanUs draconcs^ proceeding from the 
lambs to reluctant dragoons, you tried your arts upon 
Qptain Paget Tomkins, who licbaved so ill, and went to 
India without— without making those proposals which of 
course you never expected. Your intimacy was with Emma. 
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n whose lime be was erected, came hacb from their exile. 
At the end of the lime-tree a\emic is a broken-nostd damp 
Fiun, with a marble panpipe, who pipes to the spirit ditties 
which I believe never had any tune. The ferron of the 
betel is at the other end of the avenue; a couple of Cayars 
on either side of the door-window, from which the inhabitants 
of the hotel issue into the garden — Caracalla frowning over 
his mouldy shoulder at N’erva, on to whose clipped hair the 
roofs of the grey chSteau have been dnbbling for ever so 

many long j cars. T^'-* *'■. 

[Pace. There is Cuj • ‘ ■ 1 

Psyche this half-ceni _ ■ 

has never come off through all those blazing summers and 
dreary winters ; there is Vtnus and her Boy under the damp 
b'ttle dome of a cracked old temple. Through the alley of 
this old garden, in which ihcir ancestors have disported in 
hoops and powder, Monsieur de Florae's cliair is wheeled by 
St Jean, his attendant ; Madame dc Prcsslle’s children trot 
aboin and skip, and play at etuh-tackf. The R. P. de 
Florae (when at home) faces up and down and meditates 
his sermons; 3fadame dc Florae sadly walls sometimes to 
look at her roses ; and Clive and Ethtl Ncwcomc are march* 
ing up and dowm—the children and their hnnt of course 
being therc^ jumping to and fro ; and Madame de Florae, 
haring just been called away to Monsieur Jc Comte, whose 


new Chapel rising over the trees. 

Clive remarks that "the neighbouring hotel has cunously 
digged its destination. One of the members of the 
Director)* had it, and no doubt in the groves of its garden 
Madame Tallien, and Madame Rtomicr, and Madame 
Beauhamais have danced under the bmps. Then a 
3Ia«haI of the Empire inhabited it Then it was restored 
W its legitimate owner, hfonsieur le Marquis dc Bnequa- 
br^uci whose descendants; having a law-suit about the 
Bncquabracque succession, sold the hotel to the Convent” 

After some talk about nuns; Ethel saj-s, “There were cotv 
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vents in Engiand. She often thinks she would like to retire 
to one and she sighs as if her heart were in that scheme. 

Clive, with a laugh, says, “Yes. If you could retire after 
the season, when you were very weary of the balls, a convent 
would be very nice. At Rome he had seen San Pietro in 
Montorio and Sant’ Onofrio, that delightful old place where 
Tasso died: people go and make a retreat there. In the 
ladies’ convents the ladies do the same thing, and he 
doubts whether they are much more or less wicked after 
their retreat than gentlemen and ladies in England or 
France" 

Eihel. Why do you sneer at all faith ? Why should not a 
retreat do people good? Do you suppose the world is so 
satisfactory’ that those who arc in it never wish for a while 
to leave it ? {She heaves a sigh, and hooks doiv?t lowards a 
beautiful nevi dress of many flounces, which Madame de 
Flouncival, the great milliner, has sent her home that very 
dayl) 

Clive. I do not know what the world is, except from afar 
off. I am like the Peri who looks into Paradise and sees 
angels within it. I live in Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, 
which is not within the gates of Paradise. 1 take the gate to 
be somewhere in Davies Street, leading out of Oxford Street 
into Grosvenor Square. There’s another gate in Hay Hill, 
and another in Bruton Street, Bond 

Ethel. Don’t be a goose. 

Clive. Why not? It is as good to be a goose as to be a 
lady — no, a gentleman of fashion. Suppose I were a Viscount, 
an Earl, a Marquis, a Duke, would you say Goose? No, 
you would say Swan. 

Ethel. Unkind and unjust! ungenerous to make taunts 
which common people make, and to repeat to me those 
silly sarcasrns which your low Radical literary friends are 
always putting in their books ! Have I ever made any 
difference to you 1 Would I not sooner see you than the 
fine people? V^o^ld I talk with you, or with the young 
dandies most willingly? Are we not of the same blood, 
Clive ? and of all the grandees I see about, can there be a 
grander gentleman than your dear old father? You need 
not squeeze my hand so.— Those little imps are look 
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Jhat has nothing to do vrith the question, \ncns, L^nore I 
Tu connais bicn, Monsieur, n’cst-ce pas? qui te Cut de si 
jclis desseins ? 

lionore. Ah, oui I Vous m’en feres toujours, n’est<e pas, 
Monsieur Clive? dcs chevaux, et pujs dcs pcuies filles avcc 
icors gouvemantes, et puis des maisons — ct puis— ct puis dcs 
inilsons encore — oil est bonne Maman? 

[Exit little Leosore doivn an alley, 
Ethel. Do you remember when we were children, and jou 
usid to maie drawngs for us? I hare some now that you 
did — in my geography book, whidi I used to read and read 


Cltve. I remember one of the days, when I first saw you, 
I had been reading the “Arabian Nights" at school, and 
you came in in a bright dress of shot silk, amber and blue; 
and I thought you were like that fairy pnnecss who came out 
of the crystal Iwx, because- ■ 

Ethel. Because why ? 

Clive, Because I always thought that fairy somehow must 
be the most beautiful creature m all the world— that Is "why 
and because." Do not make me May 1-air curtsies. You 
know whether you arc good-looking or not, and how long I 
have thought you so. I remember when 1 thought I would 
like to be Ethel's knight, and that if there was anything she 
would have roe do, I would try and achiese it in order to 
please her. I remember when I was so ignorant I did not 
know there was any difference m rank between us. 

Ethel. Ah, One! 

Clhe, Now it is altered. Now I know the difference 
bc-tween a poor painter and a young bdy of the world. 
^'Tiy haven’t I a title and a great fortune ? Why did I ever 
see you, Ethel ; or, knowing the distance which it seems fate 
has placed between us, why have I seen y ou again ? 

Ethel {irtnoetnily). Have I es-er made any difference bo- 
^ecn us? Whenever I may sec you, am I not too glad? 
Don’t I see you sometimes when I should not — no, I do 
not say when I should not, but when others whom I am 
bound to obey forbid me? What harm is there in my 
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remembering old days? should I be ashamed of our 

relationship? no, not ashamed — why should 1 forget it? 
Don’t do that, sir ; we have shaken hands twice already. 
Leonore! Xavier! 

Clive. At one moment you like me, and at the next you 
seem to repent it One day you seem happy when I come, 
and another day you are ashamed of me. Last Tuesday, 
when you came with those fine ladies to the Louvre, you 
seemed to blush when you saw me copying at my picture, 
and that stupid young lord looked quite alarmed because 
you spoke to me. My lot in life is not very brilliant, but I 
would not change it against that young man’s — no, not with 
all his chances. 

Ethel. What do you mean rvith all his chances ? 

Clive. You know very well. I mean I would not be as 
selfish, or as dull, or as ill-educated — I won’t say worse of 
him — not to be as handsome, or as wealthy, or as noble as 
he is. I swear I would not now change my place against his, 
or give up being Clive Newcome to be my lord Marquis 
of Farintosh, -with all his acres and titles of nobility. 

Ethel. Why are you for ever harping about Lord Farintosh 
* and his titles? I thought it was only women who were 
jealous; you gentlemen say so. — {Hurriedly!) 1 am going 
to-night with grandmamma to the Minister of the Interior,' 
and then to the Russian ball ; and to-morrow to the Tuileries. 
We dine at the Embassy first; and on Sunday, I suppose, 
we shall go to the Rue d’Aguesseau. I can hardly come 

here before Mon . Madame de Florae '. Little Leonore 

is very like you — resembles you very much, hly cousin 
says he longs to make a drawing of her. 

Madame de Florae. My husband always likes that I should 
be present at his dinner. Pardon me, young people, that I 
have been away from you for a moment. 

\Exeiint Clive, Ethel, and Madame De F. into the house. 

Conversation II . — Scene x. 

Miss jyhvcome arrizjes in Lady Hezifs carriage, which enters 
the court of the Hotel de Florae. 

Saint Jean, hlademoiselle, jMadame la Comtesse is gone 
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ojt ; but itadame has charged me to say thal she will be at 
hone to the dinner of M. le Comte, as to the ordinary. 

Misi Krancryne. Madame de Presale b at home? 

Saint Jtan, Pardon me, Madame is gone out with JL le 
Bron, and ^L Xavier, and Mademoiselle de Prcville. They 
am gone, Miss, I believe, to \Tsit the parents of Monsieur le 
Ba.*on, of whom it Is probably tenby the fete; for Made* 
mciselle Leononi earned a bout^uet — no doubt for her 
grandpapa. UTIl it please Mademoiselle to enter? I tiunk 
jfensieur the Count sounds roe. 

Hiss Nraxome. Madame la Prince — Madame la \'icom- 
tesje is at horae. Monsieur Sl Jean? 

Saint Jean. I go to call the people of Madame la ^^coal- 
tesse. 

\Exit old SAihT J E.\s ta the earria^e; a Lackey comes 
presently in a gor^eus htery, vrtlh buttons like 
little ehttse-f latex. 

The Leuhy. The Princess is at home, Miss, and wiH be 
most ’appy to see ) ou, &Iis3. (Miss trt/s u/ the great stain 
a gentleman out oj livery hat tome /orik to the landing, end 
introduets her to the apartments ^Madame la Pnneesse.) 

The Lackey to the Servants on the fox. Good-morning, 
Tbomas.~-How dy* do* old Backystopper? 

Backystopper. How de do, Jim? I say, you couldn’t give 
a ftUer a drink of beer, could ycr, Munconiour? It was 


her into a wegetable cart, I was so uncommon scruefi 
^'Tio’s this a-bcntcring at your pot-cosharc? Billy, my fine 
feller 1 

Clhe Krx(OTr.e {by the most singular eoinadenee). Madame 
laPrincesse? 

We, Munsecr. {He rings a fell the gentleman in 
black appears as before on the landing-place up the stair.) 

[Exit Clive. 

Bvkystopper. I say. Bin, is that young chap often a- 
cotnuig about here? They’d run pretty m a curricle 
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wouldn’t they? Miss N. and Master N. — Quiet, old 
woman!— Jest look to that mare's 'cad, will you, Billy? 
He’s a fine young feller, that is. He gave me a sovenng 
the other night. Whenever I sor him in the Park, he was 
always riding an 'ansum hanimal. What is he ? They said 
in our ’all he was a hartis. I can 'ardly think that. Why, 
there used to be a hartis come to our club, and painted two 
or three of my ’osses, and my old woman too. 

Lackey. There’s harliscs and hartises, Backystopper. Why, 
there’s some on 'cm comes here with more stars on their 
coats than Dukes has got. Have you never 'card of Mossycr 
Verny or Mossycr Gudang? 

Backystopper. They say this young gent is sweet on Miss 
N. ; which, I guess, I wish he may git it. 

Tommy. He ! he 1 he ! 

Backystopper. Brayvo, Tommy. Tom ain’t much of a 
man for conversation, but he’s a precious one to drink. Do 
you think the young gent is sweet on her. Tommy? I sor 
him often prowling about our ’ouse in Queen Street when 
we was in London. 

Tommy. I guess he wasn’t let in in Queen Street. I guess 
hour little Buttons was very near turned away for saying we 
was at home to him. 1 guess a footman’s place is to keep 
his mouth hopen — no, his heyes hopen and his mouth shut. 
(lie lapses into silence.) 

Lackey. I think Thomis is in love, Thomis is. Wlio was 
that young woman I saw you a-dancing of at the Showmier, 
Thomis ? How the young Marquis was a-cuttiri of it about 
there ! The plcace was obliged to come up and stop him 
dancing. His man told old Buzfuz upstairs that the Mar- 
quis’s goings on is hawful. Up till four or five every morn- 
ing— blind hookey, shampaign, the dooce’s own delight. 
1 hat party have had I don’t know how much in diamonds, 
and they quarrel and swe-ar at each other, and fling plates : 
it’s tremendous. 

Tommy, Why doesn’t the Marquis man mind his own 
affairs? He’s a supcrscllious beast, and will no more speak 
to a man, except he’s out-a-livcr>-, than he would to a chimbly- 
swnp. He 1 cuss him, I’d fight ’im for ’alf a crown. 

Lackey. And we d back you, Tommy. Buafuz upstairs 
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en’t supersellious, not is the Prince’s wdct nether; That 
ski Sangjang’s a rum old gvismot He was in England with 


•—There’s ray bell. [ExU lack^. 

Backystof^er. Not a bad chap that — sports his money 
rcT}’ free — sings an uncommon good song 

Thmas. Pretty voice, hut no cuUiwaiion. 

Lackey (u>ka re-enfers\ Be here at tw:o o'clock for Miss N. 
Take anything? Come round the comer; there's a capital 
shop round the comer. {Exeunf Servants. 

Scene II- 

Ethel, 1 can't think where Madame dc Montcontout has 
gone. How very odd u was that you should come here— 
that we should both come here t»day! How surprised I 
was to see you at the Minister's' Grandmamma was so 
sngryl “That boy pursues us wherever we go,” she said. 
I am sure I don't know why we shouldn't meet, Clive. It 
seems lo be wrong even my seeing you by chance here: Do 
you know, sir, what a scolding I had about— about going to 
Brighton with joul My grandmother did not hear of it till 
we were in Scotland, whan that foolish nuid of mine talked 
of it lo her maid ; and dictc was oh, such a tempest I If 
there were a Bastile here, she would like to lock you mto it 
She says that you are always upon our way' — I don't know 
how, 1 am sure. She says, but for you I should ha\e been 
—you know what 1 should have ; but I am thankful 
dm I wasn't, and Kew has got a much nicer wife in Henrietta 
Pull^ than I could ever have been to hitru She will be 
happiCT than Cbra, Oivc. Kew w one of the kindest crea- 
turea in the world — not very vris<v ''«y strong, but he 
is just such a kind, easy, generous, little man as will nudie 

«•!., TT.. « . 
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as if I vras a hundred, and in the midst of all these admira- 
tions and fetes and flatteries so tired, oh, so tired ! And yet 
if I don’t have them I miss them. How I wish I was re- 
ligious like Madame de Florae : there is no day that she 
does not go to church. She is for ever busy with charities, 
clerg)-men, conversions ; I think the Princess rvill be brought 
over ere long. That dear old Madame de Florae ! And yet 
she is no happier than the rest of us. Hortense is an empty 
h'ttle thing, who thinks of her pros)’ fat Camille with spec- 
tacles, and of her two children, and of nothing eke in the 
world besides. Who is happy, Clive? 

C/tve. You say Barnes’s wife is not. 

EiM. We are like brother and sister, so I may talk to you. 
Barnes is very cruel to her. At Newcome, last winter, poor 
Clara used to come into my room with tears in her eyes 
morning after morning. He calk her a fool, and seems to 
take a pride in humiliating her before company. My. poor 
father has luckily taken a great liking to her, and before 
him — for he has grown very', very hot-tempered since his 
illness — Barnes leaves poor Clara alone. We were in hopes 
that the baby might make matters better ; but as it is a little 
girl, Barnes chooses to be very much disappointed. He 
wants papa to give up his seat in Parliament, but he clings 
to that more than anjthing. Oh dear me, who is happy in 
the world? HTiat a pity Ix)rd Highgate’s father had not 
died sooner ! He and Bames have been reconciled. I 
wonder my brother’s spirit did not revolt against it The 
old lord used to keep a great sum of money at the bank, 
I believe; and the present one does so still ; he has paid all 
his debts off, and Bames is actually friends with him. He 
is ahvays abusing the Dorkings, who want to borrow money 
from the bank, he says. This eagerness for money is horrible. 
If I had been^ Bames, I would never have been reconciled 
rvith Mr. Bekize — never, never ! And yet they say he was 
quite right, and grandmamma is even pleased that Lord 
Highgate should be asked to dine in Park Lane. Poor papa 
is _ there — come to attend his parliamentary duties, as he 
thinks. He went to a division the other night, and was 
actually lifted out of his carriage and wheeled into the lobby 
in a chair. The ministers thanked him for coming. I 
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believe he thinks he will ha%e his peerage yet Oh wiiat a 
life of vanity ours is ! 

Enter Madame de ^fontcontovr. ^VTiat are you )’ciung folks 
i-talkin’ about — Balls and Operas? When first I was look 
to the Opera I did not like it — and fell asleep. But now, oh, 
it’s 'eavenly to hear Grist sing J 

I7‘e Cloei. Ting, Tingl 

Ethel. Two o’clock already ! I must run back to grand- 
mamma. — Good-bye, Madame dc Montcontour; I am so sorry 
I have no{ been able to sec dear Afadamc de IHorac. I will 
try and come to her on Thursday, please tell her. Shall we 
meet jou at the American minister’s to-night, or at jradatne 
de Brie’s to-morrow? Friday is your own night; I hope 
grandmamma will bnng me. How charming your last music 
was ! — Good-bye, mon eouttn. You shall not come down- 
stairs with me — I insist upon it, sir— and had much best 
remain here, and finish )Our drawing of Madame de Mont- 
contour. 

Princess. IVe put on the wlvet, you see, Clive — though 
it’s venr ’ot in May Good-b>c, my dear. [Zar/VETHfU 

As ur as we can judge from the above conversation, which 
we need not prolong— as the talk between Madame de 
Montcontour and Monsieur Clivc, after a few comphmentar)- 
remarks about Ethel, had nothing to do with the histoi^- of 
the Newcomea — as far as we can judge, the above little 
colloquy took place on Monday , and about Wednesday 
Jfadamc la Comtessc de Horae received a little note from 
Clive, in which he said that one day when she came to the 
LouvTe, where he was copjing, she had admired a picture 
of a Virgin and Child, by Sassofenalo, since when he had 
been occupied in making a water-colour drawing after the 
picture, and hoped she would be pleased to accept the copy 
from her afiectiorute and grateful servant. Cine \ewcome. 
The drawing would be done the next day, when he would 
call with it in his hand. Of course Madame de Florae re- 
ceived this annouricement very kindl}’, and sent back 
Clive’s servant a note of thanks to that joung gentleman. 

Now on Thursday morning, about one o’clock, by one.of 
those singular coincidences which, etc, etc., who sho'u ^ 
come to the Hotel de Florae but Miss Ethel Newcom 
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Madame la Comtesse ^as at home, waiting to receive Clii 
and his picture ; but Miss Ethel’s appearance frightened tl 
good lady— so much so that she felt quite guilty at seeing d 
girl, whose parents might think — I don’t know what thf 
might not think—that Madame de Florae was trying to mal 
a match between the young people. Hence arose the wor( 
uttered by the Countess after a while in 

COKVERSATIOK III. 

Madame de Florae {at work). And so you like to quit tl 
world, and to come to our iriste old hotel. After to-day yc 
will find it still more melancholy, my poor child. 

Ethel. And why ? 

Madame de F. Some one who has been here to igayer O’ 
little meetings will come no more. 

Ethel. Is the Abbe de Florae going to quit Paris, Madami 

Madame de F. It is not of him that I speak ; thou knowe 
it verj’ well, my daughter. Thou hast seen my poor Cli' 
twice here. He will come once again, and then no mot 
My conscience reproaches me that I have admitted him 
all. But he is like a son to me, and was so confided to n 
by his father. Five years ago, when we met, after an abseni 
— of how many years! — Colonel Newcome told me wh 
hopes he had cherished for his boy. You know well, n 
daughter, with whom those hopes were connected. Thi 
he wrote me that family arrangements rendered his pla: 
impossible — that the hand of Miss Newcome was promisi 
elsewhere. When I heard from my son Paul how the 
negotiations were broken, my heart rejoiced, Ethel, for n 
friend's sake, I am an old woman now, who have seen tl 
world and all sorts of men. Men more brilliant no doubt 
have known, but such a heart as his, such a faith as his, sui 
a generosity and simplicity as Thomas Newcome’s — never 1 
Ethel {smiling). Indeed, dear lady, I think with you. 
Madame dc F. \ understand thy smile, my daughter. I 
can say to thee that when we were children almost I knew 
thy good uncle. My poor father took the pride of his family 
into e-xile with him. Our poverty only made his pride the 
greater. Even before the emigration a contract bad been 
passed between our family and the Count de Florae. I 
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of youth are always yocn?; and beesac I hire irfered ict, 
that 1 TronW sjare those J Jcvc a fie pr.ei. Do rcc irxrw 
i6at tie children of those »ho do o« krve r. ca.TU?^ leers 
to hear a hereduf)' coJineas, a-td do ret Jove ±?tr ptresa 
as other children do ? They witness our di’ersness aad ccf 
indi/ferencesi hesr ccr recri.-Roatrora, tait cne i:ie cr hhe 
other in our disputes, and are ponnara for fith.er cr ftether, 
IVe force ourselves to be bjywiies, and h;de osr WTongs 
from them ; *e speak of a bid fiber »«h fiise praaes , we 
w«arfeignedsffli!csovern’*r*»^»» ,i • • .. 

deedvB (h«m,dowc? .»••• «. .« *• • 

deceit there is no worn. ’ • • ,. r 

her sons. They may shield her as chasipjons a^ajjit: thcrr 
father’s selfishness or cruelty. In tbu case whar a wzrl 
IVhat a home when* the son sees a tyiani m the father, and 
in the mother but s rrembtng rictrai.' I jpeik not for 
mpelf; whateicr may have been the course of our lon^ 
wedd^ lif^ 1 have not to com^htn of these ignoble stotci^ 
Buuhen the family chief neglects his wifei or pnfcri another 
to her, toe children too, courticts as we arc, will dtsen her 
vou look incredulous about domestic fosfe mv rh'V • 
if I may so surmise, I •« ' ’ , ’ 

£{ktl {tfush'n^, ena 
father^ hcvt htt tnoihtr 

My Cither and moth. „ . 

cl.4d«^ no one on teThir 
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has been otherwise than happy. My mother is the kindes 
and most affectionate mother, and — {Here a vision of^ Si 
Brian alone in his room, and nobody really caring far him s 
much as his valet, svho loves him to the extent of fifty potina 
a year and perquisites ; or perhaps Miss Cann, svho reads i 
him, and plays a good deal of evenings, much to Sir Brian 
liking — here this vision, ive say, comes, and stops Miss Ethel 
sentence.) 

Madame de F. Your father, in his infirmity — and yet h 
is five years younger than Colonel Newcome — is happy t 
have such a rvife and such children. They comfort his age 
they cheer his sickness ; they confide their griefs and plet 
sures to him — is it not so? His closing days are soothe 
by their affection. 

Ethel. Oh, no, no 1 And yet it is not his fault or oui 
that he is a stranger to us. He used to be all day at th 
bank, or at night in the House of Commons; or he an 
mamma went to parties, and we young ones remained wit 
the governess. Mamma is very kind. I have never, almos 
known her angry — never with us ; about us, sometimes, wit 
the servants. As children, we used to see papa and mamm 
■ at breakfast, and then when she was rlrocsinfr nn nn 
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humniation, and then rebel and say, Why not? And to- 
night— )cs, to-night — after leading jou I shall be wicked, I 
know I shall 

Madame de F. {sadly) One wjll pray for ihce, my child. 

Etht! {sadly). 1 thought I might be good once. I used 
to say my own prayers then. Now J speak them but by rote, 
and feel ashacn^ — yes, ashamed to speak them. Is it not 
horrid to say them, and next morning to be no belter than 
you were last night? Often I revolt at these as at other 
things, and am dumb. The Vicar comes to sec us at New- 
come, and cats so much dinner, and pa^s us such court, and 
“Sir Brian’s" papa, and “Your ladyship’s” mamma. With 
grandmamma I go to hear a fashionable preacher — Qive's 
uncle, whose sister lets lodgings at Brighton ; sucli a queer, 
blushing, pompous, honest old Iad> Do you know (hat 
Clive’s aunt lets lodgings at Brighton? 

Madame de F. My father was an usher in a school 
Monsieur de Florae gave lessons in (he emigration ; do you 
know in what? 

Ethel. Oh, the old nobility) that is different, you know, 
That Mr. Honeyman is so affected that 1 have no patience 
with him 1 

Madame de F. {wsih a sigh). I wish you could attend the 
services of a better church. And when was vt you thought 
you might be good, Ethel ? 

EiM. WTien I was a girl — before I came out — when I 
used to take long rides with my dear Uncle Ncwcomc, and 
he used to talk to me m his sweet, simple way, and he said 
I reminded him of some one he once knew. 

Madame de F. ftlio — who was that, Ethel ? 

Ethel {looking up at GeranTs picture 0 / the Countess de 
Fbrac). What odd dresses you wore in the time of the 
Empire, Madame de Florae I How could you ever have 
such high Waists and such wonderful /raises 1 (Madasie d** 
Flor-vc Ethel. Tableau^ 

Enter Saint preceding a gentleman with n ■ 

hoard under his arm. 

^inijean. Monsieur Oaivel [ilr; 

Cliee. How do you do, Madame la Co 
demoiselle, ^ai I’honncur de vous souhaitcr l^’ bo 
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Madame & i? Do you come from the Louvre? Have 
you finished that beautiful copy, man ami 7 

Clive. I have brought it for you. It is not very- good. 
There are abvays so many f etiits demoiselles copying that 
Sassoferrato, and they chatter about it so, and hop from 
one easel to another; and the young artists are alvrays coming 
to give them advice, so that there is no getting a good look 
at the picture. But I have brought you the sketch, and am 
so pleased that you asked for it 

Madame dt F {surveying the sheicli). It is charming — 
charming 5 I\Tiat shall we give to our painter for his chef- 
d'ceuvre 7 

Clive (kisses her hand). There is my pay ! And you will 
be glad to hear that two of my portraits have been received 
at the Exhibition — my uncle the clergyman, and Mr. Butts 
of the Life Guards. 

Ethel. Mr. Butts — quel nom ! Je ne connais aucun M. 
Butts ! 

Clive. He has a famous he.ad to draw. They refused 
Crackthorpe, and — and one or two other heads I sent in. 

Ethel (tossing up Iters). Miss Mackenzie’s, I suppose ! 

Clive. Yes, Miss Mackenzie’s. It is a sweet little face; 
coo delicate for my hand though. 

Ethel. So is a wax doll’s a pretty face: pink cheeks, 
china-blue eyes, and hair the colour of old Madame Hem- 
penfeld’s — not her last hair, her last but one. (She goes io 
a svindow that looks into the court.) 

Clive (to the Countess). Miss Mackenzie spe-aks more 
respectfully of other people’s eyes and hair. She thinks 
there is nobody in the world to compare to Miss New- 
come. 

Madame de F. (aside). And you, mon ami 7 This is the 
last time, entendez-vous 7 You must never come here again. 
If M. le Comte knew it he never would pardon me. Encore! 
(He kisses her ladyship's hand again.) 

Clive. A good action gains to be repeated. — Miss New- 
come, docs the view of the court-yard please you ? The old 
trees and the garden are better. That dear old Faun without 
a nose ! I must have a sketch of him ; the creepers round 
the base are beautiful 
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iCj Si I iras looking to s«c if the carrtige haj cea:e 
fcT CA It is tiffic that I return home. 

ezhf. Thai b my brougham ; may I carrj" you anj-where? 
I hire bin by the hour; and I Trill cmy you to the end of 
the ircfld. 

Jfia S. ^Vherc are you Sladame de Florae?— to 
shcT that sketch to M. le Comte? Dear me 1 I don't fancy 
that ^L de Florae can care for such things. I am sure I 
tare seen many as pretty on the quays for iwenty*fi\c sous. 
I wonder the carriage is not come for me. 

C/tn. You can take mine vithout my company, as that 
seems not to please )*ou. 

Miss S. Your company is sometimes vtr>' pleasant— when 
yea please. Sometimes, as last night, for instance, you are 
not pardcularly lively. 

C/nr. Last night, after more'ng hcawn and earth to get an 
invitation to Madame de Bno— I say, heaven and earth, that 
is a French phrase— I amve there. I find Miss Newcemc 

• ", . ■ ' I 

sorce speak to me dunng the evening, and when 1 wait till 
midnight, her grandmamma whisU her home, and I am left 
alone for my pains. Lady Kew is m one of her high moods, 
and the only words she condescends to s.ny\o me arc, “ Oh, I 
thought you had relumed to London," with which she turns 
her venerable back upon me. 

Miss S. A fortnight ago >00 said you were going to 
London. You said the copies you were about here would 
not take you another week, and that was three weeks sinCA 
Clive. It were best I had gouA 
Miss N. If you think so, 1 cannot but think so. 

Clhe."’^ ^ -t-. .... -jr-n. , 

you kne , : . ■ ' • . . . 

twice a ■ • ■ , • 

What do I get but to bear your beauty praised, and to sc', 
you night after night happw and smiung and triumpha’-:, 
the p^ner of other men ? Docs it add zest to your tnc’r*- ' 
to think that I behold it? I believe you would Eke »'< — - 
of us to pursue you. 
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Mss iV. To pursue me; and if they find me alone, 
lance, to compliment me \vith such speeches as you ma 
hat would be pleasure indeed 5 Answer me here in leti 
live. Have I ever disguised from any of my friends 
gard I have for you ? Why should I ? Have not I ta; 
jur part rvhen you were maligned? In former days, wl 
-when Lord Kcw asked me, as he had a right to do th 
said it was as a brother I held you, and always would. 1 
ive been wrong, it has been for two or three times in see 
DU at all— or seeing you thus ; in letting you speak to 
; you do — injure me as you do. Do you think I have i 
ad hard enough words said to me about you, but that ) 
lust attack me too in turn? Last night only, because ) 
ere at the ball — it was ver>', very wrong of me to tell y 

was going there — as we went home, Lady Kew ( 

ir. I never thought you would have seen in me t 
umiliation, 

C/ivs. Is it possible that I should have made Ethel Ne 
ome shed tears ? Oh, dry them, dry them ! Forgive n 
Sthcl, forgive me! I have no right to jealousy, or to reproa 
fou ; I know that If others admire you, surely I ought 
mow that they — they do but as I do. I should be pros 
lot angry, that they admire my Ethel — my sister, if you c 
>e no more. 

E//ie/. I ivill be that always, whatever harsh things yi 
hink or say of me. There, sir, I am not going to be 
bolish as to cry again. Have you been studying very hare 
lire your pictures good at the Exhibition? I like you wi 
four mustachios best, and order you not to cut them c 
igain. The young men here wear them. I hardly kne 
Charles Beardmore when he arrived from Berlin the othi 
lay, like a sapper and miner. His little sisters cried ou 
md were quite frightened by his apparition. are yc 

aot in diplomacy ? That day at Brighton when Lord Farii 
tosh asked whether you were in the army, I thought t 
tnyself, why is he not? 

CVii'f. A man in the army may pretend to anything, fi’es 
refas 1 He wears a lovely uniform. He may be a Genera 
ilv.C.B., a Viscoun^ an Earl, He may be valiant in arrh; 
and wanting a leg, like the lover in the song. It is peac 
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haughtiness, and scheming. What are you thinking of, as 
you stand in that pretty attitude, like Mnemosyne, wth your 
finger on your chin ? 

Ethel. Mnemosyne! who was she? I think I like you 
best when you are quiet and gentle, and not when you are 
flaming out and sarcastic, sir. And so you think^ you will 
never be a famous painter? They are quite in society here. 
I was so pleased because trvo of them dined at the Tuileries 
when grandmamma was there; and she mistook one, who 
was covered all over with crosses, for an ambassador, I 
believe, till the Queen called him Monsieur Delaroche. She 
says there is no knowing people in this country. And do 
you think you will never be able to paint as well as M. 
Delaroche ? 

Clive. No, never. 

Ethel, And — and — ^you will never give up painting? 

Clive. No, never. That would be like leaving your friend 
who was poor, or deserting your mistress because you were 
disappointed about her money. They do those things in the 
great world, Ethel. 

Ethel {with a sigh). Yes. 

Clive. If it is so false, and base, and hollow, this great 
world ; if its aims are so mean, its successes so paltry, thi 
sacrifices it asks of you so degrading, the pleasures it give 
you so wearisome, shameful even, why does Ethel Newcom 
cling to it ? Will you be fairer, dear, mth any other naro 
than your own? Will you be happier, after a month, 
bearing a great title, with a man whom you can’t estee 
tied for ever to you, to be the father of Ethel’s children, at 
the lord and master of her life and actions? The proudi 
woman in the ivorld consents to bend herself to this ignomii 
and own that a coronet is a bribe sufficient for her honot 
What is the end of a Christian life, Ethel? a girl’s p 
nurture ; it can’t be this ! Last week, as we walked in 
garden here and heard the nuns singing in their chapel, • 
said how hard it was that poor women should be impriso 
so, and were thankful that in England we had abolished 
slavery. Then you cast your eyes to the ground, and mi 
as you paced the walk, and thought, I know, that per’ 
their lot was better than some others’. 
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fM. Yes, I did. I vras IhinJdng that almost all women 
Tjade slaves one way or other, jind that these poor nuns 
ips were better off than we are. 

'rtv. I never will quarrel with nun or matron for follow’, 
ber vocation. But for our women, who are free, why 
Id they rebel against Nature, shut their hearts up, sell 
lives for rank and monej*, and fort^o the most precious 
of their liberty? Look, Ethel, dear. I love jou so 
if I thought another had your heai% an honest man, 
•al gentleman, like — like him of last year even, I think 
uld go back with a God bless you, and take to my 
ires again, and work on In my own humble way. You 
I Uke a queen to me somehow, and I am but a poor, 
ble fellow, who might be happy, I think, if you were, 
lose balls, where I have seen you surrounded by those 
ant )oung men, noble and wealthy, admirers like me, 
ive often thought, '‘How could I aspire to such a 
ure, and ask her to forego a pabce to share the crust 
poor painter?" 

iktl. You spoke quite scornfully of palaces just now, 
I won’t say a word about the-^the regard which jou 
sss for me. I think you have It— indeed I do. But 
!re best not said, Clive, best for me, perhaps, not to 
that I know It. In your speeches, my poor bo>— and 
will please not to make any more, or I never can see 
or speak to you again, never — ^jou forgot one part of a 
duty: obedience to her parents. They would never 
• * — ■ - . i- •- - whose union 

of vnew. I 

■ • • • “ • to the kind 

• I was bom. 

jrandmamma is kind, toc^ in her way. I came to her 
ly own free will ^\Tien she said she would leave me 
brtune, do jou think it was for in)^elf alone that I was 
? My father’s passion Is to make an estate, and all my 
bers and sisters will be but slenderly portioned. Lady 

■ said she would help them if I came to her, and — n u 
velfare of those little people that depends upon me, Clim 
V do you see, brother, why yon must speak to me so r-o 

more? There is the carriage. God bless you, dear Oi** 
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(Clive sees the carriage drive away after !Miss Newcome 
has entered it ^Yithout once looking up to the window where 
• he stands. When it is gone, he goes to the opposite win- 
dows of the salon, which are open, towards the garden. 
The chapel music begins to play from the convent next 
door. As he hears it he sinks doivn, his head in his hands.) 

Enter Afadame de Florae (^slie goes to him with anxious 
'^"''ks). What hast thou, my child? Hast thou spoken? 

Clive (giery steadily^ Yes. 

Madame de F. And she loves thee? I know she loves 
;e. 

Clive. You hear the organ of the convent? 

Madame de F. Qu’as tu ? 

Clive. I might as well hope to marry one of the sisters of 
nder convent, dear lady. (He sinks down again, and she 
ses him.) 

Clive. I never had a mother ; but you seem like one. 
Madame de F. Mon fils ! O mon fils ! 


CHAPTER X. 

IN WHICH BENEDICK IS A MARRIED MAN. 

E have all heard of the dying French duchess, who vaew^ 
:r coming dissolution and subsequent fate so easily, becav 
le said she was sure that Heaven must deal politely witl 
irson of her quality. I suppose Lady Kew had some si 
Jtions regarding people of rank. Her long-sufTering town 
lem was extreme ; in fact, there were vices which the 
dy thought p.ardonable, and even natural, in a young no 
lan of high station, which she never would have excuse' 
jrsons of vulgar condition. 

Her ladyship's little knot of associates and scandal-be; 
-elderly roues and ladies of the world, whose businc 
as to know all sorts of noble intrigues and exalted < 
ittle : what was happening among the devotees of the c 
aurt at Frohsdorf ; what among the citizen princes c 
uileries ; who was the reigning favourite of the C 
lother at Aranjuez ; who was smitten with whom at "V 
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taples} and the last particulars of the tkror.Lpuj san- 
^f^ofRuisand London;— Lady Kew, I say, tr.othave 
1 peifecdy aware of my Lcrf Farintosh’s a2:us<— 
oites, and manner of and yet she rercr, for ere 
acit, exhibited an? anjer <w dislile toi^ds tha* rchfe- 
i Her amiable heart sras so fuU of kindr^s x-d fcr- 
ssss towards the young prodigal that, even vi'dicct any 
munce on hts she was ready to tale Us: ter 
: inns, and girc him her venemhle bcnMi.ct:Cft. Raiiecc 
»»ess of raiurel Charming tenderness of etsjxy.z{-.n.t 
ih all his faults and idctcdneas; his foSies and fcj seL<nh- 
a, there was no ttoncr-i «hea Lady Ke* ^oild ret Lwi* 
^ the j-oung lord, and er-dewed him wr± Lhi hand cf 
rdiflfflg Ethel 

But the hopes *iidi tha for.d forgivtr.g ertsssr* had 
f— ».■••.•■•. r^As’jx} V, 

• ■ ■ • t *.• a sectrd tmft. 

I » * -red tr. th* Iirr- 

: ' I « « . t-^erJy fr'-ci Firs 

? h» flier's third and last i»ralr*ic «trart, !,:« 

la^ tff home. SI? Brian could rot retr-ynatt bir. /. 
!f beers siicr her amri!, a 2 the rsncies cf the wnr^i -rre 
TB fet hid, tnd Sir EinurS Kewcor^ Barorcs. rB'rxixrt at 
a sad The day after S'f Crun xris hvi n Lii x'-us s: 
^erettsa a fctrer appeared in the I'lca) papers aiurtSMd 
^ the laispmdenl Eiseten cf that Eercugh, m Tt.r± ati 
srphaed son, fse&^ly alledirrg tj the the i-'rrcsu. 
side jo’iiol pnncpies cf the detzased, cr^rtd i^ss^-T 
« a cwidite far the scsi ct rarl-in--errt rev vl-^zc, Sr 
f^’ta crasreed that he shccid spcadiy ynr h. .- rtmsn 
« ?eca to e* friends and cf t-\ 

Tbit be CIS 4 starch S'isai cf ccr adman.-ie enr- 
“-~s retd iia l« Tea? Ivt *2.$ a £?=:- cun- 
»eatctocah-.’,d;r cf cur Pr-testirn rdtrinr, aZ wV: fc:ie» 
tsr: h: i^rsT!- that' wer^d c; 

' great acrirmnand ids 

1 V V-zx^rh, T-c mar br nrr 

^ recurvd to nwmC 
’ afhrtcat,? n? erery ratrej 

I ^ tgxTTrr g cfpatcBS cf erery rniitm? 
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tion. In fine, Bames Newcomc’s manifesto to the Electors 
of Newcorae ^vas as authentic a document, and gave him 
credit for as many public virtues, as that slab over poor Sir 
Brian’s bones in the chancel of Newcome church, tvhich 
commemorated the good qualities of the defunct, and .the 
grief of his heir. 

In spite of the virtues, personal and inherited, of Bames, 
his seat for Newcome was not got without a contest. Tlie 
Dissenting interest and the respectable Liberals of the bor- 
ough wished to set up Samuel Higg, Esq., against Sir Bames 
Newcome; and now it was that Barnes’s civilities of the 
previous year, aided by Madame dc Montcontour’s influence 
over her brother, bore their fruit. Mr. Higg declined to 
stand against Sir Bames Newcome, although Higg’s politi- 
cal principles were by no means those of the honourable 
Baronet ; and the candidate from London, whom the New- 
come extreme Radicals set up against Barnes, was nowhere on 
the poll when the day of election came. So Bames had the 
desire of his heart, and within two months after his father’s 
demise he sat in Parliament as Member for Newcome. 

The bulk of the late Baronet’s property descended, of 
course, to his eldest son, who grumbled, nevertheless, at the 
provision made for his brothers and sisters, and that the 
town-house should have been left to Lady Ann, who was 
too poor to inhabit it. But Park Lane is the best situation 
in London, and Lady Ann’s means were greatly improved by 
the annual produce of the house in Park Lane, which, as we 
all know, was occupied by a foreign minister for several sub- 
sequent seasons. Strange mutations of fortune — old places ; 
new faces — what Londoner docs not see and speculate upon 
them every day? Coelia’s boudoir, who is dead with the 
daisies over her at Kensal Green, is now the chamber where 
Delia is consulting Dr. Locock, or Julia’s children are romp- 
ing; Rorio’s dining-tables have now Pollio’s wine upon them; 
Calista, being a widow, and (to the surprise of everj'body 
who knew Trimalchio, and enjoyed his famous dinners) left 
but very poorly off, lets the house and the rich, chaste, and 
appropriate planned furniture, by Dowbiggin, and the pro- 
ceeds go to keep her little boys at Eton. The ne.xt year, 
as Mr. Clive Newcome rode by the once familiar mansion 
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tsii bdiijs cxd ci! Jsnes. 

Sirs. Ffiadscas drm task to esr Erishts's, in 

JsejTj Str«£, »biis I spec to tbs Ctr, hits:? brsissss ia 
tiai ceret. It has bes sad tbii I kept x s=a3 scccett 
wbh Hoisca Eretbes, to *bcss terd: I wett, xod ettsettj 
tie pariacr tbe creediscn rbxb cost peer cen fed 
cn prser.tfng tiessdrss before Gtr cepnitss zr.d esp-adsts. 
JL'. Hoisen \e»ect=e shock baads tscs: jctu!3t and poed- 
rjs^eiT, ccegnTsiated c« co irr ctinape, s.'^ so forth, 
asd p nae stir & Biniss Xewttsn* cade his sppemnee, 
stSl tls t a e crtir^ for bit dsceased father. 

Xo±L"s codd be core fed, pisac.t:. and cerdiaJ than 
Sir 'Barnes's caansr. He sees^ to know "dl abost ray 
aSiss} co gg Graeatad ce ca evoy fed of pood ferttaie; 
had heard cw I had canrassed the berooph « wh-xh 1 
Ered; hoped fecerdj- to sce ce tn Parliament and on the 
ri^t ede; was laosl arucocs to become acquainted with 
Sirs. Peidenni^ cf whcsi Lady Rockcmstcr said aU sorts 
of fed things ; and asked for oar address, in order that 
I^y Clara Neircome might bars the pleasure of calling on 
my wife. This orremeny was performed soo.t afterwards, 
and an iirriiation to dinner from Sir Barnes and Lady Clara 
Xewcome speedily foDowed it. 

Sir Barnes Xeircoaie^ Bart, M.P.. I need not say, no 
longer inhabited the small house which he had occupied 
immediately after his marriage, but dwelt in a much more 
s^iadotis mansion in Belgtai-ia, where he entertained his 
friends, h’ow that he had come into his kingdom, I must 
say that Barnes was by no means so insufferable as m the 
days of Ms bachelorhood. He had sown his wild cats, and 
spoke with regret and resetre of tiiat season of his moi^ 
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d a sheaf of painting-brushes) when we entered the weiV 
lown quarters. Clive’s picture hung over the mantelpiec^ 
lere his father’s head used to hang in our time — a carefu 
id beautifully-executed portrait of the lad in a velvet coal 
id a Roman hat, with that golden beard which was sacrificec 
the exigencies of London fashion. I showed Laura the 
ceness until she could become acquainted with the_ original 
n her expressing her delight at the picture, the painter wa; 
eased to say, in his modest blushing way, that he_ would be 
ad to execute my wife’s portrait too, nor, as I think, coulc 
ly artist find a subject more pleasing. 

After admiring others of Mr. Ridlej-’s works, our talk nat 
■ally reverted to his predecessor. Clive had migrated t( 
luch more splendid quarters. Had we not heard he ha( 
“come a rich man, a man of fashion? “I fear he is ver 
xy about the arts,” J. J. said, with regret on his counten 
ice; “though I begged and prayed him to be faithful t( 
is profession. He would have done very well in it, in poi 
ait-painting especially. Look here, and here, and here ! ' 
lid Ridley, producing fine sigorous sketches of Clive’s 
He had the art of seizing the likeness, and of making al 
is people look like gentlemen too. He was improvin] 
very day, when this abominable bank came in the way, am 
topped him.” 

What bank? I did not know the new Indian bank c 
rhich the Colonel was a director. Then of course I wr 
ware that the mercantile affair in question was the Bunde 
und Bank, about which the Colonel had written to me fro 
ndia more than a year since, announcing that fortunes we 
0 be made by it, and that he had reserved shares for r 
a the company. Laura admired all Clive’s sketches whi 
lis affectionate brother artist showed to her, with the exo 
ion of one representing the reader’s humble servant, whi 
ifo. Pendennis considered, by no means did justice to 
iriginal. 

_ Bidding adieu to the kind J. J., .and leaiing him to pm 
lis art, in that silent serious way in which he daily labor 
it it, we drove to Fitzroy Square hard by, where I was 
iisple.ased to show the good old hospitable James Binnie 
roung lady who bore my name. But here too we were 
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appointed Placards wafered in the windows announced 
that the old house was to let The woman who kept it 
brought a card in Mrs. MactenaVs frank handwriting, 
announcing Mr. James Binnitfs address was “ Poste-restante^ 
Pau, in the PjTenees," and that bis London agents were 
Messrs. So-and-so. The woman said she beliered the 
gentleman had been unwelL The house, too, looked TC17 
pale, rit'smal, and disordered Wc drove away from the door, 
grieving to think that ill-health, or any oAer misfortunes, 
had befallen good old James. 

Mrs. Pendennis drove back to our lodgings, Brixham's, in 
Jennyn Street, while 1 sped to the City, having business in 
that quarter. It has been said that I kept a small account 
«-iih Hobson Brothers, to whose bank I went, and entered 
the parlour with that trepidation which most poor men feel 
on presenting themselves before City magnates and capitalists. 
>If. Hobson Newcome shook hands most jovially and good- 
naturedly, congratulated me on my marriage, and so forth, 
and presently Sir Games Newcome made his appearance, 
sdll wearing his mourning for his deceased father 

Nothing could be more kind, pleasant, and cordul than 
Sir Barnes's manner. He seemed to know well about my 
affairs ; complimented me on every Jund of good fortune ; 
had heard that I had canvassed the borough in which I 
lived; hoped sincerely to see me in Parliament and on the 
right side; was most anxious to become acquainted with 
Mrs. Pendennis, of whom Lady Bockminsier said ail sorts 
of kind things ; and asked for our address, in order that 
Lady Clara Newcome might have the pleasure of calling on 
tny wife. This ceremony was performed soon afterwards, 
and an invitation to dinner from Sir Barnes and Lady Clara 
Newcome speedily followed it 

Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart, M.P, I need not say, no 
longer inhabited the small house which he had occupied 
immediately after his marriage, but dwelt in a much more 
spadous mansion in Belgravia, where he entertained his 
friends. Now that he had come into his kingdom, I must 
say that Barnes was by no means so insufferable as in the 
days of his bachelorhood. He had sown his wild oats, and 
spoke with regret and reserve of that season , moral 
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culture. He was grave, sarcastic, statesmanlike ; did not try 
to conceal his baldness (as he used before his father’s death, 
by bringing lean wisps of hair over his forehead from the 
bark of his head) ; talked a great deal about the House ; was 
assiduous in his attendance there and in the City 5 and con- 
ciliating with all the world. It seemed as if we were all his 
constituents, and though his efforts to make himself agree- 
able were rather apparent, the effect succeeded pretty well. 
We met Mr. and Mrs. Hobson Newcome, and Clive, and 
Miss Ethel looking beautiful in her black robes. It was a 
family party. Sir Barnes said, girnng us to understand, with a 
decorous solemnity in face and voice, that no large parties aj 
yet could be received in that house of mourning. 

To this party was added, rather to my surprise, my Lore 
Highgatc, who, under the sobriquet of Jack Belsize, has been 
presented to the reader of this historj'. Lord Highgate gave 
Lady Clara his arm to dinner, but went and took a place 
next Miss Ncwcome, on the other side of her; that immedi 
ately by Lady Clara being reserved for a guest who had nol 
as yet made his appearance. 

Lord Highgate’s attentions to his neighbour, his laughing 
and talking, were incessant ; so much so that Clive, from his 
end of the table, scowled in wTath at Jack Belsize’s assidu 
ities: it was evident that the youth, though hopeless, was 
still jealous and in love with his charming cousin. 

Barnes Newcome was most kind to all his guests ; fron 
Aunt Hobson to your humble servant there was not one bu^ 
the master of the house had an agreeable word for him 
Even for his cousin, Samuel Newcome, a gawky youth witl 
an eruptive countenance, Barnes had appropriate words 0 
conversation, and talked about King’s College, of which th( 
lad was an ornament, with the utmost affability. He compli 
mented that institution and young Samuel, and by that sho 
knocked over not only Sam but his mamma too. He talkec 
to Uncle Hobson about his crops ; to Clive about his pic 
tures ; to me about the great effect which a certain articli 
in the Pall Mall Gazette had produced in the House, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was perfectly li^dd witl 
fury, and Lord John burst out laughing at the attack; ii 
fact, nothing could be more amiable than our host on thi 
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London ; she will bore herself to death vrith the old womai 
at Vichy, or with her mother at Rugby ” (whither Lady Am 
had gone to get her boys educated ) ; and accordingly Mis; 
Newcotne came on a \-isit to her brother and sister, at whos( 
house we have just had the honour of seeing her. 

When Rooster took his seat in the House of Lords, hi 
was introduced by Highgate and Kew, as Highgate had beei 
introduced by Kew previously. Thus these three gentlemei 
all rode in gold coaches ; had all got coronets on their heads 
as you %vill, my respected young friend, if you are the eldes 
son of a peer who dies before you. And now they were rich 
they were all going to be very' good boys, let us hope. Kew 
we know, married one of the Dorking family, that seconi 
Lady Henrietta Pulleyn, whom we described as friskinj 
about at Baden, and not in the least afraid of him. Ho\ 
little the reader knew, to whom we introduced the girl ii 
that chatty off-hand way, that one day the young creatur 
would be a countess! But tck knew it all the while; am 
when she was walking about with the governess or rompin] 
with her sisters, and w'hen she had dinner at one o’ciocJ 
^ and when she wore a pinafore very likely, we secretly n 
spected her as the future Countess of Kew, and mother i 
the Viscount Walham. 

Lord Kew was very happy %vith his bride, and very goi 
to her. He took Lady Kew to Paris, for a marriage tri 
but they lived almost altogether at Kewbury afterwar 
where his lordship sowed tame oats now after his wild on 
and became one of the most active farmers of his com 
He and the Newcomes were not very intimate friends. 
Lord Kew was heard to say that he disliked Barnes n 
after his marriage than before. And the two sisters, 1 
Clara and Hady Kew, had a quarrel on one occasion, v 
the latter visited London just before the dinner at whici 
have just assisted, n.ay, at which we are just assisting, 
place — a quarrel about Highgate’s attentions to Ethel 
likely. Kew was dragged into it, and hot words passec 
tween him and Jack Belsize ; and Jack did not go do’ 
Kewbury’ afterwards, though Kerr’s little boy was chris 
after him. All these interesting details, about people < 
very highest rank, we are supposed to whisper in the rc 
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car 35 we are sitting at a Bel^vian dinner-table. My 
dtfar Barmecide friend, isn’t it pleasant to be in such fine 
company? 


four years, had now grown to be one of the most flounshing 
commercial institutions in Bengal. Founded, as the pros- 
pectus announced, at a time when all private credit was 
shaken by the failure of the great Agency Houses, of which 
the downfidl had carried dismay and rum throughout the 
presidency, the B. B. had been established on the 
sound principle of commercial prospenty— -that of associa- 
tion. The native capitalists, headed by the great firm of 
Rummun Loll & Co., of Calcutta, bad largely embarked in 
the B. B.; and the ofiicers of the two services and the Euro 
pean mercantile body of Calcutta had been invited to uke 
shares in an institution which to merchants, native and Eng- 
}i5h,*dviluns and military men, was alike advantageous and 
indis^nsable. How many young men of the latter services 


the greatest capitalist in India as well as the youngest ensign 


trade, of which the profits were so great that it was orily m 
private sittings of the B B. managing committee that the 
details and accounts of these operations could be brought 
fonvard. Otherwise the books of the bank were open to 
every shareholder^ and the ensign or the young civil servant 
was at liberty at any time to inspect his own private acco 
as well as the common ledger. With New South VVal 
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carried on a vast trade in wool, supplying that great colony 
with goods, which their London agents enabled them to pur- 
chase in such a way as to give them the command of the 
market. As if to add to their prosperity, copper-mines were 
discovered on lands in the occupation of the B. Banking 
Company, which gave the most astonishing returns. And 
throughout the vast territories of British India, through the 
great native firm of Rummun Loll & Co., the Bundelcund 
Banking Company had possession of the native markets. 
The order from Birmingham for idols alone (made with their 
copper and paid in their wool) was enough to make the Low 
Church party in England cry out ; and a debate upon this 
subject actually took place in the House of Commons, of 
which the effect was to send up the shares of the Bundel- 
cund Banking Company very’ considerably upon the London 
Exchange. 

The fifth half-yearly diridend was announced at twelve and 
a quarter per cent of the paid-up capital ; the accounts from 
the copper-mine sent the dividend up to a still greater height, 
and carried the shares to an extraordinary premium. In the 
third year of the concern, the house of Hobson Brothers, of 
Ijondon, became the agents of the Bundelcund Banlang 
Company of India ; and amongst our friends, James Binnie, 
who had prudently held out for some time, and Clive New- 
come, Esq., became shareholders, Clive’s good father having 
paid the first instalments of the lad’s shares up in Calcutta, 
and invested every rupee he could himself command in this 
enterprise. When Hobson Brothers joined it, no wonder 
James Binnie was convinced ; Clive’s friend, the Frenchman, 
and through that connection the house of Higg, of Newcome 
and Manchester, entered into the affair; and amongst the 
minor contributors in England we may mention Miss Cann, 
who took a little fifty-pound note share, and dear old Miss 
Honeyman, and J. J., and his father Ridley, who brought 
a sm.all bag of pHngs— all knowing that their Colonel, who 
W.-IS e.iger that his friends should participate in his good for- 
tune, would never lead them wrong. To Clive’s surprise 
Mrs. Mackenzie, between whom and himself there was a con- 
siderable coolness, came to his chambers, and with a solemn 
injunction that the matter between them should be quite 
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should have thought such a one might have secured a sister’s 

approbation. 

Mrs. Pendennh. You fancy we are all jealous of one 
another. No protests of ours can take that notion out of 
your heads. My dear Pen, I do not intend to tr}\ We are 
not jealous of mediocrity; we are not patient of it. I dare 
say we are angry because we see men admire it so. You 
gentlemen, who pretend to be our betters, give yourselves 
such airs of protection, and profess such a lofty superiority 
over us, prove it by quitting the cleverest woman in the room 
for the first pair of bright eyes and dimpled cheeks that 
enter. It was those charms which attracted you in Lady 
Clara, sir. 

Pe/idenrtis. I think she is very pretty, and very innocent 
and artless. 

Mrs. P. Not very pretty, and perhaps not so very artless. 

Pendennh. How can you tell, you wicked woman? Are 
you such a profound deceiver yourself, that you can instantly 
detect artifice in others ? O Laura ! 

Mrs. P. We can detect all sorts of things. The inferior 
animals have instincts, you know. (I must say my mfe is 
always very satirical upon this point of the relative rank of 
the sexes.) One thing 1 am sure of is, that she is not happy, 
and oh. Pen ! that she does not care much for her little girl. 

Pendennh. How do you know that, my dear? 

Mrs. P. We went upstairs to see the child after dinner. 
It was at my rrish. The mother did not offer to go. The 
child was awake and cr>-ing. Lady Clara did not offer to 
take it. Ethel — Miss Newcome took it, rather to my surprise, 
for she seems verj’ haughtj' ; and the nurse, who I suppose 
was at supper, came running up at the noise, and then the 
poor little thing was quiet 

Pendennh. 1 remember we heard the music, as the dining- 
room door was open ; and Newcome said, “ That is what you 
wll have to expect, Pendennis." 

Mrs. P . Hush, sir ! If my baby cries, I think you must 
expect me to run out of the room. I liked Miss Newcome 
after seeing her with the poor little thing. She looked so 
handsome as she walked with it ! I longed to have it my- 
self. 
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Pendennis. Tout vient ct fin, h gvt sail. 

Mrs. P. Don’t be silly. AVhat a dreadful, dreadful place 
this great world of yours Arthur, where husbands do not 
seem to care for their wives, where mothers do not loie their 
children, where children love tiieir nurses best, where men 
talk what they call gallantry I 

Pendennts. ^\'hal? 

Mrs. P. Yes, such as that dreary, languid, pale, bald, 
cadaverous, leering man whkpered to me. Oh, how I dislike 
him 1 I am sure he is unkind to his wife. I am sure he has 
a bad temper ; and if there is any excuse for 

Pendennts. For what? 

Mrs. P. For nothing But you heard yourself that he 
had a bad temper, and spoke sneenngly to his wife. ^V’hat 
could make her marry him ? 

Pendenm's. Money, and the desire of papa and mamma. 
For the same reason Clive’s flame, poor Miss Newcome, «as 
brought out to^ay j that vacant seat at her side was for Lord 
Farintosh, who did not come And (be Marquis not being 
present, the Boron took his innings. Did you not see bow 
tender he was to her, and how fierce poor Clive looked? 

Mrs. P. Lord Highgate was t'ciy attentive to Miss New* 
come, was he ? 

Pendennis. And some years ago, Lord Highgate was break- 
ing bis heart about whom do you think ? about Lady Clara 
Fdleyn, our hostess of last night. He was Jack Belsize 
then, a younger son, plunged over head and ears in debt; 
and of course there could be no marriage. Clive was present 
at Baden when a terrible scene took place, and carried off 
poor Jack to Switzerland and Italy, where he remained till 
his father died, and he came into (he title in which he re- 
joices. And now he is off with the old love, taura, and on 
mth the new, Why do you look at me so? Are you think- 
ing that other people have been in love two or three times 
too? 

Mrs. /I I am thinking that I should not like to live in 
London, Arthur. 
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erally in the right; but that is only the more aggravating. 
Indeed, what can be more provoking, after a dispute vrith 
your mfe, than to find it is you, and not she, %Yho has been 
in the wrong? 

Sir Barnes Newcome politely caused us to understand that 
the entertainment of which we had just partaken was given 
in honour of the bride. Clive must needs not be outdone 
in hospitalit}’, and invited us and others to a fine feast at 
the Star and Garter at Richmond, where Mrs. Pendennis 
was placed at his right hand. I smile as I think how much 
dining has been already commemorated in these veracious 
pages; but the story is an everyday record, and does not 
dining form a certain part of the pleasure and business of 
ever)’ day ? It is at that pleasant hour that our sex has the 
privilege of meeting the other. The morning man and woman 
alike devote to business, or pass mainly in the company of 
their own kind. John has his office; Jane her household, 
her nursery, her milliner, her daughters and their masters. 
In the country he has his hunting, his fishing, his farming, his 
letters; she her schools, her poor, her garden, or what not? 
Parted through the shining hours, and improving them, let us 
trust, we come together towards sunset only ; we make merry 
and amuse ourselves. We chat with our pretty neighbour, 
or survey the young ones sporting ; we make love, and arc 
jealous ; we dance, or obsequiously turn over the leaves of 
Cecilia’s music-book ; we play whist, or go to sleep in the 
arm-chair, according to our ages and conditions. Snooze 
gently in thy arm-chair, thou easy bald-head ! play your 
whist, or read your novel, or talk scandal over your work, 
ye worthy dow.igers and fogeys 1 Meanwhile the young ones 
frisk about, or dance, or sing, or laugh ; or whisper behind 
curtains in moonlit windows ; or shirk away into the garden, 
and come back smelling of cigars — nature having made them 
so to do. 

Nature at this time irresistibly impelled Clive Newcome 
tovrards love-making. It was pairing-season with him. Mr. 
Clive was now some threc-and-twenty years old. Enough has 
been said about his good looks, which were in truth sufficient 
to make him a naatch for the young lady on whom he had 
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his thoughts Trent quite another rray. To be sure, Lady Gara 
is a belle BattguPere too now. He, he, he ! How could he 
say he had no carriage to go home in ? He came^ down in 
Crackthorpe’s cab, who passed us just now, driving back 
young What-d’ye-c^l the painter.” 

Thus did the Major discourse, as we returned towards the 
City. I could see in the open carriage which followed us 
(Lady Clara Newcome’s) Lord Highgate’s white hat, by Clive’s 
on the back seat. 

Laura looked at her husband. The same thought may 
have crossed their minds, though neither uttered it; but 
although Sir Barnes and Lady Clara Newcome offered us 
other civilities during our stay in London, no inducements 
could induce Laura to accept the proffered friendship of that 
lady. When Lady Clara called, my wife was not at home; 
when she invited us, Laura pleaded engagements. At first 
she bestowed on Miss Newcome too a share of this haughty 
dislike, and rejected the advances which that young lady, 
who professed to like my wrife very much, made towards an 
intimacy. When I appealed to her (for Newcome’s house 
' was after all a very pleasant one, and you met the best 
people there), my wife looked at me with an expression of 
something like scorn, and said, “MTry don’t I like Miss 
Newcome? Of course because I am jealous of her: all 
women, you know, Arthur, are jealous of such beauties.” 
1 could get for a long while no better explanation than these 
sneers for my wife’s antipathy towards this branch of the 
Newcome family ; but an event came presently which silenced 
my remonstrances, and showed to me that Laura had judged 
Barnes and his wife only too well. 

Poor Mrs. Hobson Newcome had reason to be sulky at 
the neglect which all the Richmond party showed her; for 
nobody, not even Major Pendennis, as we have seen, would 
listen to her intellectual conversation — nobody, not even 
Lord Highgate, would drive back to town in her carriage, 
though the vehicle was large and empty, and Lady Clara’s 
barouche, in which his Lordship chose to take a place, had 
already tluce occupants Tvilhin it. But in spite of these 
rebuffs and disappointments the rirtuous lady of Brj-anston 
Square Tvas bent upon being good-natured and hospitable; 
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and 1 have to record, in the present chapter, yet one more 
feast of which Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis partook at the expense 
of the most respectable Ncwcome family. 

Although Mrs. Laura here also appeared, and had the 
place of honour in her character of bride, I am bound to 
own my opinion that Mrs. Hobson only made us the pretext 
of her party, and that m reality it was given to persons of a 
much more exalted rank. We were the first to arrive, our 
good old Major, the most punctual of men, bearing us 
company. Our hostess was arrayed in unusual state and 
splendour. Her fat neck was ornamented with jewels ; rich 
bracelets decorated her arras; and this Bryanston Square 
Cornelia had likewise her family jewels distributed round her 
—priceless male and female Newcome gems, from the King's 
College youth with whom we have made a brief acquaintance. 


hairdresser, We had seen the cherub faces of some of these 
darlings pressed against the drawing-room windows as our 
carriage drove up to the door. When, after a few minutes' 
conversation, another vehicle arrived, away they dashed to 
the windows again, the innocent little dears crying out, 
"Here's the Marquis!" and in sadder tones, "No, it isn't 
the Marquis;" by which artless expressions they showed how 


sajing, “AVe expect Fanntosh.” 

“}Vhy, my dearest children," Matronly Virtue exclaimed, 
"this anxiety to behold the young Marquis of Fanntosh? — 
whom we expect at our modest table, Mrs. Pendennis, to-day. 
Twice you have been at the window in your eagerness to look 
for him. Louisa, you silly child, do you imagine that his 
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and I hare to record, in the present chapter, )'et one more 
feast of which Mr. and JIrs. Pendennis partook at the expense 
of the most respectable Neaxome £iinily. 

Although Mrs. Laura here also appeared, and had the 
place of honour in her character of bride, 1 am bound to 
own my opinion that Mrs. Hobson only made us the pretext 
of her party, and that in reality it was given to persons of a 
much more exalted rank. We were the first to arrive, our 
good old hlajor, the most punctual of men, bearing us 
company. Our hostess was arrayed in unusual state and 
splendour. Her fat neck was ornamented with jewels; rich 
bracelets decorated her arms; and this Bryanston Square 


darbngs pressed against the drawing-room windows as our 
carriage drove up to the door. When, after a few minutes’ 
conversation, another vehicle arrived, away they dashed to 
the windows again, the innocent little dears crying out; 
“Here's the Marquis 1“ and in sadder tones; “No, it isn’t 
the Marquis j " by which artless cxpresions they showed how 
^er they were to behold an expected guest of a rank only 
inferior to Hukes in this great empire. 

Putting two and two together, as the saying is, it was not 
difficult for me to guess who the expected Marquis was ; and, 
indeed, the King’s College youth set that question at once to 
res^ by wagging his head at me; 'and winking his eye, and 
sa>in8i “We eicpect Farintosh,” 

, dearest chlldfen," Matronly Virtue exclaimed, 

‘ this anxiety to behold the young Marquis of Fanntosh ? — 
whom we expect at our modest labl^ Sirs Pendennis, tonJay. 
Twice you have been at the window in your c^emess to look 
for him. Louisa, you silly child, do you imagine that his 
lordship will appear in his robes and coronet ? Rodolf, you 
absurd boy, do you think that a Marquis is other than a man? 
I have never admired aught but intellect, Mrs. Pendennis ; 
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hai, let us be thankful, is the only true title to distinction in 

ur countn' non-adays.” 

“Begafk sir,’’ vrhispers the old ?ifajoT to nae, "intellect 
lay be a doosid fine thing, but, in my opinion, a Jitarquisate 
nd eighteen or nventy thousand a year — I should say the 
hrintosh property, -with the Glenlivet estate, and the Roy 
iToperty in England, must be ■srorth nineteen thousand a year 
t the very lowest figure ; and I remember when t'nis young 
nan’s father was only Tom Roj’ of the 42 nd, with no hope 

if succeeding to the title, and doosidh' out at elbows too 

. say, what does the bankeress mean by chattering about in- 
ellect? Hang me, a Marquis is a Marquis ; and Mrs. New- 
ome knows it as well as I do,’’ My good Major was grow- 
ng old, and was not unnaturally a litde testy at the manner 
n which his hostess received him. Truth to tell, she hardly 
00k any notice of him, and cut down a couple of the old 
gentleman’s stories before he had been five minutes in the 
■oom. 

To our party presently comes the host in a flurried couiv' 
;enance, with a white waistcoat, holding in his hand an open 
etter, tmvards which his wife looks with some alarm. " How 
iy’ doo. Lady Clara? how d'y doo, Ethel?” he saj-s, saluting 
Iiose ladies, whom the second carriage had brought to us. 
■‘Sir Barnes is not coming, that's one place va«^t — that. 
Lady Clara, you won't mind, you see him at home ; but here’s 
a disappointment for you, Miss Newcome — Lord Farintosh 
sin’l come.” 

At this, two of the children cry out “Oh I oh'” with such 
a melancholy accent that Miss 'Mewcome and Lady Clara 
burst out laughing. 

“Got a dreadful toothache!” said Mr. Hobson: "here's 
his letter.” 

“ Hang it, what a bore ! ” cries artless young Kings College. 

“^■hy a bore, Samuel? A bore, as you'' call it, for Lord 
Farintosh, I grant; but do you suppe^e that the high in 
stau'on am exempt from the ills of mortaliu-? I know nothing 
more painful than a toothache,” exclaims a virtuous matron, 
using the words of philosophy, but showing the countenance 
of anger. 

“liang it, why didn’t he have it out?” says Samuel 
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Miss Ethel laughed. “I-ord Farintosh would not have 
that tooth out for the world, Samuel,” she cried gaily, “ He 
keeps It in on purpose, and it always aches when he does 


countenance, and light is restored , when at this moment, a 
cab having driven up dunng the period of darkness, the door 
is flung open, and Lord Highgate is annouflced by a loud* 
voiced butler. 

hfy wife, being still the bnde on this occasion, had (he 
honour of being led to the dinner-table by our banker and 
host. Lord Highgate was reserved for Mrs. Hobson, who, 
in an engaging manner, requested poor Chve to conduct his 


where she sate, and seated Lady Clara in the nevt chair to 
that which Lord Highgate chanced to occupy. Feeling him- 
self en uim, and the company being other^v'lse rather mum 
and silent, my uncle told a number of delightful anecdotes 
about the beau monde of his tune, about the Peninsular war, 
the R^ent, Bnimmell, Lord Steyne, Pea Green Payne, and 
so forth. He said the evening was very pleasant, though 
some others of the party, as it appeared to me, scarcely seemed 
to think so. Clive had not a word for his cousin Mario, but 
looked across the table at Ethel all dinner-time. IVhat could 
Ethel have to say to her partner, old Colonel Sir Donald 
M'Craw, who gobbled and drank as his ivont is, and if he 
lud a remark to make, imparted it to Mrs Hobson, at whose 
right hand he was sitting, and to whom, dunng the whole 
course, or courses, of the dinner, my Lord Highgate scarcely 
uttered one single word. 

His Lordship was whispenng all the while into the ringlets 
of Lady Clara ; they were talking a jarp)n which their hos- 
tess scarcely understood, of people only known to her by 
her study of the peerage. When we joined the ladies after 
dinner, Lord Highgate again nude way towards Lady Clara, 
and at an order from her, as I though^ left her ladysWp, and 
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CHAPTER XIL 

CLIVE IN NEW QUARTERS. 

Mv wife was much better pleased with Clive than with some 
of his relatives to whom I had presented her. His face car- 
ried a recommendation with it that few honest people could 
resist. He was always a welcome fnend in our lodgings; 
and even out uncle the ^^aJO^ sigroded his approval of the 
Ud as a young fellow of very good manners and feelings, 
who, if he chose to throw himself aw'ay and be a painter, ma 
Jot, was rich enough, no doub^ to follow his own caprices. 
Clive executed a capital head of Major Pendennis, which 
now hangs in our dratring-room at Fairoaks, and reminds me 
of that friend of my youth. Clivc occupied ancient lofty 
chambers in Hanover Square now. He had furnished them 
in an antique manner, with hangings, cabinets, carved work, 
Venice glasses, fine pnnts, and water-colour sketches of good 
pictures by his own and other hands. He had horses to 
nde, and a liberal purse full of paternal money Many fine 
equipages drew up opposite to his chambers. Few artists had 
such luck as young Mr. Clive. And above his o'vn cham- 
bers were other three, which the young gentleman had hired, 
and jihere, says he, “I hope ere very long my dear old 
father will be lodging with me. In another year he says 
he thinks he will be able to come home, when the affairs 
of the Bank are quite settled. You shake your head 1 
UTiy ? The shares are worth four times what we gave for 
them. We are men of fortune. Pen, I give you my word. 
You should see how much they make of me at Baines Sc 
Jolly’s, and how avil they are to me at Hobson Brothers’ 1 
I go into the City now and then and see our manager, Mr. 
Blackmore. He tells me such stories about indigo, and 

j j Company’s rupees. 

liness, but my father 
' ‘ Dear Cousin Bames 

light call Lady Clara 
’ does in Bryanston 

Square. You can’t think now kind they are to me there. 
My aunt reproaches me tenderly for not ^ing there oftener 
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— jl’s not very good fun dining in Bryanston Square, is it ? 
And she praises my cousin Maria to me — you should bear 
my aunt praise her S I have to take Maria down to dinner ; 
to sit by the piano and listen to her songs in all languages. 
Do you know Maria can sing Hungarian and Polish, besides 
your common German, Spanish, and Italian ? Those I have 
at our other agents’, Baines and Jolly’s — Baines’s, that is, in 
the Regent’s Park, where the girls are prettier and just as 
civil to me as at Aunt Hobson’s.” And here Clive would 
amuse us by the accounts which he gave us of the snares 
which the Misses Baines, those young sirens of Regent’s 
Park, set for him — of the songs which they sang to enchant 
him ; the albums in which they besought him to draw ; the 
thousand winning ways which they employed to bring him 
into their cave in York Termce. But neither Circe’s smiles 
nor Cal)'pso's blandishments had any efiect on him ; his ears 
were stopped to their music, and his eyes rendered dull to 
their charms, by those of the flighty young enchantress with 
whom my wife had of late made acquaintance. 

Capitalist though he was, our young fellow was still very 
^ affable. He forgot no old friends in his prosperitj’, and the 
‘ lofty antique chambers would not unfrequently be lighted up 
at nights to receive F. B. and some of the old cronies of the 
Haunt, and some of the Gandishites, who, if Clive had been 
of a nature that was to be spoiled by flattery, had certainly 
done mischief to the young m.an. Gandish himself, when 
Clive paid a visit to that illustrious artist’s Academy, received 
his former pupil as if the young fellow had been a sovereign 
prince almost, accompanied him to his horse, and would 
have held his stirrup as he mounted, whilst the beautiful 
daughters of the house waved adieus to him from the parlour 
window. To the young men assembled in his studio, Gan- 
dish was never tired of talking about Give. The Professor 
would take occasion to inform them that he had been to 
visit his distinguished young friend, Mr. Newcome, son of 
Colonel Newcome ; that last evening he had been present at 
an elegant entertainment at Mr. Newcome’s new apartments. 
Clive’s drawings were hung up in Gandish’s gallerj-, and 
pointed out to visitors by the worthy Professor. On one or 
two Qcc.asions I was allowed to become a bachelor again, and 
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partidpale in these jovial meetings. How guilty my coat 
(ras on tny return home ; how haughty the lools of the mis- 
tress of my house as she bade Martha carry away the ob- 
■' ' ■ I” i — « d to be as president 

■ ■ own the law, talked 

. consumed the most 

> ■ . ^ ■ • Give’s popularity 

rose prodigiously ; not only youngsters, but old practitioners 
of the fine arts, lauded his talents. What a shame that his 
pictures were ^1 refused this year at the Academy! Alfred 
Smee, Esq ”' * ■ ’ • - r 

confessed * • . -• 

he had be 's ■ " 

were not so good as those of two years before. I am afraid 
Mr. Qive went to too many balls and parties, to clubs and 
jovial entertainments, besides losing yet more time m that 
other pursuit we wot of. hfeanwhrle Jf. Jf. went steadily on 
with his work. No day passed without a Ime ; and Fame was 
not very tar off, though this he heeded but little, and Art, 
his sole mistress, rewarded him for his steady and fond pur- 
suit of her. 

" Look at him," Give would say with a sigh. “ Isn’t he 
the mortal of all others the most to be en«ed ? He is so 
fond of his art that in all the world there is no attraction like 
it for him. He runs to his easel at sunrise, and sits before it 
caressing bis picture all day till nightfalL He takes leave of it 
sadly when dark comes, spends the night in a Life Academy, 
and b^ns next morning da capa Of all the pieces of good 

r—" tlf-r-ll . {j3yg 

in such a 

■ . . ■ d my foot 

■ . -I} p^ette 

and easel. Sometimes 1 succeed a little better in my work, 
and then it will happen for half an hour that I am pleased ; 
hut pleased at what ? pleased at drawing Sir. Mu^'ns’s head 
raAer like Mr. Sluggins- IV'Jiy, a thousand fellows can do 
better; and when one day I readi my very best, thousands 
will be able to do better stiIL Ours is a trade f ich 
nowadays there is no excuse unless one can be . t j 
and I feel I have not the stuff for that No. 666. 


the newcojies. 

Joseph Muggins, Esq., Newcome, Great George Street No. 
979. Portrait of Mrs. Muggins, on her grey pony— Newcome. 
No. 579. Portrait of Joseph Muggins Esq.’s dog Toby— New- 
come. This is what Pm fit for. These are the victories I 
have set myself on achieving. O Mrs. Pendennis ! isn’t it 
humiliating? Why isn’t there a war? Why can’t I go and . 
distinguish myself somewhere and be a general? Why 
haven’t I a genius? I say, Pen, sir, why haven’t I a genius? 
There is a painter who lives hard by, and who sends some- 
times to beg me to come and look at his work. He is in the 
Muggins line too. He gets his canvases with a good light 
upon them ■, excludes the contemplation of all other objects ; 
stands beside his pictures in an attitude himself, and thinks 
that he and they are masterpieces. Masterpieces ! Oh me, 
what drivelling wTetches we are! Fame! — except that of 
just the one or two — what’s the use of it ? I say. Pen, would 
you feel particularly proud now if you had ^vritten Hayley’s 
poems? And as for a second place in painting, w'ho would 
care to be Caravaggio or Caracci ? I wouldn't give a straw 
to be Caracci or Caravaggio. I would just as soon be yonder 
artist who is painting up ‘ FokePs Entire ’ over the public 
house at the corner. He will have his payment afterwards— 
five shillings a day and a pot of beer. — Your head a littl 
more to the light, Mrs. Pendennis, if you please. I ar 
tiring you, I dare say, but then, oh I am doing it so badly 1 

I, for my part, thought Clive was making a very pret 
drawing of my wife, and having affairs of my own to atter 
to, would often leave her at his chambers as a sitter, or fii 
him at our lodgings visiting her. They became the- ve 
greatest friends. 1 knew the young fellow could have 
better friend than Laura ; and not being ignorant of 1 
malady under which he was labouring, concluded natun 
and justly that Clive grew so fond of my wife, not for 
sake entirely, but for his owm, because he could pour 
heart out to her, and her sweet kindness and compas; 
would soothe him in his unhappy condition. 

Miss Ethel, I h.ave said, also professed a great fond 
for Mrs. Pendenni.s, and there was that charm in the y< 
lady’s manner which speedily could overcome even fe 
jealousy. Perhaps L.aura determined magnanimously to 
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quer it ; perhaps she hid it so as to vex me and prove th' 
injustice of my suspicions ; perhaps, honestly, she was con 
quered by the young beauty, and gave her a regard an< 
admiration which the other knew she could inspire wheneve 
she had the will. My wife was fairly captivated by her a 
length. The untamable young creature was docile an< 
gentle in Laura’s presence ; modest, rutural, amiable, full 0 
laughter and spints delightful to see and to hear ; her prei 
ence cheered our quiet little household ; her charm fasci 
nated my wife, as it bad subjugated poor Chve. Even th 
reluctant Farintosh was compelled to own her power, an' 
confidentially told his male friends that, hang it, she was s 
handsome, and so clever, and so confoundedly pleasant ani 
fascinating, and that — that he had been on the point c 
popping the fatal question ever so many tunes, by Jove 

, ...... . . „ J 

w ’ As fo 

C er. Sh 

w , . , , . , . him 01 


“ ^V'hy,” said she, “ should not I be happy as long as the 
sunshine lasts? To-morrow, I know, will be glum and 
dreary enough. \Vhen grandmamma comes back 1 shall 
scarcely be able to come and see you. When I am settled 
in life — ch 1 I shall be settled in life ! Do not grudge me 
tny holiday, Laura. Oh, if you knew how stupid it is to be 
in the world, and how mu^ pleasanter to come and talk, 
and laugh and sing, and be happy with you, than to sit in 
that dreary Eaton Place with poor Clara ! ” 

“ Why do you stay in Eaton Place ? " asks Laura. 

“IVhy? because I must go out with somebody. AVhat 
an unsophisticated little country creature you are I Grand- 

k 

I like being In London best, thank you. You I 


'i^S the"'newcomes. 

You think a girl should like to be \nth hcL iiiuviiCL aiiu 
sisters best ? My dear, mamma -wishes me to be her^ atid I 
stay with Barnes and Clara by grandmamma’s orders. ' Don’t 
you know that I have been made over to Lady Kew, who 
has adopted me ? Do you think a young lady of my ^ref 
tensions can stop at home, in a damp house in Warwiclahi^ 
and cut bread-and-butter for little boys at school? Don’t 
look so very grave and shake your head so, Mrs. Pendennis ! 
If you had been bred as I have, you would be as I am. I 
know what you are thinking, madam.” 

“ I am thinking,” said Laura, blushing, and bowing her 
bead — “ I am thinking, if it pleases God to give me children, 
I should like to live at home at Fairo^." My wife’s 
thoughts, though she did not utter them — and a certain 
modesty and habitual awe kept her silent upon subjects so 
very sacred — went deeper yet She had been bred to measure 
her actions by a standard which the world may nominally 
admit, but which it leaves for the most part unheeded. 
Worship, love, duty, as taught her by the devout study of 
Sacred Law which interprets and defines it — if these 
< the outward practice of her life, they were also its 
^ • and secret endeavours and occupation. She spoke 

, ■' very seldom of her religion, though it filled her heart and 
influenced all her behaviour. 'Whenever she • ’ ■ 

sacred subject, her demeanour appeared to her hu|j' ■ 
awful that he scarcely dared to approach it in her 
and stood without as this pure creature entered^'-' 

Holy of Holies. What must the world appear ' 
person ? Its ambitious rewards, ■■ ■■ 

worth how much? Compared to the ; 
priceless treasure and happiness unspeakable, a 
what has life to offer ? I see before me now 
face, as she looks out from the balcony of the 
villa we occupied during the first happy 
rioge, following Ethel Newcome, who rides 
groom behind her, to her brother's _ - 

far distant Clive had been with us in *• 
brought us stirring news. The good 
time on his way home. “ If Clive ■ ■’ 
from London,” the good man wote ( ■ 
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here. I am sure it is not to hear you read Shahespeare, 
Arthur, or your new novel, though it is very pretty. I wish 
Lady Kewand her sixty thousand pounds were at the bottom 
of the sea ! ” 

“ But she says she is going to portion her younger brothers 
with a part of it ; she told Clive so," remarks I^Ir. Pendennis. 

“ For shame ! ^\^1y does not Barnes Ne^vcome portion his 

younger brothers ? I have no patience with that I'Tiy ! 

Goodness! There is Clive going away, acttially! — Clive! 
Mr. Newcome!” But though my wife ran to the study- 
window and beckoned our friend, he only shook his head, 
jumped on his horse, and rode av.-ay gloomily. 

"Ethel had been cr3'ing when I went into the room,” 
Laura afterwards told me. “ I knew she had ; but she looked 
up from some flowers over which she was bending, began to 
laugh and rattle, would talk about nothing but Lady Hautbois’ 
great breakfast the day before, and the most insufferable May 
Impair jargon ; and then declared it was time to go home and 

ress for Mrs. Booth’s dejcdner, which was to take place that 
afternoon.” 

And so Miss Newcome rode away — back amongst the 
roses and the rouges— back amongst the fiddling, "flirting, 
flattery, falseness — and Laura’s sweet serene face looked after 
her departing. Mrs. Booth’s was a very grand dejeuner. We 
read in the newspapers a list of the greatest names there : a 
Ro>-al Duke and Duchess, a German Highness, a Hindoo 
Nabob, eta ; and amongst the Marquises, Farintosh ; and 
amongst the Lords, Highgate; and Lady Clara Newcome, 
and Miss Newcome, who looked killing^ our acquaintance 
Captain Crackthorpe informs us, and who was in perfectlv 
stunning spirits. “ His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke of 
Farintosh is wild about her,” the Captain said, “ and our poor 
young friend Clive may just go and hang himself. Dine with 
us at the Gar and Starter? Jolly part}-. Oh, I forgot ! mar- 
ried man now ! ” So sajing, the Captain entered the hosteliy 
near which I met him, leaHng this present chronicler to 
return to his oivn home. 
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Pendennis believes its tunes to be the sweetest, the most 
interesting, the most mirth-inspiring, the most pitiful and 
pathetic that ever baby uttered ; which opinions, of course, 
arc backed by iMrs. Hokey, the confidential nurse. Laura's 
husband is not so rapturous, but, let us trust, behaves in a 
way becoming a man and a father.^ We forego the descrip- 
tion of his feelings as not pertaining to the history at pres- 
ent under consideration. A little while before the dinner is 
sen-ed, the lady of the cottage comes down to greet her 
husband’s old friends. 

And here I am sorely tempted to a third description, which 
has nothing to do with the story, to be sure, but which, if 
properly hit off, might fill half a page very prettily. For is 
not a young mother one of the sweetest sights which life 
shows us? If she has been beautiful before, does not her 
present pure joy give a character of refinement and sacred- 
ness almost to her beauty, touch her sweet cheeks with fairer 
blushes, and impart I know not what serene brightness to her 
eyes ? I give warning to the artist who designs the pictures 
, for this veracious story to make no attempt at this subject. 

‘ I never would be satisfied with it were his drawing ever so 
good. 

When Sir Charles Grandison stepped up and made his very’ 
bcautifullest bow to Miss Byron, I am sure his gracious dig- 
nity never exceeded that of Colonel Newcome’s first greet- 
ing to Mrs. Pendennis. Of course, from the very moment 
they beheld one another they became friends. Are not most 
of our likings thus instantaneous? Before she came down to 
sec him, Laura had put on one of the Colonel's shawls — the 
crimson one, with the red palm leaves and the border of many 
colours. As for the white one, the priceless, the gossamer, 
the fairy web, which might pass through a ring, fhat^ every' 
lady mu.st be aware, was already appropriated "to cover the 
cradle, or what I believe is called the bassinet, of lilaster 
Pendennis. 

So we all became the very best of friends ; and during the 
winter months, whilst we still resided at Richmond, the 
Colonel was my wife's coastant visitor. He often came 
without Clive. He did not care for the world which the 
young gentleman frequented, and was more pleased and at 
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I by my wife’s fireside than at more noisy and splendid 
r t linrnents. And Laura bring a sentimental per^n, in- 
i' t d in pathetic novels and all unhappy attachments, of 

’ c she and the Colonel talked a great deal about Mr. 

J ( i little zS2.iT, over which they would have such deep 

^ c mlations that even when /the master of the house 

' a ed, Pateriamilias, the man whom, in the presence of 

1 t ;v. Dr. Portman, Mrs. Laura had sworn to love, honour, 

) € hese two guilt)’ ones would be silent^ or change the 

[ s t of conversation, not canng to admit such an un - 1 
I s fhizing person as myself into their conspiracj’. 

1 m many a talk which they have had together since the « 

! ( el and his son embraced at Malta, Clive’s father had 

, I led to see how strongly the passion which our fncnd 

' 1 nee fought and mastered had now taken possession of 

1 lUDg man. The unsatisfied longing left him mdifTerent 

I other objects of previous desire or ambition. The mis- 

I e darkened the sunshine of his spint, and clouded the 

before his eyes. He passed hours in his painting* 

1 though he tore up what he did there. He forsook his 


aiionj for I am sorry to say he took to pipes and 
Tongest tobacco, for which thw is no excuse. Our 
; roan was changed. During the last fifteen or twenty 
is the malady had been increasing on him of which we 
not chosen to desenbe at length the stages, knowing 
rell that the reader (the male reader at least) does not 
. fig about other people’s sentimental perplexities, and 
wrapped up heart and soul in Cine's a^airs like his 
, whose rest was disturbed if the boy had a headache, 
0 would hare stripped the coat off his back to keep his 


, by means of the prescriptions of some docto or by 
iScacy of some baths, and was again on foot the 

!, tramping about in her grim pursuit of plea \ 
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Pendennis believes its tunes to be the sweetest, the most 
interesting, the most mirth-inspiring, the most pitiful and 
pathetic that ever baby uttered ; which opinions, of course, 
are backed by iMrs. Hokey, the confidential nurse. Laura’s 
husband is not so rapturous, but, let us trust, behaves iri a 
way becoming a man and a father. We forego_ the descrip- 
tion of his feelings as not pertaining to the history at pres- 
ent under consideration. A little while before the dinner is 
served, the lady of the cottage comes dom to greet her 
husband’s old friends. 

And here I am sorely tempted to a third description, which 
has nothing to do with the story', to be sure, but which, if 
properly hit off, might fill half a page very prettily. For is 
not a young mother one of the sweetest sights which life 
shows us? If she has been beautiful before, does not her 
present pure joy give a character of refinement and &acred- 
ness almost to her beauty, touch her sweet cheeks with fairer 
blushes, and impart I know not what serene brightness to her 
eyes? I give warning to the artist who designs the pictures 
for this veracious story to make no attempt at this subject. 
I never would be satisfied with it were his drawing ever so 
good. 

When Sir Charles Grandison stepped up and made his very' 
beautifullest bow to Miss Byron, I am sure his gracious dig- 
nity never exceeded that of Colonel Newcome’s first greet- 
ing to Mrs. Pendennis. Of course, from the very moment 
they beheld one another they became friends. Are not most 
of our likings tiius instantaneous ? Before she came down to 
see him, I^ura had put on one of the Colonel’s shawls — the 
crimson one, with the red palm leaves and the border of many' 
colours. As for the white one, the priceless, the gossamer, 
the fairy web, which might pass through a ring, ihat, evety 
lady must be aware, was already appropriated to cover the 
cradle, or what I believe is called the bassinet, of Master 
Pendennis. 

So we all became the very best of friends; and during the 
winter months, whilst wc still resided at Richmond, the 
Colonel was my wife’s constant sasitor. He often came 
without Clive. He did not care for the %vorld which the 
young gentleman frequented, and was more pleased and at 
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home by my wife’s fireside than at more noisy and ^lendid 
entertainments. And ILaura being a sentimental person, in- 
terested in pathetic nos-els and all unhappy attachments, of 
course she and the Colonel talked a great deal about Air. 
Give’s little afiair, over which thej' would hare such deep 
conlabulations th^ even when /the master of the house 
appeared. Paterfamilias, the man whom, in the presence of 
the Rev. Dr. Portman, Airs, laura had sworn to love; honour, 
etc, these two guilt)* ones would be silent, or change the 
subject of conversation, not caring to admit such an iin- | 

. ■ .» ■ since the i 

• , '* ithcr had 

been led to see how strongly the passion which our friend 
had once fought and mastered had now taken possession of 
the joung man. The unsatisfied longing left him mdifferent 
to all other objects of previous desire or ambition. The mis- 
fortune darkened the sunshine of his spint. and clouded the 
world before his ej*es. He passed hours in his painting- 
room, though he tore up what he did there. He forsook his 
usual ' ' . ’ . f • • • , , 

and sii • - . • . 

hensib . .. r 

dissipation ; for I am sorr)* to say he took to pipes and 
the strongest tobacco, for which there is w e-vcuse. Our 
young nun was changed. Dunng the last fifteen or twenty 
months the malady had been increasing on him of which we 
have not chosen to describe at length the stages, knowing 
very well that the reader (the male reader at least) does not 
care a fig about other people’s sentimental perplerities, and 
is not wrapped up heart and soul in Clive's afiafrs like his 
father, whose rest was disturbed if the boy had a headachsv 
or who would have stripped the coat off his back to keep bis 


again, by means ot the prcscnptions of some doctors or by 
the efficacy of some baths, and was again on foot and in the 
world, tramping about in her grim poisufl of p dy 
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felt secretly that his son was demeaning himself by pursuing 
the art of painting. “ Had he been a soldier, now,"' thought 
Thomas Newcome, “ (though I prevented that), had he been 
richer than he is, he might have married_ Ethel, instead of 
being unhappy, as he now is, God help him 1 I remember 
my own time of grief well enough, and what years it took 
before my wound was scarred over.” 

So with these things occupying his bmin, Thomas New- 
come artfully invited Barnes, his nephew, to dinner, under 
pretence of talking of the affairs of the great B. B. C. With 
the first glass of wine at dessert, and according to the 
Colonel’s good old-fashioned custom of proposing toasts, 
they drank the health of the B. B. C. Barnes dmnk the 
toast with all his generous hearL The B. B. C. sent to 
Hobson Brothers and Newcome a great deal of business, 
was in a most prosperous condition, kept a great balance at 
the bank — a balance that would not be overdrawn, as Sir 
Barnes Newcome vety well knew. Barnes was for having 
more of these bills, provided there were remittances to meet 
the same. Barnes was ready to do any amount of business 
with the Indian bank, or with any bank, or with any indi- 
vidual, Christian or heathen, white or black, who could do 
good to the firm of Hobson Brothers and Newcome. He 
spoke upon this subject with great archness and candour: 
of course as a City man he would be glad to do a profitable 
business anywhere, and the B. B. C.’s business tvas profit- 
able. But the interested motive, which he admitted frankly 
as a man of the world, did not prevent other sentiments 
more agreeable. “ My dear Colonel,” says Barnes, " I am 
happy, most happy, to think that our house and our name 
should have been useful, as I know they have been, in the 
establishment of a concern in which one of our family is 
interested, one whom we all so sincerely respect and re- 
gard.” And he touched his glass with his lips and blushed 
a little as he bowed towards his uncle. He found himself 
making a little speech indeed, and to do so before one 
single person seems rather odd. Had there been a large 
comp.any present, Barnes would not have blushed at all, but 
have tossed off his glass, struck his waistcoat possibly, and 
looked straight in the face of his uncle as the chairman. 
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iVell, he duf very likely believe that he respected and re- 
garded the Colonel 

The Colonel SJud, “'nianlc you, Barnes, with all my 
leart It is always good for men to be fnends, much more 
br blood-relations, as we are.” 

“A relationship which honours me, I’m sure,” says 
Barnes, mth a tone of infinite aflability- You see he be- 
lieved that Heaven had made him die Colonel’s superior. 

“ And I am very glad,” the elder went on, " that you and 
my boy ate good fnends.” 

“ Friends ! of course. It would be unnatural if such near 
relatives were otherwise than good friends.” 

“ You have been hospitable to him, and Lady Clara very 
kind, and he wrote to me telling me of your kindness.— 
i\hem I this is tolerable claret ; I wonder where CUve 
jets U ? " 

“ You were speaking about that indigo, Colonel ' " here 
Barnes interposes “ Our house has done very little in that 
way, to be sure ; but I suppose that our nedit >$ ahu/ as 
good as Baines and Jolly*^ and if——” but the Colonel is in 
i brown study. 

“ Clive will have a good bit of money when I die,” resumes 
Clive’s father. 

“\V'hy, you are a hale man, upon my word quite a young 
man, and may marry again. Colonel,’' replies the nephew 
fascinatingly. 

** I shall never do that," replies the other “ Ere many 
years are gone I shall be seventy years old, Bames ” 

“Nothing in 

IVhy, there was 
will you come d *• 

pretty girl, of ve ' ’ 

the Devonshire iie looks, i am sure, twenty 

years older than you do Why should not jou do like- 
wise?” 

“ Because I like to remain single, and want to leaie Chve 
a rich man. Look here, Bames, you know the value of our 
bank shares, now?” 

“ Indeed I do ; rather speculative, but of couise'^'Stjow 
what some sold for last week,” says Barnes. A 
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“ Suppose I realize now, I think I am worth six lakhs. 
I had nearly two from my poor father. ^ I saved some before 
and since I invested in this affair, and could sell out to- 
morrow with sixty thousand pounds.” 

“ A very pretty sum of money, Colonel,” says Barnes. 

“ I have a pension of a thousand a year.” 

“ My dear Colonel, you are a capitalist ! we know it very 
well,” remarks Sir Barnes. 

“ And two hundred a year is as much as I want for my- 
self,” continues the capitalist, looking into the fire, and 
jingling his money in his pockets. “ A hundred a year 
for a horse, a hundred a year for pocket-money ; for 1 cal- 
culate, you know, that Clive will give me a bedroom and my 
dinner.” 

“ He ! he ! If your son won’t, your nepkrj) will, my dear 
Colonel ! ” says the affable Barnes, smiling sweetly. 

“ I can give the boy a handsome allowance, you see," 
resumes Thomas Newcome. 

“You can make him a handsome allowance now, and 
leave him a good fortune when you die 1 ” says the nephew, 
in a noble and courageous manner, and as if he said 
Twelve times twelve are a hundred and fort)--four, and you 
have Sir B.ames Newcome’s authority — Sir Barnes New- 
come’s, mind you — to say so. 

“ Not when I die, Barnes,” the uncle goes on. “ I will 
give him every shilling I am worth to-morrow morning, if he 
marries as I wish him." 

“Tiiff/ mieux pour lui!'" cries the nephew; and thought 
to himself, “ Lady Clara must ask Clive to dinner instantly. 
Confound the fellow! I hate him — always have; but what 
luck he has ! ” 

" A man v,nlh that property may pretend to a good wife, 
as the French s.ay — hey, Barnes ? ” asks the Colonel, rather 
eagerly looking up in his nephew’s face. 

That countenance was lighted up with a generous en- 
thusiasm. “To any woman, in any rank — to a nobleman’s 
daughter, my dear sir ! ” exclaims Sir Barnes. 

“I w.ant_ your sister, I want my dear Ethel for him, 
Barnes,” cries Thomas Newcome, with a trembling voice, 
and a twinkle in his eyes. “That was the hope I always 
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[lad till my talk with your poor father stopped it 1 Your 
sister A\as engaged to my Lord Kew then, and my wishes 
oi course were impossible. The poor boy is ver>’ much cut 
up, and his whole heart is bent upon possessing her. She 
is not, she can’t be, indifFerenl to him. I am sure she 
would not be if her family in the least encouraged him. 
Can either of these young folks have a better chance of 
happiness again offered to them in life? There’s youth, 
there’s mutual liking, there’s wealth for them almost — only 
saddled w'th the encumbrance of an old dragoon, who won't 
be much m their way Gi%'e us your good word, Barnes, 
and let them come together, and upon my word the rest 
of my days will be made happy if 3 can eat my meal at 
their table.” 

Whilst the poor Colonel was making his appeal, Barnes 
had time to collea his answer, which, since in our character 
of historians we take leave to evplain genilemen’s motives 
as well as record their speeches and actions, we may thus 
inlerpreL “Confound the )oung beggar I” thinks Barnes 
then. “ He will have three or four thousand a year, will he ? 
Hang him, but it’s a good sum of money What a fool his 
father is to give it away ' Is he joking ? No ; he was always 
half craey, 'the Colonel Highgate seemed uncommonly 
sweet on her, and was always banging about our house. 
Farintosh has not been brought to book j'Ct, and perhaps 
neither of them will propose for her My grandmother, I 
should think, won’t hear of her making a low mamage, as 
this certainly is , but it’s a pity to throw away four thousand 
a year, ain’t it ? ” All these natural calculations passed 
briskly through Barnes Newcome’s mind, as his uncle, from 
the opposite side of the fireplace, implored him m the above 
little speech. 

“ My dear Colonel” said Barnes, “ my dear, kind Colonel I 
I needn’t tell you that j’our proposal flatters us as much as 
your extraordinary generosity surpnscs me. I never heard 
anything like it — never. Could I consult my own wishes, 
I w-ould at once. I would, permit me to say, from sheer 
admiration of your noble cluntcter, say yes with all my 
heart to your proposal. But, alas, I haven’t that power.” 

“Is — IS she engaged?” asks the Colonel, look 
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pro^'etor of the bouse cowered over a bed<andle and a 
furtive teapot in the back drawing-room. Lady Kew’s grnj 
were not here. The tall canary ones with white polls only 
showed their plumage and sang in spring. The solitary 
wretch who takes charge of London houses, and the two 
servants specially affected to Lady How’s person, were the 
only people in attendance. In fact her ladyship was in 
town. And that is why, no doubt, Bames Newcome said 
nothing about her being there. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

FAMILY SECHETS. 

The figure cowenng over the furtive teapot glowered grimly 
at Bames as be entered, and an old voice said, "Ho, it’s 
loul" 

“I have brought you the notes, ma'am,” says Bames, 
taking a packet of those documents from his pocket-book. 
"I could not come sooner; I have been engaged upon bank 
business until now.” 

“1 dare sayl You smell of smoke, hkc a couner," 

“A foreign capitalist; he would smoke. They will, 
ma’am. / didn’t smoke, upon my word.” 

" I don’t see why you shouldn’t, if >ou like it. You will 
never get anything out of me whether jou do or don’t 
How is Clara? Is she gone to the «)untry mth the chil- 
dren? Newcome is the best pbce for her." 

" Doctor Bambury thinks she can more in a fortnight 
The boy has had a little ” 

“A little fiddlestick* I tell you it is she who likes to 
stay, and nukes that fool Bambury advise her not going 
away. I tell you to send her to Newcome , the air is good 
for her.” 

" By that confounded smoky town, my dear Lady Kew ? ” 

"And invite your mother and little brothers and sisters to 
stay Christmas there. The way in which you neglect them 
is shameful, it is, Bames.” 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I propose to manage my own 
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"And yoti spoiled her aftar she was found, sir. She told 
le part of her story that n^t she came to me. I know it 
> mjSi Bames. You hare treated her dreadfidly, sir,” 

“I know that she makes my life miserable^ and there is no 
elp for says Barnes, grinding a curse between his teeth. 
‘Well, rm more ab^ d>t<- How is Ethel? Gone to 
!eep ^ter her journey? What do you thmk, ma’am, I bare 
ifought for her? A proposal.” 

**£on Dieul You don't mean to say Charles Bdsize was 
a earnest J ” ones the dowager. “ I always thot^ht it was 

“It is not from Lord H^gate^ ma’am,” Sir Barnes said 
loomily. “It is some time since I bare known that he was 
tot in earnest, and he knows tK?t I am now.” 

“Gradous goodness ! come to blows with him, too? You 
are not ? That would be the rery th^ to cake the world 
alk," says the dowager, with some arudety. 

answers Barnes. “He knows well cnot^b that 
bere can be no open rcptcre. We bad some words the 
ither day at a dinner he gare at his own house ; Colonel 
Cewtom^ and that young beggar Clire, and that fool Mr. 
lobson were there. Lord Highgaie was confoundedly ia> 
olent He told me that I did not dare to (juarrel with him 
because of the account be kept at our house. I should like 
0 hare masacred him ! She has told him that I struck her. 
rhe insoleit brute' he says he wiD tell it at my debs; 
nd Lhrealens persorul riolence to me there tf I do it agaia 
^7 Kew, I’m not safe from that man a.*:d Uat woman,” 
lies poor Barnes, in an agony of tcrnir. 

“Fighting is Jack Belsm’s business, Barnes N'ewcome; 
aanking is yotas, luckily,” said the dowager. “.As old Lord 
ilighgate was to die, and his eldest son too; it is a pity cer- 
ainlf they had not died a year or two earher, and left poor 
and Charles to come logetbef- You should bare car- 
led some woman in the serious way ; my daughter AValham 
muld hare found you one. Frank, I am told, and ha wife 
m on rery sweetly together ; her mother-in-liw governs the 
■hole fajaily. They hare turned the theatre back into a 
^pel agxm; they hare six h'ttle plct^hbc^ dressed in sur- 
plices to sing the service, and Frank ial the Meax of Kew** 
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bury play at cricket vritb them on holidays. Stay, ishy should 
not Clara go to Ketvbui)'?” 

“She and her sister have quarrelled about this very afiair 
vritb Lord Highgate. Some time ago it appears they bad 
words about it, and when I told Kew that b 3 'gones bad best 
be bygones, tirat Highgate was vety sweet upon Ethel now, 
and that I did not choose to lose such a good account as bis, 
Kew was vert’ insolent to me : his conduct was blackguardly, 
ma’am, quite blackguardb*, and you may be sure but for our 

relationship 1 would have called him to 

Here the talk between Barnes and his ancestress was in- 
terrupted by the appear.ance of Miss Ethel Newcome, taper 
in hand, who descended from the upper regions enveloped in 
a shawl, 

“ How do }'ou do, Barnes ? How is Clara ? I long to see 
my little nephew. Is he like his pretn* papa?” cries the 
young lad\% gi\’ing her fair cheek to her brother. 

'‘Scotland has agreed with our Newcome rose,” says 
es gallantlj’. “My dear Ethel, I never s-aw you in 
'''ter beauty." 

By the light of one bedroom candle ! \Vhn.t should I be 
;he whole room were lighted? You would see my face 
n was- covered all over with wrinkly and quite pale .and 
ebegone with the dreariness of the Scotch journey. Oh, 
at a time we have spent! — haven’t we, grandmamma ? — 1 
iCT wish to go to a great castle again ; above all, I never 
h to go to a little shooting-bos. Scotland may be very 
ll for men ; but for women — callow me to go to P.aris when 
tt there is talk of a Scotch espedition. "l had rather he 
a boarding-school in the Champs Elysees than in the 
t ctBtle in the Highlands. If it h.ad not been for a 
quarrel with Eanny Follington, I think I should have 
Glen Shorf' iini. Ifeve you seen my dear, dear 
olon e! jf , ' 1 cn did he arrive ? ” 

e?,’ t’. . he come?” asks Lady Kew. 

re, grandmamma ! did yon ever 
I found it in a packet in my 

the dowager, bending her 
“Your Colond is a inar.v/ 
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homme — that must be said of him — ^and in this does not 
quite take after the rest of the famil}'. Hum J hum I Is he 
going iway again soon ? " 

“He has made a fortune, a rety considerable fortune for 
a man in that rank in bYi^^saja Sir Bames. “He cannot 
hare less than sixty thousand pounds." 

“Is that much?" asks Ethel 

“Not in England, at our rate of interest; but bis money 
is in India, where he gels a great percentage. — His inrome 
must be fire or six thousand pounds, ma’am,” sa)^ Bames, 
turning to Lady Kew. 

“A few of the Indians were in socrety in my time, my 
dear," says Lady Kew musingly. “My father has often 
talk^ to me at»ut Harwell of Stanstea^ and his bouse in 
St Jams's Square ; the man who ordered ‘ more curricles ' 
when there were not carriages enough for his guests. I was 
taken to Mr. Hastings’s truL It was very stupid and long. 
The young man, the painter, I suppose will leave his paint* 
pots now and set up as a gentleman. 1 supple they were 
t'ery poor, or his father would not have put him to such a 
profession. Bames, why did rou not make him a clerk in 
the t^fc, and save him from tW humiliation?” 

“HumDbtion' why, he is proud of it My uncle is as 
proud as 3 Flantagenet, though he is as humble as — as what ? 
Gbe me a simile, Bames. Do you know what my quarrel 
with Tanny FoIIington was about? She said we were not 
descended from the barber-surgeon, and laughed at the Battle 
of Bosworth. She says our great-grandfather was a weaver. 
Hoj he a weaver?" 

“How should I know? and what on earth does it matter, 
myehOd? Except the Gaunts, the Howards, and one or two 
more, there is scarcely any good blood in England. You are 
locky in sharing some of mine. Jly poor Lord New’s grand- 
father was an apothecary at Hampton Court, and founded the 
Cunily by giving a dose of rhubarb to Queen Caroline. As a 
rule, nobody is of a good family. Didn't that young mai^'^ 
that son of the Colonel's, go about last jear? How did h 
gel in sodety? llTiere did we meet him? Oh,-a*-^'’ 

I’es, when Bames was courting, and my grandso ^ 
grandson — acted so wicked^." Here she began 
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would come to. An artist propose for Ethel! One of 'her 


out of its own room." 

"You did not teJl Ethel this pretty news, I suppose?" 

“ Of course 1 didn’t tell Ethel. Nor did I tell the Colonel 
that Ethel was in London. He fancies her in Scotland with 
your ladyship at this moment “ 

“I wish the Colonel were at Calcutta and his son with 
him. I wish he was in the Ganges. I wish he was under 
Juggernaut’s car," cried the old lady. “ How much money 
has the wretch really got? If he is of importance to the 
tank, of course you must keep well with him. Five thousand 
a year, and he says he w»U settle it all on his son 1 He roust 
be crazy. There is nothing some of these people will not 
do, no sacrifice they will not make, to ally themselves with 
good families. Certainly you must remain on good terms 
with him and his bank And we must say nothing of 
the business to Ethel, and trot out of town as quickly as we 
can. Let me see. We go to Drummmgton on Saturday. 
This is Tuesday.~Barkms, you will keep the front drawing* 
room shutters shut, and remember we are not m town, unless 
Lady Glenlivet or Lord Farmtosh should call." 

"Do you think Farintosh will — will call, ma’am?" asks 
Sit Barnes demurely 

“He will be going through to Newmarket He has been 
where we have been at two or three places in Scotland," re- 


puctt ; nis. NuiioiK Douse is noi uvietioi. 
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casually ; “ and tired of the dissipated life he has been lead- 
ing, let us hope he will mend his ways, and find a virtuous, 
well-bred young woman to keep him right.” , With, this her 
ladyship’s apothecary is announced, and her banker and 
grandson takes his leave. 

Sir Barnes walked into the City with his umbrella, read his 
letters, conferred with his partners and confidential clerks ; 
was for a while not the exasperated husband, or the affec- 
tionate brother, or the amiable grandson, but the shrewd, 
brisk banker, engaged entirely with his business. Presently 
he had occasion to go on ’Change or elsewhere to confer 
with brother capitalists, and in Combili behold he meets his 
uncle, Colonel Newcome, riding towards the India House, a 
groom behind him. 

The Colonel springs off his horse, and Barnes greets him 
in the blandest manner. “Have you any news for me, 
Barnes?” cries the officer. 

"The accounts from Calcutta are remarkably good. That 
cotton is of admirable quality really. Mr. Briggs of our 
ouse, who knows cotton as well as any man in England, 

“ It’s not the cotton, my dear Sir Barnes,” cries the other. 

“ The bills are perfectly good ; there’s no sort of difficulty 
about them. Our house will take half a million of ’em if ” 

“You are talking of bills, and I am thinking of poor 
Clive,” the Colonel interposes. “ I wish you could give me 
good news for him, Barnes.” 

“I wish I could. I heartily trust that I may some day. My 
good wishes, you know, are enlisted in your son’s behalf,” 
cries Barnes gallantly, “ Droll place to talk sentiment in, 
Cornhill, isn’t it ? But Ethel, as 1 told you, is in the hands 
of higher powers, and we must conciliate Lady Kew if we 
can. She has always spoken very highly of Clive, very.” 

“ Had I not best go to her?” asks the Colonel. 

“ Into the north, my good sir? She is— ah — she is travel- 
ling about. I think you had best depend upon me. Good- 
morning. In the City we have no hearts, you know, Colonel 
Be sure you shall hear from me as soon as Lady Kew and ' 
Ethel come to town,” 

And the banker hurried away, shaking his finger-tips to.- 
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taclfii and leaving the good Colonel utterly surprised at his 
staxements. For the £a« is, the Colonel knew that Lady 
Kew was in London, haring been apprised of the circumstance 
in the simplest nunner in the world — namely, by a note from 
hliss Ethel, wluch billet he had in his pocket whilst he was 
talb’ng with the head of the house of Hobson Brothers. 

“My dearuncle* tthe note said), “how glad I shall be to 
see you 1 How shall I thank }O 0 for the beautiful shawl, 
and the kind, kind remembrance of me ? I found your pre^ 
ent yesterday evening, on our arnraJ from the north. We 
are only here en panant, and sec nobcdj; in Queen Street but 
Barney who has just b^ about business, and he does not 
count, you know. I shall go and see Clara to-morrow, and 
make her take me to see >our pretty friend Jfrs. Pendennis. 
How glad I should be if you happened to pay Mrs. P. a visit 
about turol Cood-nighc I thank jou a thousand times, and 
am always your affectionate— E. 

“Queen Street Tuesday night Ttetlu dclaek." 

This note came to Colonel Newcome’s breakfast-tabl^ 
and he smothered the exclamation of wonder which was ris- 
ing to bis lips, not choosing to provoke the questions of Clive, 
who sate opposite to him. Clives father was in a woeful 
perplexity all that forenoon, “Tuesday n^gh^ twelve o’clock," 
thought he, “^^hy, Barnes must have gone to his granj^- 
mother from my dinner-table ; and he told me she was tv 


Newcome say what is uotnie to mislead me? The fellow 
actually went away simpering and kissing his hand to me 
with a falsehood on his lips ! WTiat a pretty villain I A 
f " ‘ , ' ■ ..... 

and • 

I " _ . "the 

Colonel rode towards Kicbmond, where he was to happen to 
call on Mrs. Pendennis. 

It was not much of a fib that Barnes had told. Lady Kew 
announdng that she was out of town, her grandson no 
doubt thought himself justified in saying so, as any other of 
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hex servants would have done. But if he had recollected 
how Ethel came down with the Colonel’s shawl on her 
shoulders, how it was possible she might, have written to 
thank her uncle, surely Barnes Newcome would not have 
pulled that unlucky long-bow. The Banker had other things 
to think of than Ethel and her shasvl. 

When Thomas Newcome dismounted at the door of 
Honeymoon Cottage, Richmond, the temporary residence of 
A, Pendennis, Esq., one of the handsomest young women in 
England ran into the passage with outstretched arms, called 
him her dear old uncle, and gave him hvo kisses that I dare 
say brought blushes on his lean, sunburnt cheeks. Ethel 
clung always to his affection. She wanted that man, rather 
than any other in the whole world, to think well of her. 
When she was with him, she was the amiable and simple, the 
loving, impetuous creature of old times. She chose to think 
of no other. Worldliness, heartlessness, e^er scheming, 
cold flirtations, marquis-hunting, and the like, disappeared 
*. for a while, and were not, as she sate at that honest man’s 
side. Oh me, that we should have to record such charges 
against Ethel Newcome ! 

“He was come home for good now? He would never 
leave that boy he spoiled so, who was a good boy too ; she 
wished she could see him oftener. At Paris, at Madame de 
Florae’s — I found out all about Madame de Florae, sir,” says 
Miss Ethel, with a laugh — “we used often to meet there ; and 
here, sometimes, in London, But in London it was differ- 
ent. You know what peculiar notions some people have ; 
and as I live with grandmamma, who is most kind to me and 
my brothers, of course I must obey her, and see her friends 
rather than my own. She likes going out into the world, and 
I am bound in duty to go with her,” etc., etc. Thus the 
young lady went on talking, defending herself, whom nobody 
attacked, protesting her dislike to gaiety and dissipation ; you 
would have fancied her an artless young country lass, only 
longing to trip back to her village, milk her cows at sunrise, 
and sit spinning of winter evenings by the fire. 

“IVhy do you come and spoil my tete-a-tete with my uncle, 
Mr. Pendennis ? " cries the young lady to the master of the 
house, who happens to enter. “ Of all the men in the world 
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the one I like best to talk to’ Does be not look younger 
than when he went to India? When Clive manies that 
pretty little Miss Mackeruie, you will marry again, uncle, and 
I will be jealous of your wife." 

“Did Bames tell you that we had met last night, my 
dear?” asks the Colonel. 

“ Not one word. Your shawl and your dear kind note 
told me you were come. Why did not Barnes tell us ? Why 
do you look so grave ?” 

“ He has not told her that I was here, and would have me 
believe her absent,” thoi^ht Newcome, as his countenance 
fell " Shall I give her my own message, and plead my poor 
boy’s cause with her?" I know not whether he was about 
to lay his suit before her — he said hunself subsequently that 
his mind was not made up—bui at this juncture a procession 
oF nurses and babies made their appearance, followed by the 
two mothers, who had been companng their mutual prodi- 


which she came to vistt Mrs. Pendenms 
Luncheon was served presently. The carriage of the New- 
comes drove away, my wife smilingly pardoning Ethel for the 
’ lade at our house. 
>d Colonel held a 
told us what had 


(though iheTecftai of the circumstance brought tears into my 
wife’s eyes) j he mentioned it by the way, and as a matter 
that was scarcely to call for comment, much less praise. 

Barnes’s extraordinary statements respecting I^dy Kelp’s 
absence puzaled the elder Newcome, and he spoke of his 
nephew’s conduct with much indignation. In vain I urged 
that her ladyship desmng to be considered absent from Lon- 
don, her grandson was bound to keep her secret “ Keep 
her secret, yes, tell me lie% no*" cries out the Colonel 
Sir Barnes’s conduct was, in lact, indefensible, thoi^h not 
altogether unusual ; the worst deduction to be drawn from 4? 
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in my opinion, was that Clive’s chance with the young lady 
was but a poor one, and that Sir Barnes Newcome, inclined 
to keep his uncle in good-humour, w'ould therefore give him 
no disagreeable refusal. 

Now this gentleman could no more pardon a lie than he 
could utter one. He would believe all and everything a man 
told him until deceived once, after which he never forgave. 
And wrath being once roused in his simple mind and dis- 
trust firmly fi.xed there, his anger and prejudices gathered 
daily. He could see no single good quality in his opponent, 
and hated him with a daily increasing bitterness. 

As ill luck would have it, that very same evening, at his 
return to town, Thomas Newcome entered Bays’s club, of 
which at our request he had become a member during his 
last visit to England, and there was Sir Barnes as usual, on 
his way homewards from the city. Barnes was writing at a 
table, and sealing and closing a letter, as he saw the Colonel 
enter. He thought he had been a little inattentive and curt 
with his uncle in the morning ; had remarked, perhaps, the 
expression of disapproval on the Colonel’s countenance. He 
simpered up to his uncle as the latter entered the club-room, 
and apologized for his haste when they met in the City in the 
morning — all City men were so busy ! “ And I have been 
writing about that little affair just as you came in,” he said — 
“ quite a moving letter to Lady Kew, I assure you, and I do 
hope and trust we shall have a favourable answer in a day 
or two.” 

“ You said her ladyship was in the north, I think ? ” said 
the Colonel dryly. 

“ Oh yes — in the north, at — at Lord Wallsend’s — great coal- 
proprietor, you know.” 

“And your sister is with her?” 

“ Ethel is always with her.” 

“I hope you vvill send her my very best remembrances,” 
said the Colonel. 

“ rilopen the letter, and add’em in a postscript,” said Barnes. 

“Confounded liar!” cried the Colonel, mentioning the 
circumstance to me aftenvards; “why does not somebody 
pitch him out of the bow-window? ” 

If we were in the secret of Sir Barnes Newcome’s corre- 
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spondence, and could but peep into that particular letter to 
bis grandmother, I dare say we should read that he bad seen 
the Colonel, who was very anxious about his darling youth’s 
suit, but, pursuant to Lady Kerr’s desire, Bames had stoutly 
maintained that her ladyship was still in the north, enjoying 
the genial hospitality of Lord Wallsend, that of course he 
should say nothing to Ethel, except with Ijdy Kew’s full 
permission j that he wished her a pleasant trip to — — , and 
was, etc , etc. 

Ther), if we could follow him, we might see him reach his 
Belgravian mansion, antf fling an angry word to his wife as 
she sits alone in the darkling drawing-room, ponng over the 
embers. He will ask her, probably with an oat!^ I'hy the 

she is not dressed ? and if she always intends to keep 

her company waiting? An hour hence^ each with a smirk, 
and the lady in smart raiment, with flowers in her hair, will 
be greeting their guests as they arrise. Then will come 
dinner, and such conversation as it bnngs. Then at night 
Sir Bames will issue forth, agar in mouth . to return to his 
own chamber at his own hour; to breakfast by himself ; to 
go Cit^*wards, money-getting He will see his children once 
a fortnight, and exchange a doaen sharp words with his wife 
twice in that tune 

Afore and more sad does the Lady Clara become from day 
to day', liking more to sit lonely o%er the fire , careless about 
the sarcasms of her husband, the prattle of her children. 
She cries sometimes over the cradle of the young faeir. She 
is aweary’, aweary. You understand, the man to whom her 
parents sold her does not make her happy, though she has 


• CHAPTER XV. 

IN WHICH KINSMEN FAIL OtTI. 

Not the least difficult part of Thomas Newcome’s pr 
business was to keep from bis son all knowledge 



negotiation in which he was en^ged on Clive’s behalf. If 
my gentle reader has had sentimental disappointments, he 
or she is aware that the frierids who have given him most 
sympathy under these calamities have been persons who 
have had dismal histories of their own at some time of their 
lives; and 1 conclude Colonel Newcome in his early days 
must have suffered very cruelly in that affair of which we 
have a slight cognizance, or he would not have felt so very 
much anxiety about Clive’s condition. 

A few chapters back and we described the first attack, and 
Clive’s manful cure. Then we ha'd to indicate the young 
gentleman’s relapse, and the noisy exclamations of the youth 
under this second outbreak of fever. Calling him back after 
she had dismissed him, and finding pretext after pretext to 
see him, why did the girl encourage him, as she certainly 
did? I allow, with Mrs. Grundy and most moralists, that 
Miss Newcome’s conduct in this matter was highly reprehen- 
sible ; that if she did not intend to marry Clive, she should 
have broken with him altogether; that a virtuous young 
woman of high principle, etc., etc., having once determined 
to reject a suitor, should separate from him utterly then and 
there — never give him again the least chance of a hope, or 
reillume the extinguished fire in the wretch’s bosom. 

But coquetry, but kindness, but family affection, and a 
strong, very strong partiality for the rejected lover — are these 
not to be taken in account, and to plead as excuses for her 
behaviour to her cousin ? The least unworthy part of her 
conduct, some critics will say, was that desire to see Clive 
and be well with him. As she felt the greatest regard for him, 
the showing it was not blamable ; and every flutter which 
she made to escape out of the meshes which the world had 
cast about her, was but the natural effort at liberty. It tvas 
her prudence which was wrong, and her submission wherein 
she was most culpable. In the early church story, do we not 
read how young martyrs constantly had to disobey worldly 
papas and inammas, who would have had them silent, and 
not utter their dangerous opinions ? how their parents locked 
them up, kept them on bread and tvater, whipped and tor- 
tured them, in order to enforce obedience? Nevertheless 
they would declare the truth ; they would defy the gods by 
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law established, and deliver themselves up to the Hons or the 
tormentors. Are not there Heathen Idols enshrined among 
us still ? Does not the world worship them, and persecute 
those who refuse to kneel ? Do not nuny timid souls sacri- 
fice to them ; and other bolder spirits rebel, and, with rage 
at their hearts, bend down their stubborn knees at their 
altars ? See ! I began by siding with Mrs. Grundy and the 
world, and at the next turn of the see-saw have lighted down 
on Ethel’s side, and am disposed to think that the very best 
part of her conduct has been those escapades which — which 
right-minded persons most justly condemn. At leas^ that a 
young beauty should torture a man with alternate liking and 
indifference j allure, dismiss, and call him back out of ban- 
ishment ; practise aris-to-please upon him, and ignore them 
when rebuked for her coquetry— these are surely occurrences 
so common m >oung women’s history as to call for no special 
censure j and if on these charges Miss Nmveome » guilty, is 
she, of all her sex, alone m her criminality? 

So Ethel and her duenna went away upon their tour of 
visits to mansions so splendid, and among hosts and guests 
so polite, that the present modest historian does not dare to 
follow them. Sumce it to say that Ehike This and Earl That 
were, according to their hospiuble custom, entertaining a 
brilliant circle of friends at their respective castles, all whose 
names the Morning Post gave^ and among them those of 
the Dowager Countess of Kew and Miss New come. 

During her absence Thomas Newcome gnmly awaited the 
result of his appUcalion to Bames That Baronet showed his 
uncle a letter, or rather a postscript, from Lady Kew, which 
- ’limself, in which the 
' Colonel Newcome’s 
le had very different 
views for her grand-daughter, Miss Newcome’s choice of course 
lay with herself. Meanwhile, Lady K and Ethel were en- 
gaged in a round of visits to the country, and there would 
be plenty of time to resume this subject when they came 
to London for the season. And, lest dear Ethel’s feelings 
should be needlessly agitated by a discussion of the subject, 
and the Colonel should take a tancy to write to her privately, 
Lady Kew gave orders that all letters from Londop^"**>yId 
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be dispatched under cover to her ladyship, and carefully ex- 
amined the contents of the packet before Ethel received her 
share of the correspondence. 

To write to her personally on the subject of the marriage, 
Thomas Newcome had determined was not a proper course 
for him to pursue. “They consider themselves,” says he, 
“above us, forsooth, in their rank of life (oh, mercy! what 
pigmies we are ! and don’t angels weep at the brief author- 
ity in which we dress ourselves up!), and of course the 
approaches on our side must be made in regular form, and 
the parents of the young people must act for them. Clive is 
too honourable a man to wish to conduct the affair in any 
other way. He might try the influence of his beaux yeux, 
and run off to Gretna with a girl who had nothing ; but the 
young lady being wealthy, and his relation, sir, we must be 
on the point of honour, and all the Kews in Christendom 
shan’t have more pride than we in this matter.” 

All this time we are keeping Mr. Clive purposely in the 
background. His face is so woebegone that we do not care 
to bring it forward in the family picture. His case is so 
common that surely its lugubrious symptoms need not be de- 
scribed at length. He works away fiercely at his pictures, and 
in spite of himself improves in his art. He sent a “ Combat 
of Cavalry,” and a picture of “ Sir Brian the Templar carrying 
off Rebecca,” to the British Institution this year; both of 
which pieces were praised in other journals besides the Pall 
Mall Gazette. He did not care for the newspaper praises. 
He was rather surprised when a dealer purchased his “Sir 
Brian the Templar.” He came and went from our house a 
melancholy swain. He was thankful for Laura’s kindness 
and pity. J. J.’s studio was his principal resort ; and I dare 
say, as he set up his own easel there, and worked by his 
frietid’s side, he bemoaned his lot to his sympathizing friend. 

Sir Barnes Newcome’s family was absent from London 
during the winter. His mother, and his brothers and sisters, 
his trife and his two children, were gone to Newcome for 
Christmas. Some six weeks after seeing him, Ethel wrote 
her uncle a kind, merry letter. They had been performing 
private theatricals at the country house where she and Lady 
Kew were staying. “ Captain Crackthorpe made an admir- 
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able Jeremy Diddler in * Raising the Wind.' Lord Farinlosh 
broke do\7n lamentably as Fusbos in ‘Bombasles Furioso.’" 
Miss Ethel had distinguished herself m both of these face- 
tious little comedies. “I should like Cine to paint me as 
Miss Plainwaj-s," she \vrote. **1 wore a powdered front, 
painted my face all over wnnkles, imitated old Lady Griffin 
as well as I could, and looked sixty at least ” 

Thomas Newcome wrote an answer to his fair niece’s pleas- 
ant letter. “Clive,” he said, "would be happy to bargain to 
paint her, and nobody else but her, all the days of his life j 
and,” the Colonel was sure, "would admire her at sixty as 
much as he did now, when she was forty years younger.” 
But, determined on mainf-»*»>*"'’ 
respecting Miss Newcor 
and desired him to foni 

the note, and promised to uispatco it 1 he communications 
between him and his uncle had been very brief and cold 
since the telUng of those little fibs concerning old Lady 
, Kew’s wsits to London, which the Baionet ditciissed from 
his mind as soon as they were spoken, and which the good 
Colonel never could forgive Barnes asked his uncle to 
dinner once or twice, but the Colonel was engaged. How 
was Barnes to know the reason of the elder's refusal ? A 
London man, a banker, and a member of Parharrient has a 
thousand things to think of, and no time to 
fr»^'’* •"’1’—- ' * 

P 

tC • ^ ..uti \jU Uie laW 

from ind”* 

his senio 
about th. 
thought. 

hence." Lai.M.s uiougnt he was conducting the 

business very smartly and diplomatically. 

1 heard myself news at this penod from the gallant Crack- 
thorpe, which, being interested in my joung friend’s happi- 
ness filled me with some dismay. "Our friend the painter and 
glazier has been bankenng al^t our barracks at Knights- 
bridge" (the noble Life Guards Green had now nitc^^'^beir 
tents in that suburb), “and puni|mg me ateut /i 
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I don’t like to break it to him— I don’t really, now. But.it’s 
all up with his chance, I think. Those private theatricals at 
Fallowfield have done Farintosh’s business. He used to 
rave about the Newcome to me, as we were riding home from 
hunting. He gave Bob Henchman the lie, who told a story 
which Bob got from his man, who had it from Miss New- 
come’s lady’s-maid, about— about some journey to Brighton 
which the cousins took.” Here Mr. Crackthorpe grinned 
most facetiously. “ Farintosh swore he’d knock Henchman 
dosm ; and vows he will be the death of — will murder our 
friend Clive when he comes to town. As for Henchman, 
he was in a desperate way. He lives on the Marquis, you 
know, and Farintosh’s anger or his marriage will be the loss 
of free quarters and ever so many good dinners a year to 
him.” I did not deem it necessary to impart Crackthorpe’s 
story to Clive, or explain to him the reason why Lord 
Farintosh scowled most fiercely upon the young painter, 
and passed him without any other sign of recognition one 
.,day as Clive and I were walking together in Pall Mall. If 
ly lord wanted a quarrel, young Clive was not a man to 
balk him, and would have been a very fierce customer to 
deal with in his actual state of mind. 

A pauper child in London at seven years old knows how 
to go to market, to fetch the beer, to pawn father’s coat, to 
choose the largest fried fish or the nicest ham-bone, to nurse 
Mary Jane of three — ^to conduct a hundred operations of 
trade or housekeeping, which a little Belgravian does not 
perhaps acquire in all the days of her life. Poverty and 
necessity force this precociousness on the poor little brat. 
There are children who are accomplished shop-lifters and 
liars almost as soon as they can toddle and speak. I dare 
say little Princes know the laws of etiquette as regards them- 
selves, and the respect due to their rank, at a very early period 
of their royal existence. Every one of us according to his 
degree can point to the Princekins of private life who are 
flattered and worshipped, and whose little shoes grown men 
kiss as soon almost as they walk upon ground. 

It is a wonder what human nature will support ; and that, 
considering the amount of flattery some people are crammed 
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rith from their cradles, they do not grow worse and more 
elfish than they are. Our poor little pauper just mentioned 
s dosed with Daffy’s Elixir, and somehow survives the drug, 
’rincekin or Lordkin from his earliest days has nurses, de- 
lendants, governesses, little friends, school-fellows, school- 


0 you and me is decently respectful, becomes straightway 
rantically servile before Pnncekin. Honest folks at railway 
jtations whisper to their families, “That’s the Marquis of 
Farintosh,” and look hard at him as he passes. Landlords 
:ty, “This way, my lord, this room for your lordship." They 
lay at public schools Pnncekin is taught the beauties of 
:qualily, and thrashed into some kind of subordination. 
Psha! Toad-eaters in pinafores surround Pnncekin. Do 
lot respectable people send their children so as to be at the 
lame school with him ; don’t they follow him to college and 
tat his toads through life ? 

And as for women — 0 my dear friends and brethren in 
his vale of tears— did you ever see anything so curious, 
nonstrous, and amaaing as the %vay in which women court 
Pnncekin when he is mamageable, and pursue him with their 
laughters? ^Vho was the Bntish nobleman in old, old days 
vho brought his three daughters to the king of Mercia, that 
lis Majesty might choose one after inspection? Mercia 
vas but a petty province, and its king in fact a Princekin. 
Ever since those extremely ancient and venerable times the 
tustom exists, not only in Mercia, but m all the rest of the 


ince, the Marquis of Farmtosb, could remember on which 
tie had not been Battered, and no soaety which did not 
pay him court. At a pnvate school he could recollect the 
master’s wife stroking his pretty curls and treating him fur- 
tively to goodies. • ■ ” • • • .1 . . • 1 

bowing as he swa 
clubs would make 
mere pique-assiettc 
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Did you break the seal, sir? There was nothing to steal in 
my letter to Miss Newcome, He tells me people are out of 
town whom he goes to see in the next street, after leaving 
my table, and whom I see myself half an hour before he lies 
to me about their absence,” 

«jD_n you, go out, and don’t stand staring there, you 
booby 1 ” screams out Sir Barnes to the clerk. “ Stop, 
Boltby. Colonel Newcome, unless you leave this room I 
shall— I shall 

“You shall call a policeman. Send for the gentleman, 
and I will tell the Lord Mayor what 1 think of Sir Barnes 
Newcome, Baronet. Mr. Boltby, shall we have the con- 
stable in ? ” 

“ Sir, you are an old man, and my father’s brother, or you 
know very well I would ” 

“You would what, sir? Upon my word, Barnes New- 
come ” (here the Colonel’s trvo hands and the bamboo cane 
came from the rear and formed in front), “ but that you are 
my father’s grandson, after a menace like that, I would take 
you out and cane you in the presence of your clerks. I 
repeat, sir, that I consider you guilty of treacher)*, falsehood, 
and knaver)’. And if ever 1 see you at Bays’s Club, I will 
make the same statement to your acquaintance at the west 
end of the town. A man of your baseness ought to be 
knotvn, sir, and it shall be my business to make men of 
honour aware of your character. Mr. Boltby, will you have 
the kindness to make out my account Sir Barnes New- 
come, for fear of consequences that I should deplore, 1 
recommend you to keep a wide berth of me^ sir.” And the 
Colonel twirled his mustachios, and waved his cane in an 
ominous manner, and Barnes started back spontaneously out 
of its dangerous circle. 

What Mr. Boltby’s sentiments may have been r^arding 
this extraordinary scene in which his principal cut so sorry 
a figure — ^whether he narrated the conversation to other 
gentlemen connected with the establishment of Hobson 
Brothers, or prudently kept it to himself, I cannot say, 
haring no means of pursuing Mr. B.’s subsequent career. 
He speedily quitted his desk at Hobson Brothers ; and let 
us presume that Barnes fhouglii Mr. B. had told all the 
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Other clerks of the avuncular quancL That conviction will 
make us imagine Barnes sl5H more comfortable. Hobson 
Newcome no doubt was rejoiced at Barnes’s discomfiture. 
He had been insolent and domineering bej'ond measure 
of late to his vulgar good-natured uncle j whereas, after the 
above interview with the Colonel, he became very humble 
and quiet in his demeanour, and for a long, long time never 
said a rude word. Nay, I fear Hobson must have cairied 
an a’ceount of the transaction to ilrs. Hobson and the circle 
in Br^’anston Square j for Sam Nerveome, now entered at 
Cambridge, called the Baronet " Barnes" quite familiarly, 
asked after Clara and Ethel, and requested a small loan of 
Barnes. 

Of course the story did not get wind at Baj’s’s ; of course 
Tom Eaves did not know all about it, and say that Sir Barnes 
had been beaten black and blue. Having been treated very 
ill by the committee in a complaint which he made about the 
club cookery, Sir Barnes Newcome never came to Bays’s, 
and at the end of the year took oS his name from the lists of 
the club. 

Sir Barnes, though a little taken aback in the morning, 
and not ready with an impromptu reply to the Colonel and 
his cane, could not allow the occurrence to pass without a 
protest ; and indited a letter which Thomas Newcome kept 
along With some others previously quoted by the compiler of 
the present memoirs. It is as follows •— 

‘*Belceave Stieet, Fed. /S—, 

“Colonel Newcome, CB. Private . 

“Sir, — ^The incredible Insolence and violence of your 
behaviour to-day (inspired by whatever causes or misses 
of your own) cannot be passed without some comment on 
my part I laid before a friend of your own profession a 
statement of the words which you applied to me in the 
presence of my partner and one of my clerks this morning; 
and my adviser is of opinion tha^ considering the relation- 
ship unhappily subsisting between us, I can take no notice 
of insults for which you knew, when you uttered them, I 
could not call you to account.” 

“There is some truth in that^” said the Col ^ e 
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couldn’t fight, you know; but then he was such a liar I 

could not help speaking my mind.” 

" I gathered, from the brutal language which you thought 
fit to employ towards a disarmed man, the ground of one of 
your monstrous accusations against me, that I deceived you 
in stating that my relative Lady _Kew was in the country, 
when in fact she was at her house in London. 

“To this absurd charge I at once plead guilty. The 
venerable lady in question was passing _ through London, 
where she desired to be free from intrusion. At her lady- 
ship’s wish I stated that she was out of town ; and would, 
under the same circumstances, unhesitatingly make the same 
statement. Your slight acquaintance with the person in 
question did not warrant that you should force yourself on 
her privacy, as you would doubtless know were you more 
familiar with the customs of the society in which she moves. 

“ I declare, upon my honour as a gentleman, that I gave 
her the message which I promised to deliver from' you, and 
also that I transmitted a letter with which you entrusted me; 
and repel with scorn and indignation the charges which you 
were pleased to bring against me, as I treat with contempt 
the language and the threats which you thought fit to 
employ. 

“Our books show the amount of x£ xs. .vd. to your 
credit, which you uill be good enough to rvithdraw at your 
earliest convenience ; as of course all intercourse must cease 
henceforth between you and yours, etc,, 

“B. Newcome Newcome.” 

“ I think, sir, he doesn’t make out a bad cas^” Mr. Pen- 
dennis remarked to the Colonel, who showed him this majestic 
letter. 

“ It would be a good case, if I believed a single word of 
it, Arthur,” replied my friend, placidly twirling the old grey 
moustache. “ If you were to say so and so, and say that I 
had brought false charges against you, I should cry mea culpa 
and apologize with all my heart. But as I have a perfect 
conviction that every word this fellow says is a lie, what is 
the use of arguing any more about the matter? I would not 
beh'eve him if he brought twenty other liars as witnesses, and 
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o^vn part, that I fully coincide with Colonel Newcome in his 
opinion that you have been guilty of falsehood and treachery, 
and that the charge of cowardice which you dare to make 
against a gentleman of his tried honour and courage is another 
rvilful and cowardly falsehood on your part. 

“And I hope you will refer the bearer of this note, my 
friend, Mr. George Warrington, of the Upper Temple,, to 
the military gentleman whom you consulted in respect to 
the just charges of Colonel Newcome. Waiting a prompt 
reply, believe me, sir, your obedient sen'ant, 

“CuvE Newcome. 

“Sir Barnes Newcojie Newcome, Bart., M.P., etc.” 

“tVhat a blunderhead I am!” cries the Colonel, with 
delight on his countenance, spite of his professed repent- 
ance. “It never once entered my head that the youngster 
would take any part in the affair. I showed him his cousin’s 
latter casually, just to amuse him, I think, for he has been 
deuced low lately, about — about a young man’s scrape that 
he has got into. And he must have gone off and dispatched 
his challenge straightway. I recollect he appeared uncom- 
monly brisk at breakfast the next morning. And so you say, 
General, the Baronet did not like the pnulet ? ” 

“By no means; never saw a fellow show such a con- 
founded white feather. At first I congratulated him, think- 
ing your boy’s offer must please him, as it would have 
pleased any fellow in our time to have a shot Dammy! 
but I was mistaken in my man. He entered into some con- 
founded long-winded story about a marriage you wanted to 
make with that infernal pretty sister of his who is going 
to marry young Farintosh, and how you were in a rage be- 
cause the scheme fell to the ground, and how a family duel 
might occasion unpleasantries to Miss Newcome; though I 
showed him how this could be most easily avoided, and that 
the lady’s name need never appear in the transaction. ‘ Con- 
found it. Sir Barnes,’ says I, ‘I recollect this boy, when he 
was a youngster, throwing a glass of wine in your face! 
We’ll put it upon that, and say it’s an old feud between you.’ 
He turned quite pale, and he said your fellow had apologized 
for the glass of wine.” 
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“Yes,” said the Colonel sadly, “my boy apologized for 
the glass of wine It is curious how we have disliked that 
Baines t\ er since we set eyes on him." 

“Well, Newcome," Sir Geoige resumed, as his mettled 
charger suddenly jumped and cur%-etted, displaying the 
padded warrior’s cavalry-seat to perfection. ** Quiet, old 
lady I — easy, my dear t Well, sir, when I found the little 
be^ 3 T turning tail in this way, I said to him, ‘ Dash m^ sir, 
if you don’t want me, why the dash do you send for me, 
dash me ? Yesterday you talked as if you would bite the 
Colonel's head off; and to-day, when his son offers you every 
accommodation, by dash, sir, you're afraid to meet him. It’s 
my belief you had better send for a policeman ; A 22 is 
your man, Sir Barnes Newcome ’ And with that I turned 
on my heel and left him. And the fellow went off to New- 
come that very night.” 

“A poor devil can’t command courage, General,” said the 
Colonel, quite peaceably, “any more tlwn he can make him- 
self six feet high.” 

“Then why the dash did the b^ar send for rrtf” called 
out General Sir George Tuffo, in a loud and resolute voice, 
and presently the two officers parted company. 

^Vhen the Colonel reached home, Mr Warrington and 
Mr. Pendennis happened to be on a visit to Clive, and all 
three were in the young fellow’s painting-room. We knew 
our lad was unhappy, and did our little best to amuse and 
console him. The Colonel came in. It was m the dark 
February days ; we had lighted gas in the studio. Clive had 
made a sketch from some favounte verses of mine and 
George’s — those charming lines of Scott’s . — 

“ He turned his charger as he spake. 

Beside the nver Store ; 

He gave his bncne-teia a shake, 

, %\ ith ftdieu for evermore, 

My dear ! 

Adieu for erennore t” 

Thomas Newcome held up a finger at Warrington, and he 
came up to the picture and looked at it; and George and I 
trolled out 
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“Adieu for evermore, 

^ly dear ! 

Adieu for evermore ! ” 

From the picture the brave old Colonel turned to t 
painter, regarding his son wth a look of beautiful, inexpn 
sible affection. And he laid his hand on his son’s shouldi 
and smiled, and stroked Clive’s yellow moustache. 

“And — and did Barnes send no answer to that letter y( 
rvrote him?” he said slowly. 

Clive broke out into a laugh that was almost a sob. F. 
took both his father’s hands. “ My dear, dear old father 
says he, “what a — what an — old — trump you are I” M 
eyes were so dim I could hardly see the two men as the 
embraced. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

AS A TRAGICAL ENDING. 

Clive presently answered the question which his father pu 
to him in the last chapter by producing from the ledge o 
his easel a crumpled paper, full of cavendish now, but oj 
which was ivritten Sir Barnes Newcome’s reply to his cousin’! 
polite invitation. 

Sir Barnes Newcome wrote " that he thought a referenct 
to a friend was quite unnecessary in the most disagreeable 
and painful dispute in which Mr, Clive desired to interfere 
as a principal ; that the reasons which prevented Sir Barnes 
from taking notice of Colonel New'come’s shameful and un- 
gentlemanlike conduct applied equally, as Mr. Clive New- 
come very well knew, to himself; that if further insult was 
offered or outrage attempted, Sir Barnes should resort to the 
police for protection ; that he was about to quit London, and 
certainly should not delay his departure on account of Mr. 
Clive Newcome’s monstrous proceedings; and that he desired 
to take leave of an odious subject, as of an individual whom 
he had striven to treat with kindness, but from whom, from 
youth upwards, Sir Barnes Newcome had received nothing 
but insolence, enmity, and ill-will." , . 
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“He is an ill man to offend,” remarked Afr. Pendennis. 
“I don’t think he has ever foipven that claret, Clive." 

“ Pooh ! the feud dates from long before that,” said Clive. 
"Barnes wanted to lick me when I was a boy, and I de- 
clined — in fact, I think he had rather the worst of itj but 
then I operated freely on his shins, and that wasn’t fair in 
war, you know.” 

" Heaven forgive me ! " cries the Colonel “ I have always 
felt the fellow was my enemy, and my mind is relieved now 
war is declared. It has been a kind of hypocnsy with me to 
shake his hand and e.»t his dinner. When I trusted him it 
was against my better instinct , and I have been struggling 
against it these ten years, thinking it was a wicked prejudice, 
and ought to be overcome." 

“Why should we overcome such instincts?" asks Mr. 
Warrington, "IVTiy shouldn’t we hate what is hateful in 
people, and scorn what is mean? From what friend Pen 
has described to me, and from some other accounts which 
have come to my ears, your respectable nepheiv is about as 
loathsome a little villain as crawls on the earth. Good seems 
to be out of his sphere and away from his contemplation, 
He ill-treats every one he comes neari or if gentle to them, 
it is that they may serve some base purpose. Since my 
attention has been drawn to the creature, J have been con- 


with a natural propensity to darkness and evil — as a bug 
crawls, and stings, and stinks I don't suppose the fellow 
feels any more remorse than a cat .that runs away with a 
mutton-chop. I recognize the Evil Spirit, sir, and do hon- 
our to Ahnmanes in taking off my hat to this young man. 
He seduced a poor girl in his father^ country towm ; is it 
not natural? deserted her and her children; don’t you 
recognize the beast? married for rank; could you expect 
otherwise from him? inrites my Lord Highgate to his house 
in consideration of his balance at the bank; — sir, unless; 
somebody’s heel shall crunch him on the way, there is no 
height to which this aspiring vermin mayn't crawl. I look 
to see Sir Barnes Newcome prosper more and more, I 
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make no doubt be will die an immense capitalist and an 
exalted Peer of this realm. He will have a marble monu- 
ment and a pathetic funeral sermon. There is a divine in 
your family, Clive, that shall preach it. I will weep respectful 
tears over the grave of Baron Newcome, Viscount Newcome, 
Earl Newcome; and the children whom he has deserted, 
and who, in the course of time, will be sent by a grateful 
nation to New South Wales, will proudly say to their brother 
convicts, ‘Yes, the Earl was our honoured father ! ’” 

“ I fear he is no better than he should be, Mr. Warrington,” 
says the Colonel, shaking his head. “I never heard the 
story about the deserted children.” 

“ How should you ? O you guileless man ! ” cries War- 
rington. “ I am not in the ways of scandal-hearing myself 
much, but this tale I had from Sir Barnes Newcome’s own 
country. Mr. Batters of the Navcome Independent is my 
steemed client. I wite leading articles for his newspaper ; 
and when he was in town last spring, he favoured me with 
the anecdote, and proposed to amuse the member for New- 
come by publishing it in his journal. This kind of nTiting 
is not much in my line, and out of respect to you and 
your young one, I believe, I strove with Mr. Batters, and 
entreated him, and prevailed with him, not to publish the 
story. That is how I came to know it.” 

I sate with the Colonel in the evening, when he com- 
mented on Warrington’s stoiy and Sir Barnes’s adventures iri 
his simple way. He said his brother Hobson had been with 
him the morning after the dispute, reiterating Barnes’s defence 
of his conduct, and professing on his own part nothing but 
good will towards his brother. “Between ourselves, the 
young baronet carries matters with rather a high hand some- 
times, and I am not sorry that you gave him a little dressing. 
But you were too hard upon him. Colonel — really you were.” 
“ Had I kno\vn that child-deserting story, I would have given 
it harder still, sir,” says Thomas Newcome, twirling his 
mustachios; “but my brother had nothing to do \vith the 
quarrel, and very rightly did not wish to engage in it. He 
has ^ eye to business, has Master Hobson too,” my friend 
continued ; “ for he brought me a cheque for my private 
account, which of course he r- ■ ' uld rio*^ ■ a' / fter my 
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quarrel with Barnes. But the Indian bank account, which 
is pretty large, he supposed need not be taken away, and 
indeed why should it? So that, which is little business of 
mine, remains where it was, and brother Hobson and I 
remain perfectly good friends. 


show that he is beaten. But I know he is a good deal cut 
‘ e agreed willingly enough 
• be out of the way when 

• • , al) go to Pans; I don’t 

know where else besides. These misfortunes do good in 
one way, hard as they are to bear, they unite people who 
love each other. It seems to me my boy has been nearer to 
and likes his old father better than he has done of late.” 
And very soon alter this talk our friends departed. 

'Ihe Bulgarian minister having been recalled, and Lady 
Ann Newcome's house in Park L^ne being vacant, her lady* 
ship and her family cam^ to occupy the mansion for this 
eventful season, and sate once more in the dismal dining- 
room under the picture of the defunct Sir Brian. A little 
of the splendour and hospitality of old days was revived m 
the house: entertainments were given by Lady Ann, and 
amongst other festivities a fine ball took plac^ where pretty 
Miss Alice, Miss Ethel's youngest sfeter, made her fust ap- 
pearance in the world, to which she was aftenvards to be 
presented by the Marchioness of Farintosh. All the little 
sisters were charmed, no doubt, that the beautiful Ethel was 
to become a beautiful Marchioness, who, as they came up to 
womanhood one after another, tvould introduce them sever- 
ally to amiable young earls, dukes, and marquises, when they 
would be mamed off, and wear coronets and diamonds of 
their own right At Lady Ann’s ball I saw my acquaintance 
young Mumford, who was going to Oxford next October, 
.--j .t . . . • . . at tfie head of the 

I > • “ ■ e whirled round the 

1 sums — Miss Alice. 
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with whose mamma he used to take tea at Rugby, and for 
whose pretty sake Mumford did Alfred Newcome’s verses 
for him and let him off his thrashings.^ Poor Mumford ! he 
dismally went about under the protection of young A.lfred, a 
fourth-form boy. Not one soul did he know in that rattling 
London ball-room ; his young face was as white as the large 
white tie, donned two hours since at the Tavistock with such 
nervousness and beating of heart ! 

With these lads, and decorated with a tie equally splendid, 
moved about young Sam Newcome, who was shirking from his 
sister and his mamma. Mrs. Hobson had actually assumed 
clean gloves for this festive occasion. Sam stared at all the 
“Nobs," and insisted upon being introduced to “Farintosh,” 
and congratulated his lordship with much graceful ease, and 
then pushed about the rooms, perseveringly banging on to 
sAlfred’s jacket. “ I say, I wish you wouldn’t call me Al’,” I 

eard Master Alfred say to his cousin. Seeing my face, Mr. 
Samuel ran up to claim acquaintance. He was good enough 
to say he thought Farintosh seemed devilish haughty. Even 
my wife could not help saying that Mr. Sam was an odious 
littie creature. 

So it was for young Alfred and his brothers and sisters, 
who would want help and protection in the world, that Ethel 
was about to give up her independence, her inclination 
perhaps, and to bestow her life on yonder young nobleman. 
Looking at her as a girl devoting herself to her family, her 
sacrifice gave her a melancholy interest in our eyes. My 
wife and 1 watched her, grave and beautiful, moving through 
the rooms, receiving and returning a hundred greetings, 
bending to compliments, talking with this friend and that, 
%yith my lord’s lordly relations, with himself, to whom she 
listened deferentially, faintly smiling as he spoke now and 
again, doing the honours of her mother’s house. Lady after 
lady of his lordship’s clan and kinsfolk complimented the 
girl and her pleased mother. Old Lady Kew was radiant (if 
one can call radiance the glances of those darkling old eyes). 
She sate in a little room apart, and thither people went to 
pay their court to her. Unwillingly I came in on this levee 
with my wife on my arm ; Lady Kew scowled at me over her 
crutch, but without a sign of recognition. What an awful 

/ 
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countenance that old woman has, Laura whimpered as we 
retreated out of that gloomy presence- 

And Doubt (as its wont is) whispered too a question in 
my ear, "Is it for her brothers and sisters only that Miss 
Ethel IS sacrificing herself? Is it not for the coronet, and 
the triumph, and the fine houses?" When two motives may 
actuate a friend, we surely may try and believe in the good 
one, says Laura. But — but I am glad Clive does not marry 
her, poor fellow ; he would not have been happy with her. 
She belongs to this great world , she has spent all her life in 
it. Clive would have entered into it very likely in her train ; 
"and you know, sir, jt is not good that we should be our 
husbands’ superiors," adds Mrs Laura, with a curtsy. 

She presently pronounced that the air was very hot in the 
rooms, and in fact wanted to go home to see her child, As 
we passed out, we saw Sir Bames Ncwcome, eagerly smiling, 
smirking, bowing, and in the fondest conversation with his 
sister and Lord Farintosh. By Sir Barnes presently brushed 
Lieutenanf'General Sir George Tufto, K.C.B, who, when he 
saw on whose foot he had trodden, grunted out, "H’m, beg 
your pardon’” and turning his Iwck on Bames, forthwith 
began complimenting Ethel and the Marquis. “Served with 
yout lordship’s father in Spam ; glad to make your lordship’s 
acquaintance,” says Sir George. Ethel bows to us as we 
pass out of the rooms, and we hear no more of Sir George’s 
conversation. 


upper rooms, and so very tedious waiting for the carnages. 
The gentleman advances towards me with a military stride, 
and say^ "How do you do, Mr. Pendennis? How’s our 
young friend the painter?” 1 answer Lord Highgate civilly 
enough, whereas my wife will scarce speak a word m reply to 
Lady Clara Newcome. 

Lady Clara asked us to her ball, which my wife declined 
altogether to attend. Sir Bames published a series of quite 
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splendid entertainments on the happy occasion of his sister’s 
betrothal. We read the names of all the clan Farintosh in 
the Morning Post, as attending these banquets. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hobson Newcome, in Bry'anston Square, gave also 
signs of rejoicing at their niece’s marriage. They had a 
grand banquet, followed by a te^ to which latter amusement 
the present biographer was invited. Lady Ann and Lady 
Kew, and her grand-daughter, and the Baronet and his wife, 
and my Lord Highgate, and Sir George Tufto attended the 
dinner ; but it was rather a damp entertainment. “ Farintosh,” 
whispers Sam Newcome, “ sent word just before dinner that 
he had a sore throat, and Barnes was as sulky as possible. 
Sir George wouldn’t speak to him, and the dowager wouldn’t 
speak to Lord Highgate. Scarcely anything was drank,” 
concluded Mr. Sam, with a slight hiccup. “I sa)', Pen- 
dennis, how sold Clive will be!” And the amiable youth 
went off to commune with others of his parents’ guests. 

Thus the Newcomes entertained the Farintoshes, and the 
Farintoshes entertained the Newcomes. And the Dowager 
Countess of Kew went from assembly to assembly every 
evening, and to jewellers and upholsterers and dressmakers 
every morning ; and Lord Farintosh’s town house was splen- 
didly re-decorated in the newest fashion ; and he seemed to 
grow more and more attentive as the happy day approached, 
and he gave away all his cigars to his brother Rob ; and his 
sisters were delighted with Ethel, and constantly in her com- 
pany ; and his mother was pleased ivith her, and thought a girl 
of her spirit and resolution would make a good wife for her 
son ; and select crowds flocked to see the service of plate at 
Handyman’s, and the diamonds which were being set for the 
lady ; and Smee, R. A., painted her portrait, as a souvenir for 
mamma when Miss Newcome should be Miss Newcome no 
more ; and Lady Kew made a will leaving all she could leave 
to her beloved grand-daughter Ethel, daughter of the late Sir 
Brian Newcome, Baronet; and Lord Kew ^vrote an affec- 
tionate letter to his cousin, congratulating her, and wishing 
her happiness with all his heart ; and I was glancing over the 
Times newspaper at breakfast one morning, when I laid it 
down with an exclamation which caused my wife to start with 
surprise. 
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"^Vhat IS it ? " cries Laura ; and I read as folloxrs : — 

“Death of the Couktess Dowager of Kew. — We 
regra to have to announce the awfully sudden death of this 
venenble lady. Her ladyships who bad been at several 
partie$ of the nobility the night before last, seemingly in 
perfect health, was seized with a fit as she was waiting for her 
carriage, and about to quit Lady Pallgrave’s assembly. Im- 
mediate medical assistance was procured, and her lad)’5b3p 
vias earned to her own house, in Queen Street, May Fmr. 
But she never rallied, or, we believe, spoke, after the first 
fatal seizure, and sank at eleten o’clock last evening. The 
deceased, Louisa Joanna Gaunt, widow of Fredenc, first Earl 
of Kew, was daughter of Charles, Earl of Gaunt, and sister 
of the late and aunt of the present Marquis of Steyne. The 

presents 
fither, Lc 

first earl , ^ ^ 

this sad event. Society has to deplore the death of a lady 
who has been Its ornamer* *■ — - - .v. . - ..i 

who was known, we may , 
markable sense, extraotdit . . 


CHAPTER XVIL 
bArhes's skeleton closet. 

Thc demise of Lady Kew of course put a stop for a while to 
the matrimonial projects so interesting to the house of New- 
come. Hymen Islew his torch out, put it into the cupboard 
for use on a future day, and exc^nged his garish saffron- 
coloured robe for decent temporary mourning. Charles Hon- 
eyman improved the occasion at Lady Whitilesea’s chapel 
hard by, and “ Death at the Festival" was one of his most 
thrilling sermons, reprinted at the request of some of the 
congregation. 'Iberc were those of his flock, especially a 
pair whose quarter of the fold was the organ-loft, who were 
always charmed with the piping of that melodious 
Shall we too, while the coffin yet tests on the out 
surface, enter the chapel whidier these void remai 
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dear ■ sister departed are borne by the smug undertaker’s 
gentlemen, and pronounce an elegy over that bedizenea box 
of corruption ? When the young are stricken down,' and 
their roses nipped in an hour by the destroying blight, even 
the stranger can sympathize who counts the scant years on 
the gravestone, or reads the notice in the newspaper comer. 
The contrast forces itself on you. A fair young creature, 
bright and blooming yesterday, distributing smiles, levying 
homage, inspiring desire, conscious of her power to charm, 
and gay with the natural enjoyment of her conquests — ^rvho 
in his walk through the world has not looked on many such 
a one, and at the notion of her sudden call away from 
beauty, triumph, pleasure, her helpless outcries during her 
short pain, her vain pleas for a little respite, her sentence 
and its execution, has not felt a shock of pity ? When the 
days of a long life come to its close, and a white head sinks to 
rise no more, we bow our own with respect as the mourning 
train passes, and salute the heraldry and devices of yonder 
pomp as symbols of age, wisdom, deserved respect and 
merited honour, long experience of suffering and action. 
The wealth he may have achieved is the harvest which he 
sowed ; the titles on his hearse, fruits of the field he bravely 
and laboriously wrought in. But to live to fourscore years, 
and be found dancing among the idle virgins ! to have had 
near a century of allotted time, and then be called away 
from the giddy notes of a May Fair fiddle ! To have to yield 
your roses too, and then drop out of the bony clutch of your 
old fingers a meath that came from a Parisian band-box! 
One fancies around some graves unseen troops of mourners 
waiting ; many and many a poor pensioner trooping to the 
place; many weeping charities; many kind actions; many 
dear friends beloved and deplored rising up at the toll of 
that bell to follow the honoured hearse ; dead parents wait- 
ing above, and calling, “Come, daughter!” lost children. 
Heaven's foundlings, hovering round like cherubim, and 
whispering, “ Welcome, mother 1 ” Here is one who reposes 
after a long feast where no love has been, after girlhood 
wthout kindly maternal nurture, marriage without affection, 
matronhood without its precious griefs and joys — after four- 
^ score years of lonely vanity. Let us take off our hats to that 
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procession too as it passes admirii^ the different lots awarded 
to foe children of men, and the rarious usages to which 
Hea.*en puts its creatures: 

Leire we yonder velvet-palled box, spangled with fantastic 
heraloi)*, and containing within the aged slough and envelope 
of a soul gone to render its account Look rather at tie 
living audience standing rocnd the shell : the deep grief on 
Barnes Newcoroe’s fine countenance ; the sadness depicted 
in the face of the most noble the Itfarquis of Farintosh ; the 
S)inpathy of her ladyship’s medical man (who came in the 
third mourning carria^) ; better than these: the awe and 
reverence and emotion es^bited in the kind face of one of 
the witnesses of this scen^ as be listens to those words which 
the priest rehearses oi’er our dead, ^^^ial magnificent words! 
what a burning faith, what a glorious tnumph, what a heroic 
life, death, hope they record ' They are read over all of us 
alike, as the sun shines on just and unjust We have all of 
us heard them, and I have fande^ for my part, that th^ 
fell and smote like the sods on the coffin. 

The ceremony over, the undertaker’s gentlemen cUmber 
on the roof of the vacant hearse, into which pails, trestles, 
trays of feathers, are inserted, and the horses break out into 
a trot, and the empt}- carriages, expressing the d^ grief of 
the deceased lady's friends, depart homeward It is remarked 
that Lord Kew hardly has any communication with his cousin 
Sir Barnes Xewcome. His lordship jumps into a cab, and 
goes tot’ • ’ •• 

of Farin' • . • • . ■ , , 

and rett ■ ' • ■ 

Barnes S' • • • 

tosh as far as Oxford Street, where he gets a cab and goes to 
the City. For business is business and must be attended to: 
though grief be ever so severe. 

A very short time prenous to her deatise, Mr. Rood (that 
was Mr. Rood, that other little geoUeman in black who 
shar^ the third mourning coach ^ong with her ladyship’s 
medical man) had executed a will by which almost all the 
Countess’s pro p ert y was devised to her grand-daughter, Ethel 
Kewcome. Lady Kew’s decease of course delayed th 
riage projects for a wh3e. The youi^ heiress retu 
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her mother’s house in Park Lane. I dare say the deep tncurri- 
ing habiliments in which the domestics of that establishment 
appeared were purchased out of the funds left in his hands, 
which Ethel’s banker and brother had at her disposal. 

Sir Barnes Newcome, who was one of the trustees of his 
sister’s property, grumbled no doubt because his grandmother 
had bequeathed to him but a paltry recompense of five 
hundred pounds for his pains and trouble of trusteeship ; but 
his manner to Ethel was extremely bland and respectful : an 
heiress now, and to be marchioness in a few months, Sir 
Barnes treated her with a very different regard to that which 
he was accustomed to show to other members of his family. 
For while this worthy baronet would contradict his mother 
at every word she uttered, and take no pains to disguise his 
opinion that Lady Ann’s intellect was of the very' poorest 
order, he would listen deferentially to Ethel’s smallest obser- 
vations, exert himself to amuse her under her grief, which he 
chose to take for granted was very severe, visit her constantly, 
and show the most charming solicitude for her general comfort 
and welfare. 

During this time my wife received constant notes from 
Ethel Hewcome, and the' intimacy between the two ladies 
much increased. Laura ■was so unlike the women of Ethel’s 
circle, the young lady was pleased to say, that to be with her 
was Ethel’s greatest comfort. Miss Newcome was now her 
own mistress, had her carriage, and would drive day after day 
to OUT cottage at Richmond. The frigid society of Lord 
Farintosh’s sisters, the conversation of his mother, did not 
amuse Ethel, and she escaped from both rvith her usual im- 
patience of control. She was at home every day dutifully to 
receive my Lord’s visits; but though she did not open her 
mind to Laura as freely regarding the young gentleman as 
she did when the character and disposition of her future 
mother and sisters-in-law was the subject of their talk, I could 
see, from the grave look of commiseration which my ■nrife’s 
face bore after her young friend’s visits, that Mrs. Pendennis 
augured rather ill of the future happiness of this betrothed 
pair. Once, at Miss Newcome’s special request; I took my 
wife to see her in Park ^ne, where the Marquis of Farintosh 
found us. His Lordship and I had already a half acquaint- 
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ance, which was not, however, improved after my regular 
presentation to him by Miss Newcome; he scowled at me 
with a countenance indicative of anything but welcome, and 
did not seem in the least more pleased when Ethel entreated 
her fnend Laura not to take her bonnet, not to think of going 
away so sooa She came to see os the very next day, stayed 
much longer with us than usual, and returned to town quite 
late in the evening, in spite of the entreaties of the inhospit- 
able Laura, who would have had her leave us long before. 
”1 am sure,” says clear-sighted Mrs. Laura, “she is come 
out of bravado, and after we went away yesterday that 
there were ^vords between her and Lord Farintosh on our 
account” 

“ Confound the young man ’ " breaks out Mr. Pendennis, 
in a fume j “ what does he mean by his insolent airs ? ” 

“He may think we are partisans de I'autre," says Mrs. 
Pendennis, with a smile first and a sigh aftenvards, as she 
said, “Poor Clive” 

“Do you ever talk about Clive?” asks the husband 

“Never. Once, twice perhaps, in the most natural manner 
in the world, we mentions where he is ; but nothing further 
passes. The subject is a sealed one between us. She often 
looks at his drawings in my album (Clive had drawn our 
baby there and its mother m a great vanety of attitudes), and 
gazes at his sketch of his dear old father, but of him she 
never says a word.” 

“So it is best,” says Mr. Pendennis 

“Yes, bes^” echoes Laura, with a sigh. 

“You think, Laura,” continues the husband — “you think 

“She what?” What did Mr. Pendennis mean? Laura 
his wife certainly understood him, though upon my con- 
science the sentence went no further, for she answered at 
once, — 

“Yes, I think she certainly did, poor boy. But that, of 
course, is over nowj and Ethel, though she cannot help 
being a worldly woman, has such firmness and resolution of 
character, that if she has once determined to conquer any 
inclination of that sort, I am sure she will mast 't, and 
make Lord Farintosh a very good wife." 
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“Since the Colonel’s quarrel with Sir Barnes,” cries Mr. 
Pendennis, adverting by a natural transition from Ethel , to 
her amiable brother, “ our banking friend does not invite us 
any more ; Lady Clara sends you no cards, I have a great 
mind to vrithdraw my account.” 

Laura, who understands nothing about accounts, did not 
perceive the fine irony of this remark ; but her face straight- 
way put on the severe expression which it chose to assume 
whenever Sir Barnes’s family was mentioned, and she said, 
“ My dear Arthur, I am very glad indeed that Clara sends 
us no more of her invitations. You know very well why I 
disliked them.” 

“IVhy?" 

“ I hear baby crying,” says Laura — 0 Laura, Laura ! how 
could you tell your husband such a fib ? — and she quits the 
room without deigning to give any answer to that “Why.” 

Let us pay a brief visit to Newcome in the north of 
England, and there we may get some answer to the question 
of which Mr. Pendennis had just in vain asked a reply from 
his wife. My design does not include a description of that 
great and flourishing town of Newcome, and of the manufac- 
tures which caused its prosperity, but only admits of the 
introduction of those Newcomites who are concerned in the 
affairs of the family which has given its respectable name to 
these volumes. 

Thus in previous pages we have said nothing about the 
Mayor and Corporation of Newcome, the magnificent bankers' 
and manufacturers who had their places of business in the 
town, and their splendid villas outside its smoky precincts — 
people who would give their thousand guineas for a picture 
or a statue, and write you off a cheque for ten times the 
amount any day ; people who, if there was talk of a statue to 
the Queen or the Duke, would come down to the ToVn ’All 
and subscribe their one, two, Three 'undred apiece (especially 
if in the neighbouring city of SnowcoiiE they were putting up 
a statue to the Duke or the Queen). Not of such men have 
I spoken— -the magnates of the place — but of the humble 
Sarah Mason in Jubilee Row ; of the Reverend, Dr. Buldeis 
the Vicar, Mr. Vidler the apothecary, Mr, Puff the baker;' 
of Tom Potts, the jolly reporter of the Newcome Indej/eitd-. 
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w/, and Batters, Esq., tbe proprietor of that jountal-— per- 
sons with whom our friends bare had already, or will be 
found presently to have, some connection. And it is from 
these that we shall arrive at some particulars regarding the 
Newcome family which will show us that the^ have a skele- 
ton or two in Oteir closet^ as well as their neighbours. 

Now, how will jou have the stoiy? IVorihy mammas of 
families, if you do not like to ha\-e your daughters told that 
bad husbands will make bad wives ; that marriages b^n in 
indifierence make homes unhappy ; that men whom girls are 
brought to swear to love and honour are sometimes false, 
selfoh, and cruel, and that women forget the oaths which 
they have been made to swear — if you will not bear of this, 
ladies, close the book, and send for some other. Banish the 
newspaper out of your houses, and shut your eyes to the 
truth, the awful truth, of life and sia Is the world made of 
Jennies and Jessamies, and passion the play of schoolboy 
and schoolgirls, scribbling ralentines and interchanging lolli- 
pops? Is life all over when Jenny and Jessamyare married? 
and are there no subsequent trials, griefs, wars, bitter heart- 
pings, dreadful temptations, defeats, remorses, sufferings to 


young ones to suppose the words are mere form, and don’t 
apply to us? to some outcasts in the free seats, probably, 
Or those naughty boys playing in the churchyard ? Are they 
not to know that we err too, and pray with all our hearts to 
be rescued from temptation ? If such a knowledge is wrong 
for them, send them to church apart Go you and worship 
in private ; or if not too proud, kneel humbly in the midst of 
them, owning your wrong, and prapng Heaven to be merci- 


render himsell popular in the borough. He gave handsome 
enterUinments to the townsfolk and to the country gentry ; 
he tried even to bring those two waning classes together. 
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He endeavoured to be civil to the Newcome Independent, 
the Opposition paper, as well as to the Newcome Sentinel, 
that true old uncompromising Blue. He asked the Dissent- 
ing clergyman to dinner, and the Low Church clergyman, as 
well as the orthodox Doctor Bulders and his curates. He 
gave a lecture at the Newcome Athenffium, which everybody 
said was very amusing, and which Sentinel and Inde- 
pendent both agreed in praising. Of course he subscribed 
to that statue which the Newcomites were raising, to the 
philanthropic missions which the Reverend Low Church gen- 
tlemen were engaged in, to the races (for the young_ New- 
comite manufacturers are as sporting gents as any in the 
North), to the hospital, the People’s Library, the restoration 
of the rood screen, and the great painted window in New- 
come Old Church (Rev. J. Bulders) ; and he had to pay, in 
fine, a most awful price for his privilege of sitting in Parlia- 
ment as representative of his native place — as he called it in 
his speeches, “ the cradle of his forefathers, the home of his 
race,” etc., though Barnes was in fact born at Clapham. 

Lady Clara could not in the least help this young states- 
man in his designs upon Newcome and the Newcomites. 
After she came into Barnes’s hands, a dreadful weight fell 
upon her. She would smile and simper, and talk kindly and 
gaily enough at first, during Sir Brian’s life, and among 
women when Barnes was not present. But as soon as he 
joined the company, it was remarked that his wife became 
silent, and looked eagerly towards him whenever she ventured 
to speak. She blundered, her eyes filled with tears; the 
little wit she had left her in her husband’s presence. He grew 
angry, arid tried to hide his anger with a sneer, or broke out 
with a gibe and an oath when he lost patience, and Clara, 
whimpering, would leave the room. Everybody at Newcome 
knew that Barnes bullied his wife. 

People had worse charges against Barnes than wife-bully- 
ing. Do you suppose that little interruption which occurred 
at Barnes’s marriage was not known in Newcome? His 
victim had been a Newcome girl, the man to whom she was 
• betrothed was in a Newcome factory. When Barnes was a 
young man, and in his occasional visits to Newcome lived 
along with those dashing young blades Sam Jollyman (Jolly- 
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man. Brothers, and Bowcher), Bob Homer, Cross Country, 
Bill, AL Rucker {for whom his father had to pay eighteen 
thousand pounds after the L^er the year To^ery won it), 
and that wild lot, all sorts of stories were told of them, and 
of Barnes especiallj’. Host of them were settled, and steady 
business men by this time Ah, it was known, had become 
%efy serious, besides making his fortune in cotton. Bob 
Homer managed the Bank; and as for S, Jollyman, Mrs. 
S. J. took uncommon good care that he didn't break out of 
bounds any more , why, he was not even allowed to play a 
; game at billiards, or to dme out without her.. . I could go 
\ on giving you Interesting particulars of a hundred members 

! of the Newcome anstocracy, were not our attention espeaally 
directed to one respectable family. 

AU Barnes’s endeavours at ^polarity were vain, partly 
I from his own fault, and partly from the nature of mankind, 
and of the Newcome folks especially, whom no single per- 
son could possibly conciliate. Thu^ suppose he gave the 
j ad>crtisements to the Indej>endent, the old Blue paper, the 
! Senlinef, was very angty; suppose he asked Mr. Hunch, 

’ the Dissenting minister, to bless the tablecloth aftec dinner, 

; as he had begged Dr. Bulders to utter a benediction on the 
first course, Hunch and Bulders were both angrj' He 
i subscribed to the races—what heathenism ' to the mission* 
[ anes — what sanctimonious humbug • And the worst was that 

Barnes, being young at that tim^ and not able to keep his 
. tongue in order, could not help saying, not to, but of such 
, and such a man that he was an infernal ass, or a confounded 
‘ old idiot, and so forth — peevish phrases, which undid in a 
moment the work of a dozen dinners, countless compliments, 
and months of grinning good-humour. 

Now he is wiser He is very proud of being Newcome of 
Newcom^ and quite believes that the place is his hereditary 
principality. But still he saja his father was a fool for ever 
representing the borough “Dammy, sir," cries Sir Barnes, 
“never sit for a place that hes at >our park gates, and above 
all never try to conciliate ’em Curse 'em ' Hate 'em well, 
sir. Take a line, and flog the fellows on the other side. 
I' Since I have sale in Parliament for another place, I have 

I saved mpelf 1 don’t know how much a year. I never go to 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ROSA QUO LOCORUM SERA MORATUR. 

Clive NewCome bore his defeat vdth such a courage and 
resolution as those who knew the young fellow’s character 
were sure he would display. It was whilst he had a little 
lingering hope still that the poor lad was in the worst con- 
dition, as a gambler is restless and unhappy whilst his last 
few guineas remain with him, and he is venturing them 
against the overpowering chances of the bank. His last 
piece, however, gone, our friend rises up from that unlucky 
table — beaten at the contest but not broken in spirit. He 
goes back into the world again, and wit’ from that dan- 
gerous excitement ; sometimes when.';, - ’ ^e or wakeful, 

tossing in his bed at nights, he ma ' fatal game, 

and think how he might have won ’ a fool-be 

was ever to hp' .,;layed.it at all ’■ i' 
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cf jnaiirg that tour with fcb son i^b’ch in estly days had 
bstiJ such 2 ia^cKrfte prtject iriifc tbs good zsan. They 
iU^stland and Swiraerland together j they crossed 
into Itaiy — *■«: from Milan to Venice (w’fcere Clire sainted 
the grgitsst pojnthng in ths wod^ the g1oric35 “Assump- 
tion " cf Trturt) ; they k«ii to Trieste, and ever the bsauti- 
fu 3 Styrian Alps to ^Tsntia ; they beheld the Panube, 2nd the 
plain iriere the Tint and Sobiesii fought. They tsreUed 
a: a prodigious (ait pace. They did rajt sp^ teueb to 
OTJt a5orf:er- Thsj- were 2 panem pair cf English travellers. 
I dire ssy many persons whoa thej’ cet smiled to chserre 
l-Hem, and shnrgged the:r shoulders at the aspect of <rr 
Arxlaii. Tnt)- 6d no*, know ihe cs.'e in the young travel- 
ler's cund, a-nd the det-p trndfmess and solictude of the 
elder. Clive wrote to sj> it was 2 very pleasar;? tour ; but I 
thml I should net hare l.Jccd to pisi lu Let ts dismiss tt in 
Ibis single sentence. Oifcer gsnrtirtren hare taien the same 
Jourvtj', and with sorrow, p^.aps, as their S’lent ftllow- 
tes'.riler. How you remeislKT the places afterwards, and the 
thoughts which pursued jou' If m aftff days, when j-our 
grief 13 dead and buned, yco rein:: the scenes in wBct it 
was your companton, bo» its gnort nses ar.d shows itself 
agdn 1 £uppc«e this part cf Mr. Chve's hfe were to be de- 
scribed at Isrgth la several chapsem, and cot in a tingle 
brief semesofi, wisal dreary pages they would be I In two cr 
lh.-ee noruhs our fntnds «w a number of meR, ernes; moun- 
tdns, nvtrs, ar.d who: r.ou It was yet tariy autumn when 
they were kick m Fnriae again, ar:d September found then 
at Braneli, whsne James Bi-nnie, Esq, and bis fannJy were 
esshlished in ccmfortable quinen, and where we my bs 
sure Clire and his (aiktr were very welcome. 

D.’sgged ahfcsd zi Erst sordy against his wiH, James 
Einrue hsd found the Ccntrasntal We pretty imidi to his 
Barg. He had paced a wimer at Paa, a surama' at iTchr, 
where the waters hid done him good. His ladies had 
iei'cral diaming foreign acquaintasces. }>lr% Mackenzie 
tjuile a list cf Counts and Marchiontsse* among her 
The excellent Captain Goby wandered about the 
Country with them. Was it to Rosey, was it to her cicihex, 
the Captain was cost attached? Eisey recered him as a 
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god-papa; Mrs. Mackenzie, as a wicked, odious, _ good-for- 
nothing, dangerous, delightful creature. Is it humiliating, is 
it consolatory, to remark with what small wit some of our 
friends are amused? The jovial sallies of. Goby appeared 
exquisite to Rosey’s mother, and to the girl probably ; though 
that young Bahawder of a Clive Newcome chose to wear a 
grave face (confound his insolent airs !) at the very best of 
the Goby jokes. 

In Goby’s train was his fervent admirer and inseparable 
young friend, Clarence Hoby. Captain Hoby and Captain 
Goby travelled the world together, visited Hombourg and 
Baden, Cheltenham and Leamington, Paris and Brussels, in 
company, belonged to the same club in London — the centre 
of all pleasure, fashion, and joy for the young officer and the 
older campaigner. The jokes at the Flag, the dinners at the 
Flag, the committee of the Flag, were the theme of their 
constant conversation. Goby — ^fifty years old, unattached, 
and with dyed moustaches — ^rvas the affable comrade of the 
' youngest member of his club ; when absent, a friend wrote him 
the last riddle from the smoking-room ; when present, his know- 
ledge of horses, of cookery, wines, and cigars, and military his- 
tory rendered him a most acceptable companion. He knew 
the history and achievements of every regiment in the army, 
of every general and commanding officer. He was known to 
have been “ out ” more than once himself, and had made up 
a hundred quarrels. He was certainly not a man of an 
ascetic life or a profound intellectual culture; but though 
poor, he was known to be most honourable ; though more 
than middle-aged, he was cheerful, busy, and kindly; and 
though the youngsters called him Old Goby, he bore his 
years very gaily and handsomely, and I dare say numbers 
of ladies besides Mrs. Mackenzie thought him delightful. 
Goby’s talk and rattle perhaps somewhat bored James Binnie; 
but Thomas Newcome found the Captain excellent company, 
and Goby did justice to the good qualities of the Colonel. 

Clive’s father liked Brussels very well. He and his son 
occupied very handsome quarters near the spacious apart- 
ments in the Park which James Binnie’s family inhabited. 
Waterloo was not far off, to which the Indian officer paid 
several visits, with Captain Goby for a guide; and many pf 
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Marlborough’s battle-fields were near, in which Goby certainly 
took but a minor interest ; but, on the other hand, Clive 
beheld these with the greatest pleasure, and painted more 
than one dashing piece, in which Churchill and Eugene, 
Cults and Cadogan, were the heroes, whose flowing periwigs, 
huge boots, and thundering Flemish chargers were, he 
thought, more novel and picturesque than the Duke’s sur- 
tout and the French Grer^iers’ luiry caps, which so many 
English and French artists have portrayed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis were invited by our kind Colonel 
to pass a month — six months if they chose — at Brussels, and 
were most splendidly entertained by our friends in that city. 
A suite of handsome rooms was set apart for ua My study 
communicated with Clive’s atelur. Many an hour did we 
pass, and many a ride and walk did we take together. I 
observed that Clive never mentioned Miss Newcome’s name, 
and Laura and I agreed that it was as well not to recall it, 
Only once, when we read the death of Lady Glenlivet, Lord 
Fanntosh’s mother, in the newspaper, I remember to have 
said, " I suppose that marriage will be put off again.” 

“ Qu’est<e qu'e cela me fait ? ” says Mr. Chve gloomily, over 
his picture, a cheerful piece representing Count Egmont 
going to execution, in which I have the honour to figure as 
a halberdier, Captain Hoby as the Count, and Captain Goby 
as the Duke of Alva, looking out of window. 

Mrs. Mackenzie was in a state of great happiness and glory 
during this winter. She had a carnage, and worked tbit 
vehicle most indefatigably She knew a great deal cf good 
company at Brussels. She had an evening for receirrip 
She herself went to countless evening parties, and tad ^ 
ioy of being invited to a couple of court balls, at wbni I aat 
bound to say her daughter and herself both Iccisd vtsTv 
handsome. The Colonel brushed up his old nnlcrnr ani 
attended these entertainments M Newcoae Es^a? Canrnld 
judge, was not the worst-looking man in the mem: anvf-a.- 
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His eyes did not seem to be looking at us, though ; they and 
his thoughts were turned another way. He moved off im- 
mediately, with his head down, puffing his eternal cigar, and 
lost in his own meditations ; our going or our staying was of 
very little importance to the lugubrious youth. 

“I think it was a great pity they came to Brussels,” says 
Laura, as we sate on the deck, w'hile her unconscious infant 
was cheerful, and while the water of the lazy Scheldt as yet 
was smooth. 

“Who — the Colonel and Clive? They are very hand- 
somely lodged ; they have a good maitre-d’ hotel ; their 
dinners, I am sure, are excellent ; and your child, madam, is 
as healthy as it possibly can be.” 

“Blessed darling! yes.” (Blessed darling crows, moos, 
jumps in his nurse's arms, and holds out a little mottled 
hand for a biscuit of Savoy, which mamma supplies.) “I 
can’t help thinking, Arthur, that Rosey would have been 
much happier as Mrs. Hoby than she will be as Mrs. New- 
come.” 

“Who thinks of her being Mrs. Newcome?” 

“Her mother, her uncle, and Clive’s father. Since the 
Colonel has been so rich, I think Mrs. Mackenzie sees a 
great deal of merit in Clive. Rosey will do anything her 
mother bids her. If Clive can be brought to the same 
obedience, Uncle James and the Colonel will be delighted. 
Uncle James has set his heart on this marriage. (He and 
his sister agree upon this point.) He told me last night 
that he would sing 'Nunc Dimittis’ could he but see the two 
children happy, and that he should lie easier in purgatory if 
that could be brought about.” 

“ And what did you say, Laura ? ” 

“ I laughed, and told Uncle James I was of the Hoby 
faction. He is very good-natured, frank, honest, and gentle- 
manlike, Mr. Hoby. But Uncle James said he thought 
Mr. Hoby was so— well, so stupid that his Rosey would 
be thrown away upon the poor Captain. So I did not tell 
Unck James that before Clive’s arrival Rosey had, found 
Captain Hoby far from stupid. He usdd to sing duets with 
her, he used to ride with her before Clive came. Last 
winter, when they were at Pau, I feel certain Miss Rosey 
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thnight &ptin Hobj- very plezsant indeed. She thinks 
Sera snLhed to Okc (anaaly, and notr she admirK 
Uns, and is dreadfully afraid of lum. He is taller and 
somer, and richer and cleverer than Captain Hoby, certeinly. 

"I should think so, indeed," breaks out 5Ir. Pendennis. 
“llljr, mr dear> Clive is as fine a fdlow as one can see on a 
snam^s day. It does one good to look at him. Wiat a 
pair of frank, bright blue ejes he has— or used to have, till 
this mishap overclouded them ‘ ^\'hat a pleasant laugh he 
has 1 Whax. a vrell-built, ^ile figure it is ! WTiat pluck, and 
spirit, and honour there is about myjoung chap! I don’t 
say he is a genius of the highest order, but he is the 
stanchest, the bravest, the checnest, the most truth-telling, 
the kindest heart Compare him and Hoby! '''hy, Clive 
b an eagle, and yonder httlc creature a mousing owl ! " 

**I like to hear you speak so,” cries Mrs. Laura, very ten- 
derly. “People say that you are always sneenng, Arthur, 
but I know my husband better.— We Jimow papa better, 
don’t baby?" (Here my njfe kisses the infant Pen- 
dennis with meat effusion, who has come up dancing on his 
nurse’s arms.) “But," says she, coming back and snuggling 
by her husband’s side again— “but suppose your favounie 
Clive is an eagle, Arthur, don’t you think he had belter have 
an agle for a male? If he were to many little Rosey, I 
dare say he would be very good to her , but I think neither 
be nor she would be very happy. My dear, she does not 
care for his pursuits ; she does not understand him when he 
talks. The two Captains, and Rosey and I, and the Cam- 
paigner, a you call her, laugh and talk, and prattle, and have 
the memest little Jokes with one another, and we aU are as 
j quiet as mios when you and Give come in ’’ 

\ “MTiat! ^ I an e^Ie loo? I have no aqulhne preten- 
( sons at all, Mrs. Pendennis." 

“Ko. Well, we are not afraid ofy-tfa—We are not afraid 
0 mpa, we, idling?” this young woman now calls out 
■ to ti«^a tQemberorherIarni]y,who,ifyouwiU calculate, 
‘ be walked twice up and down the deck 

5“”' rabies, tod soon Ihe moUier, child, and attmdant 
, ■l^^dciothelrocrcahinsjandthendmnet is announced, 
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and Captain Jackson treats us to champagne from his end of 
the table •, and yet a short while and we are at sea, and con- 
versation becomes impossible ; and morning sees us under 
the grey London sky, and amid the million of masts on the 
Thames. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

ROSEBURY AND NEWCOME. 

The friends to whom we were engaged in England were 
Florae and his wife, Madame la Princesse de Montcontour, 
who were determined to spend the Christmas holidays at the 
Princess’s country-seat. It was for the first time since their 
reconciliation that the Prince and Princess dispensed their 
hospitalities at the latter’s chdteau. It is situated, as the 
reader has already been informed, at some five miles from 
the town of Newcome — away from the chimneys and smoky 
atmosphere of that place, in a sweet country of rural wood- 
lands, over which quiet villages, grey church spires, and 
ancient gabled farm-houses are scattered, still wearing the 
peaceful aspect which belonged to them when Newcome was 
as yet but an antiquated country town, before mills were 
erected on its river banks, and dyes and cinders blackened 
its stream. Twenty years since Newcome Park was the only 
great house in that district ; now scores of fine villas have 
sprung up in the suburb lying between the town and Park. 
Newcome New Town, as everybody knows, has grown round 
the Park gates, and the New Town Hotel (where the railway 
station is) is a splendid structure in the Tudor style, more 
ancient in appearance than the Park itself; surrounded by 
little antique villas -with spiked gables, stacks of crooked 
chimneys, and plate-glass wndows looking upon trim lawns ; 
with glistening hedges of evergreens, spotless gravel walks, 
and Elizabethan gig-houses. Under the great railway viaduct 
of the New Town goes the old tranquil winding London 
highroad, once busy with a score of gay coaches, and ground 
by innumerable wheels ; but at a few miles from the New 
Town Station the road has become so mouldy that the grass 
actually grows on it, and Rosebuiy, Madame de Montcon- 
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tour’s house, stands at one end of a village green, which is 
even more quiet now than it was a hundred years ago. 

When first Madame de Florae bought the place, it scarcely 
ranked amongst the coimty houses; and she, the sister of 
manufacturers at Newcome and Manchester, did not, of 
course, visit the county feraiUes. A homely little body, 
married to a Frenchman from whom she was separated, may 
or may not have done a great deal of good in her village, 
have had pretty gardens, and won pnzes at the Newcome 
flower and fruit shows ; but, of course, she was nobody in 

such an aristocratic county as we all know shire is. 

She had her friends and relatives from Newcome. Many of 
them were Quakers, many were retail shopkeepers. She 
even frequented the little branch Ebenerer on Rosebuiy 
Green, and it was only by her chanties and kindness at 
Christmas time that the Rev, Dr. Potter, the rector at Rose* 
bury, knew her. The old cleigy, you see, live with the 
county families. Good little Madame de Florae was pitied 
and patroniied by the Doctor, treated with no httle super* 
ciliousness by hfrs. Potter and the young ladies, who only 
kept the first soaety. Even when her nch brother died, and 
she got her share of all that mone)*, Mrs. Potter said poor 
Madame de Florae did well in not trying to move out of her 


Madame de Florae did well, we say, not to endeavour to 
leave her natural sphere, and that The County never would 
receive her. Tom Potter, the rector’s son, with whom I had 
the good fortune to be a fellow-student at Saint Boniface 
College, Oxbridge — a ratting, forward, and, it must be owned, 
vulgar youth — asked me whether Florae vvas not a billiard- 
marker by profession, and was even so kind as to caution 
his sisters not to speak of billtards before the lady of Rose- 
bury. Tom was surprised to learn that Monsieur Paul de 

Florae war *■ ’ .-i’ ' .. •• 

that of anj 

ing vouT o ■ ■ _ • 

hold to your pedigree). But the truth is, heraldical ^ k- 
ing, that union with the Higgs of Manchester wa , 
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misalliance which the Florae family had made for lon^, long 
years. Not that I would wish for a moment to insinuate 
that any nobleman is equal to an English nobleman ; nay, 
that an English snob, with a coat-of-arms bought yesterday 
or stolen out of Edmonton, or a pedigree purchased from a 
peerage-maker, has not a right to look down upon any of 
your paltry foreign nobilitj’. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state from New- 
.come Park, with the well-known chaste liveries of the New- 
comes, and drove up Rosebury Green, towards the parsonage 
gate, where Mrs. and the Miss Potters happened to be stand- 
ing, cheapening fish from a donkey-man, with whom they 
were in the habit of dealing. The ladies were in their 
pokiest old head-gear and most dingy gowns, .when they 
perceived the carriage approaching; and considering, of 
course, that the visit of the Park people was intended for 
them, dashed into the rectory to change their clothes, leaving 
Rowkins, the costermonger, in the very midst of the negotia- 
tion about the three mackerel. Mamma got that new bonnet 
out of the band-box ; Lizzy and Liddy skipped up to their 
bedroom, and brought out those dresses which they wore at 
the dejefiner at the Newcome Athenaeum, when Lord Leveret 
came down to lecture; into which they no sooner had hooked 
their lovely shoulders, than they reflected mth terror that 
mamma had been altering one of papa’s flannel waistcoats, 
and had left it in the drawing-room, when they were called 
out by the song of Rowkins, and the appearance of his 
donkey’s ears over the green gate of the rectory. To think 
of the Park people coming, and the drawing-room in that 
dreadful state ! 

But when they came downstairs the Park people were not 
in the room, the woollen garment was still on the table 
(how they plunged it into the chiffonier!), and the only 
visitor was Rowkins, the costermonger, grinning at the open 
French windows, with the three mackerel, and crying, “ Make 
it sixpence. Miss ; don’t say fippens. Ma’am, to a pore fellow 
that has a wife and family.” So that the young ladies had 
to cry, “Impudence!” — “Get away, you vulgar, insolent 
creature ! Go round, sir, to the back door ” — “ How dare 
you?” and the like, fearing lest Lady Ann Newcome and 
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young Ethel and Bames should enter in the midst of this 
Ignoble controversy. 

They never came at all — those Park people. How very 
odd 1 They passed the rectory gate ; they drove on to 
Madame de Florae's lodge. They went in. They stayed 
for half an hour, the horses driving round and round the 
gravel-road before the house; and Mrs. Potter and the girls 
speedily going to the upper chaml^rs, and looking out of 
the room where the mattk slept, saw Lady Ann, Ethel, and 
Bames walking with Madame de Florae, going into the con- 
servatories, issuing thence with M'Whirter, the gardener, 
bearing huge bunches of grapes and large fasces of flowers ; 
they saw Bames talking in the most respectful manner to 
Madame de Florae; and when they went downstairs and 
had their work before them — Liddy her gilt music-book, 
Lizzy her embroidered altar-cloth, Mamma her scarlet cloak 
for one of the old women— they had the agony of seeing the 
barouche over the railings whisk by, with the Park people 
inside, and Bames driving the four horses. 

It was on that day when Bames had determined to take 
up Madame de Florae j when he was bent upon reconciling 
her to her husband. In spue of all Mrs. Potter’s predictions, 
the county families did come and visit the manufacturer's 
daughter ; and when Madame de Florae became Madame U 
Princesse de Montcontour, when it was announced that she 
was coming to stay at Rosebury for Christmas, I leave you to 
imapne whether the circumstance was or was not mentioned 
in the Ncivconte Senltnel and the Nrwcomt Independent, and 
whether Rev. G. Potter, D.D., and Mrs. Potter did or did 
not call on the Prince and Princess. I leave you to im- 
agine whether the lady did or did not inspect all the altera- 
tions which Vineer’s people from Newcome were making at 
Rosebury House — the chaste yellow sabn and gold of the 
drawing-room — the carved oak for the ining-toom — the 
chintz for the bedrooms — the Princess’s apartment — the 
Prince’s aj^ment — the guests’ apartments — the smoking- 
room, gracious goodness* — the stables (these were under 
Tom Potter’s superintendence^ “and I’m dashed,” says he 
one day, “ if here doesn’t come a bilhard-table ' ” 

Tlic house was most comfortably and snugly appointed 
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misalliance which the Florae family had made for long, long 
years. Not that I would wish for a moment to insinuate 
that any nobleman is equal to an English nobleman ; nay, 
that an English snob, with a coat-of-arms bought yesterday 
or stolen out of Edmonton, or a pedigree purchased from a 
peerage-maker, has not a right to look dotvn upon any of 
your paltry foreign nobility. 

One day the carriage-and-four came in state from New- 
come Park, with the well-known chaste liveries of the New- 
comes, and drove up Rosebury Green, towards the parsonage 
gate, where Mrs. and the Miss Potters happened to be stand- 
ing, cheapening fish from a donkey-man, with whom they 
were in the habit of dealing. The ladies were in their 
pokiest old head-gear and most dingy gowns, , when they 
perceived the carriage approaching; and considering, of 
course, that the visit of the Park people was intended for 
them, dashed into the rectory to change their clothes, leaving 
Rowkins, the costermonger, in the very midst of the negotia- 
tion about the three mackerel. Mamma got that new bonnet 
out of the band-box; Lizzy and Liddy skipped up to their 
bedroom, and brought out those dresses which they wore at 
the dejefmer at the Newcome Athenreum, when Lord Leveret 
came down to lecture; into which they no sooner had hooked 
their lovely shoulders, than they reflected with terror that 
mamma had been altering one of papa’s flannel waistcoats, 
and had left it in the drawing-room, when they were called 
out by the song of Rowkins, and the appearance of his 
donkey’s ears over the green gate of the rectory. To' think 
of the Park people coming, and the drawing-room in that 
dreadful state ! 

But when they came downstairs the Park people were not 
in the room, the woollen garment was still on the table 
(how they plunged it into the chiffonier !), and the only 
visitor was Rowkins, the costermonger, grinning at the open 
French windows, with the three mackerel, and crying, “ Make 
it sixpence, Miss ; don’t say fippens. Ma’am, to a pore fellow 
that has a wife and family.” So that the young ladies had 
to cry, “ Impudence ! ” — “ Get away, you vulgar, insolent 
creature ! Go round, sir, to the back door ” — “ How dare 
you?” and the like, fearing lest Lady Ann Newcome and 
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young Ethel and Bames should enter in the midst of this 
Ignoble controversy. 

They never came at all — ^those Park people. How verj 
odd 1 They passed the rectory gate ; they drove on tc 
Madame de Horae’s lodge. They went in. They stayed 
for half an hour, the horses driving round and round th? 
gravel-road before the house ; and Mrs. Potter and the girls 
speedily going to the upper chambers, and looking out o! 
the room where the tnaicb slept, saw Lady Ann, Ethel, and 
Bames walking with Madame de Florae, going into the con 
servatoties, issuing thence with M'lVhirter, the gardener, 
bearing huge bunches of grapes and large fasces of flowers 
they saw Bames talking in the most respectful manner tc 
Madame de Horae ; and when they went downstairs and 
had their work before them— Liddy her gilt music-book 
Lizzy her embroidered alur-cloih, Mamma her scarlet cloaJ 
for one of the old women — they l^d the agony of seeing the 
barouche over the railings whisk by, with the Park people 
inside, and Bames driving the four horses. 

It was on that day when Bames had determined to take 
up Madame de Horae , when he was bent upon reconciling 
her to her husband. In spue of all Mrs. Potter’s predictions 
the county families did come and visit the manufacturer'! 
daughter ; and when Madame de Florae became Madame k 
I’rincesse de Montcontour, when it was announced that shi 
was coming to stay at Rosebury for Christmas, I leave you tc 
imagine whether the arcumstance was or was not mentionec 
in the Newtome Senhnel and the Navcome fndependtnt, anc 
whether Rev. G. Potter, D.D , and Mrs. Potter did or die 
not call on the Pnnee and Princes, 1 leave you to im 
agine whether the lady did or did not inspect all the altera 
tions which Vineeds people from Newcome v/ere making a 
Rosebury House — the chaste yellow satin and gold of thi 
drawing-room — the canned oak for the dimng-room — thi 
chintz for the bedrooms — the Princess’s apartment — thi 
Prince’s apartment — the guests’ apartments — the smoking 
room, gracious goodness 1 — the stables (these were unde 
Tom Potteds superintendence), “and I’m dashed,” says ht 
one day, “ if here doesn’t come a billiard-table ! 

The house was most cornTmtaUr and snujn 
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irom top to bottom ; and thus it will be seen that Mr. and 
Mrs. Pendennis were likely to be in very good quarters for 
their Christmas of 184-. . 

Tom Potter was so kind as to call on me two days after 
our arrival, and to greet me in the Princess’s pew at church 
on the previous day. Before desiring to be introduced to 
my wife, he requested me to present him to my friend the 
Prince. He called him “your Highness.” His Highness, 
who had behaved with exemplary gravity, save once when he 
shrieked an “ ah ! ” as Miss Liddy led off the children in the 
organ-loft in a hymn, and the whole pack went woefully out 
of tune, complimented Monsieur Tom on the sermon of 
Monsieur his father. Tom walked back with us to Rosebury 
Lodge gate. “ Will you not come in, and make a party of 
billiard with me?” says his Highness. “Ah, pardon! I 
forgot, you do not play the billiard the Sunday!” ‘'Any 
other day, Prince, I shall be delighted,” says Tom, and 
squeezed his Highness’s hand tenderly at parting. “Your 
comrade of college, was he?” asks Florae. “My dear, 
what men are these comrades of college! What men are 
you English I My word of honour, there are some of them 
here, if I were to say to them wax my boots, they would 
take them and wax them! Didst thou see how the Reverend 
eyed us during the sermon? He regarded us over his book, 
my word of honour ! ” 

Madame de Florae said simply she wished the Prince 
would go and hear Mr. Jacob at the Ebenezer. Mr. Potter 
was not a good preacher certainly. 

“Savez-vous qu’elle est furieusement belle la fille du 
Reverend?” whispered his Highness to me. “I have made 
eyes at her during the sermon. They will be of pretty neigh- 
bours these Meess ! ” and Paul looked unutterably roguish 
and victorious as he spoke. To my wife, I am bound to 
say. Monsieur de Montcontour showed a courtesy, a respect 
and kindness, that could not be exceeded. He admired 
her. He paid her compliments innumerable, and gave me, I 
am sure, sincere congratulations at possessing such a treasure. 
I do not think he doubted about his power of conquering 
her or any other of the daughters of women. But I was 
the friend of his misfortunes — his guest — and he spared me. 
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I have seen nothing more annising, odd, and pleasant 
than Florae at this time of hb prosperity. We arrived, as 
this veracious chronicle has already asserted, on a Satur^y 
evening. We were conducted to our most comfortable apart- 
ments, with crackling firK blaring on the hearths, and ev^ 
vrarmlh of welcome. Florae expanded and burned with 
good-nature. He shook me many times by the hand ; he 
patted me i he called me his good— bis brave. He cri^ to 
hb naltr^hdul, “ FrWinc, remember Monsieur is rnaster 
here! Run before his orders. Prostrate thyself to him. He 
, , .w- . 1 ... -r— „ , Heareslthou, 

• Monsieur Pen- 
‘ her angelic 

infant, and the tonne. None of thy gamson tricks with that 
youn^ persoTi, Frederic, vieux sccliml Garde-toi de K 
FrWeric j si non, je f envoie h Botani Bay ; je te traduis 
devant le Lord Maire I” 

“En Anglcterre je me fab Anglais, vois tu, mon ami," 
continued the Prince. “ Demain c’esi Sunday, et tu vas 
voir! I hear the bell; dress thyself for the dinner, my 
Wendl” Here there was another stjueeie of ^th hands 
from the good-natured fellow. " It do good to my 'art to 
'are you in my 'ouse 1 Heuh \ " He hugged his guest j he 
had tears in his eyes as he performed this droll, this kind 
embrace. Not less kind in her way, though less eiqiansive 
and embraetve, was Madame de Montcontour to my wife, as 
I found on comparing notes with that young woman when 
the day’s hospitalities were ended. The little Pnneess 
trotted from bedchamber to nursery to see that everything 
was made comfortable for her guests. She sate and saw 
the child washed and put to b^ She had never beheld 


She was in the nursery almost as early as the chfld’s mother. 
“Ah,” sighed the poor little woman, “how happy you must 
be to have one t” In fine, my wife was quite overcome by 
her goodness and welcome. 

Sunday morning arrived in the course of time, and then 
I Florae appeared as a most wonderful Briton indeed I 
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wore top-boots and buckskins, and after breakfast, when we 
went to church, a white greatcoat .with a little cape, in which 
garment he felt that his similarity to an English gentleman 
was perfect. In conversation with his grooms and servants 
he swore freely; not that he was accustomed to employ 
oaths in his own private talk, but he thought the employment 
of these expletives necessary as an English countp^ gentle- 
man. He never dined without a roast beef, and insisted that 
the piece of meat should be bleeding, “as you love it, you 
others.” He got up boxing-matches, and kept birds for 
combats of cock. He assumed the sporting language with 
admirable enthusiasm, drove over to cover with a siepp'ere, 
rode across countri like a good one, was splendid in the 
hunting-field in his velvet cap and Napoleon boots, and made 
the Hunt welcome at Rosebury, where his good-natured little 
wife was as kind to the gentlemen in scarlet as she used to 
be of old to the stout Dissenting gentlemen in black, who 
sang hymns and spake sermons on her la^vn. These folks, 
scared at the change which had taken place in the little 
Princess’s habits of life, lamented her falling away ; but in 
the county she and her husband got a great popularity, and 
in Newcome town itself they were not less liked, for her 
benefactions were unceasing, and Paul’s affability the theme 
of all praise. The Newcome Indeperident and the Newcome 
Sentinel both paid him compliments — the former journal 
contrasting his behaviour with that of Sir Barnes, their 
member. Florae’s pleasure was to drive his Princess with 
four horses into Newcome. He called his carriage his 
“trappe,” his “drague.” The street boys cheered and 
hurrayed the Prince as he passed through the to-svn. One 
haberdasher had a yellow stock called “The Montcontour” 
displayed in his vrindows; another had a pink one marked 
“ The Princely,” and as such recommended it to the young 
Newcome gents. 

The “drague” conveyed us once to the neighbouring house 
of Newcome, whither my wife accompanied Madame de 
Montcontour at that lady’s own request, to whom Laura very 
properly did not think fit to confide her antipathy for Lady 
Clara Newcome. Coming away from a great house, how 
often she and I, egotistical philosophers, thanked our fates 
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that oar own home was a snuU one! How long will great 
houses last in this world? Do not Ibeif owners now prefer 
a lodging at Brighton, or 3 Jrttle tnirtsol on the Boulevard, 
to the solftar}' ancestr^ palace m a park barred round with 
snow? We were as glad to get out of Xewcome as out of a 
prisoa My wife and our hostess skipped into the carriage 
and began to talk freely as the lodge gates closed after us. 
IVould » e be lords of such a place under the penalty of living 
, in it? We agreed that the little angle of earth called Fair- 
cals was dearer to us than the clumsy Jfewcome pile of 
Tudor masonrj'. The house had been fitted up in the lime 
of George I\'. and the quasi-Gothic revis'aL IVe were made 
, to pass through Gothic dming-rooms where there was now 
no hospitalit)’. Gothic drawing-rooms shrouded in brown 
hofbnd^ to one L'ttle room at the end of the dustj' suit^ 
where lidy Clara sate alone, or tn the company of the nurses 
and children. The blank gloom of the place had fallen 
upon the poor lady. Even when my wife talked about 
children (good-natured Madame de >Iontcontour vaunting 
oura as a prodig)') Lady Cbra did not bnghien up. Her pair 
of ^oung ones was exhibited and withdrawn A something 
weighed upon the womaa We talked about Ethel's marriage. 
She said it was fixed for the new \-ear, she believed. She 
f did not know whether Glenliret had been very handsomely 
fitted up. She had not seen Lord Fanntosh’s house in 
London. Sir Barnes came down once — twice — of a .'Saturday 
so.metimes, for three or four days to hunt, to amuse himself 


no'.'cli “She has chosen some pretty books," says Paul, as 

■ ' ■ ' ■ . : ' ■ • li.Tgy 

' ' • • ■ ■ ■ ■ ‘'•ere, 

' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . » I ■ the 
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thread of white which we knew came from the fire by which 
the lonely mistre <5 of Xewconje was seated. “ O2// "es 
Horae; pbying his whip, as the lodge gates closed 
f his tenm of horses rattled merrily aterg the 
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blessing it is to be out of that vault of a place! There is 
something fatal in this house — ^in this woman. One smells 
misfortune there.” 

The hotel which our friend Florae patronized on occasion 
of his visits to Newcome was the King’s Arms, and it hap- 
pened, one day as we entered that place of entertainment 
in company, that a visitor of the house was issuing through 
the hall, to whom Florae seemed as if he would administer 
one of his customary embraces, and to whom the Prince 
called out “Jack,” with great warmth and kindness, as he 
ran towards the stranger. 

Jack did not appear to be particularly well pleased on 
beholding us; he rather retreated from before the French- 
man’s advances. 

“My dear Jack, my good, my brave ’Ighgate! I am 
delighted to see you!" Florae continues, regardless of the 
stranger’s reception, or of the landlord’s looks towards us, 
who was bowing the Prince into his very best room. 

“ How do you do. Monsieur de Florae ? ” growls the new- 
comer surlily ; and was for moving on after this brief salu- 
tation ; but having a second thought seemingly, turned back 
and followed Florae into the apartment whither our host 
conducted us. A la bonne heure! Florae renewed his 
cordial greetings to Lord Highgate. “ I knew not, vion bon, 
what fly had stung you,” says he to my lord. The landlord, 
rubbing his hands, smirking and bowing, was anxious to 
know whether the Prince would take anything after his drive. 
As the Prince’s attendant and friend, the lustre of his recep- 
tion partially illuminated me. When the chief was not by, 
I was treated with great attention (mingled with a certain 
degree of familiarity) by my landlord. 

Lord Highgate waited until Mr. Taplow was out of the 
room, and then said to Florae, “ Don’t call me by my name 
here, please. Florae ; I am here incog,” 

“A’/fllA/V,” asks Florae, “where is incog.?” He laughed 
when the word was interpreted to him. Lord Highgate had 
turned to me. “There was no rudeness you understand 
intended, Mr. Pendennis ; but I am down here on some 
business, and ,care to wear , the handle to. my name. 
Fellows work it so, don’t you understand? never leave you 
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at rest in a country town — that sort of thing. Heard of our 
friend Clive lately?" 

“^Vheihcr you ’ave ’andic or no ’andle, Jaclc, you are 
always the hien venu to me. "What is thy affair? Old mon- 
ster 1 I ivager ” 

“No, no, no such nonsense," says Jack, rather eagerly. 
"I give you my honour, I — I want to — to raise a sum of 
money — that is, to invest some in a speculation down hero— 
deuced good the speculations down here ; and, by the way, 
if the landlord asks you. I’m Mr. Mams — I'm a civil engi- 
neer — I’m waiting for the arrival of the Canada at Liver- 
pool from America, and very uneasy about my brother who 
is on board." 

“ What does he recount to us there? Keep these stories 
for the landlord, Jack j to us ’us not the pain to lie. ' My 
good Mr. Hams, why have we not seen you at Rosebury? 
The 1‘rincess will scold me if you do net come ; and you 
must bring your dear brother when he amve too Do j-ou 
hear?" The last part of this sentence was uttered for Mr. 
Taplow’s benefit, who had re-entered ihe George bearing 
a tray of wine and biscuit. 

The Master of Rosebury and Mr. Harris w ent out presently 
to look at a horse which was wailing the fo'mer’s inspection 
in tlie stable-yard of the hotel. The bndlord took advantage 
of his business to hear a bell which never was rung, and to 
ask me questions about the guest who had been staying at 
his house for a week past Did I know that party? Mr. 
Pendennis said, “ Yes, he knew that party." 

“Most respectable party, I have no doubt," continues 
Boniface. 

“ Do you suppose the Pnnoe of Montcontour knows any 
but respectable parties?” asks Mr. Pendennis; a query of 
which the force was so great as to discomfit and silence 
OUT landlord, who leireatcd to ask questions conceming 
Mr. Harris of Florae’s grooms. 

^\^lat was Highgate’s business here? Was it mine to 
know? I might have suspiaons, but should I entertain 
them, or communicate them, and tad I not best eep them 
to m)-sclf? I exchanged not a word on the su High- 

gate with Florae as ^\e drove home, though -v 
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in which we looked at one another, each saw that the other 
was acquainted with that unhappy gentleman’s secret We 
fell to talking about Madame la Duchesse d’lvry as we trotted 
on, and then of English manners by way of contrast, of 
intrigues, elopements, Gretna Grin, etc., etc. “You are a 
droll nation !” says Florae “To make love well, you must 
absolutely have a chahe-de-posie, and a scandal afterwards. 
If our affairs of this kind made themselves on the grand 
route, what armies of postilions we should need 

I held my peace. In that rdsion of Jack Belsize I saw 
misery, guilq children dishonoured, homes deserted — ruin 
for all the actors and victims of the wretched conspiracy. 
Laura marked my disturbance when we reached home. She 
even divined the cause of it, and charged me with it at night, 
when we sate alone by our dressing-room fire, and had taken 
leave of our kind entertainers. Then, under her cross- 
examination, I own that I told what I had seen — Lord 
Highgate, under a feigned name, staying at Newcome. It 
jj might be nothing. Nothing 1 Gracious heavens ! could 
not this crime and misery be stopped ? “ It might be too 
late,” Laura’s husband said sadly, bending down his head 
into the fire. 

She was silent too for a while. I could see she was engaged 
where pious women ever \vill betake themselves in moments 
of doubt, of grief, of pain, of separation, of joy even, or 
whatsoever other trial. They have but to will, and as it were 
an invisible temple rises round them ; their hearts can kneel 
do\vn there; and they have an audience of the great, the 
merciful, untiring Counsellor and Consoler. She would 
not have been frightened at Death near at hand. I have 
known her to tend the poor round about us or to bear pain 
— not her own merely, but even her children’s and mine — 
with a surprising outward constancy and calm. But the idea 
of this crime being enacted close at hand, and no help for it, 
quite overcame her. I believe she lay awake all that night, 
and rose quite haggard and pale after the bitter thoughts 
which had deprived her of rest. 

She embraced her own child with extraordinary tenderness 
that morning, and even wept over it, calling it by a thousand 
fond names of maternal endearment “Would I leave you. 
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my darling? could I e^-er, ever, ever quit you, my blessing 
and treasure ? " The imconscious little thing, hugged to his 
mother^s bosom, and scared at her tones and tragic face, 
clurig frightened and weeping round Laura’s neclc. Would 
you ask what the husband's feelings were as he looked at 
that sweet love, that sublime tenderness, that pure Saint 
blessing the life of him unworthy? Of all the gifts of Hea\en 
to us below that felicity is the sum and the chief. I tremble 
15 I bold it lest J should l<»e it, and be left alone in the 
blank world without it ; ^in, I feel humiliated to think that 
I possess it, as, hastening home to a warm fireside and a 
plentiful table, \ feel aslumed sometimes before the poor 
outcast beggar shivering in the street. 

Breakfast n-as scarcely over wheft Laura asked for a pony 
carriage, and said she was bent on a private visit. She took 
her baby and nurse with her. She refused our company, 
and would not even say whither she was bound until she had 
passed the lodge gale. I may have suspected what the object 
was of her journey. Florae and 1 did not talk of it \Ve 
rode out to meet the hounds of a cheery winter morning. 
On another day I might have been amused with my host— 
the splendour of his raiment, the neatness of his velvet cap, 
the gloss of his hunting-boots ; the cheers, shouts, salutations, 
to dog and nun; the oaths and outcries of this Nimrod, 
who shouted louder than the whole field and the whole pack 
too — but on this morning I was thinking of the tragedy 
yonder enacting, and came away early from the bunting-field, 
and found my wife already retyimed to Rosebuiy. 

Laura had been, as I suspected, to Lady Cl^ She did 
not know why, indeed. She scarce knew what she should 
ray when she arrived — how she could say what she had in 


her, prayed — that is, hoped — 1 might find a word of conso- 
lation for that poor lady. Do you know I think she has 
hardly ever heard a kind word? She said so 5 she was very 
mudi affected after we had talked together a little. 

"At first she was very indifferent; cold and haughty in 
her manner; asked what had caused the pleasure of this 
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visit, for I -would go in, though at the lodge they told me 
her ladyship -was unwell, and they thought received no 
company. I said I wanted to show our boy to her— that, 
the children ought to be acquainted — I don’t know what 
I said. She seemed more and more surprised ; then all of 
a sudden — I don’t know how — I said, ‘ lady Clara, I have 
had a dream about you and your children, and I was so 
frightened that I came over to you to speak about it.’ And 
I /lad the dream. Pen ; it came to me absolutely as I was 
speaking to. her. 

“ She looked a little scared, and I went on telling her the 
dream. ‘My dear,’ 1 said, ‘1 dreamed that 1 saw you happy 
with those children.’ 

“‘Happy I’ says she; the three were playing in the con- 
servatory, into which her sitting-room opens. 

“ ‘ And that a bad spirit came and tore them from you, 
and drove you out into the darkness ; and I saw you wander- 
ing about quite lonely and wretched, and looking back into 
, the garden, where the children were playing. And you asked 
and implored to see them ; and the Keeper at the gate said, 

‘ No, never.’ And then — then I thought they passed by you, 
and they did not know you. 

“ ‘ Ah ! ’ said Lady Clara. 

“‘And then 1 thought, as we do in dreams, you know, 
that it was my child who was separated from me, and who 
would not know me ; and oh, what a pang that was ! Fancy 
that Let us pray God it was only a dream. And worse 
than that, when you, when I implored to come to the child, 
and the man said, ‘ No, never,’ 1 thought there came a spirit 
— an angel that fetched the child to heaven, and you said, 

‘ Let me come too ; oh, let me come too, I am so miserable 1 ’ 
And the angel said, ‘ No, never, never.’ 

“By this time Lady Clara was looking very pale. ‘^Vhat 
do you mean?’ she asked of me, Laura continued. 

‘“O dear lady, for the sake of the little ones and Him 
who calls them to Him, go you with them. Never, never 
part from them ! Cling to His knees, and take shelter there.’ 
I took her hands, and I said more to her in this way, Arthur, 
that I need not, that I ought not to speak again. But she 
was touched at length when I kissed her, and she said I was 
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very kind to her, and no one had ever been so, and that she 
was quite alone in the world, and had no friend to fly to j 
and would I go and stay with her? and I said ‘Yesj’and 
wc must go, my dear. And I think you should see that 
person at Newcome— see him, and warn him,” cried Laura, 
warming as she spoke, "and pray God to enlighten and 
jtrengthen him, and to keep him from this temptation, and 
implore him to leave this poor, weak, fnghtened, trembling 
acature. If he has the heart of a gentleman and the courage 
of a man, he will, I know he wilL” 

“I think he tyould, my dearest,” I said, “if he but heard 
the petitioner.” Laura’s cheeks were blushing, her eyes 
brightened, her voice rang with a sweet pathos of love that 
vibrates through my whole being sometimes. It seems to 
me as if evil must give way, and bad thoughts retire, before 
that purest creature 

"Why has she not some of her family with her, poor 
thing I" my wife continued. “She perishes in that solitude. 
Her husband prevents her, 1 think— and — oh—l know enough 
of A/m to know what bis life is. I shudder, Arthur, to see 
you take the hand of that wicked, selfish man. You must 
break with him, do you hear, sir?" 

"Before or after going to stay at his house, my love?” 
asks Mr. Pendennis. 

" Poor thing ! she lighted up at the idea of any one coming. 
She ran and showed me the rooms we w-ere to have. It will 
be very stupid, and you don’t like that But you can write 
your book, and still hunt and shoot with out friends here 
And Lady Ann Newcome must be made to come back 
again. Sir Barnes quanelled with his mother and drove 
her out of the house on her last visit — think of that I The 
servants here know it Martha brought me the whole story 
from the housekeeper’s room. This Sir Barnes Newcome Is 
a dreadful creature, Arthur. I am so glad I loathed him 
from the very first moment I saw him." 


dinner, we announced our resolution to go away— and to 
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our neighbours at Newcome ! that vias more extraordinary. 
“ Que diable goest thou to do in this galley?” asks our host 
as we sate alone over our wine. 

But Laura’s intended visit to Lady Clara was never tc 
have a fulfilment ; for on this same evening, as we sate at oui 
dessert, comes a messenger from Newcome, with a note fo: 
my wife from the lady there. 

^'Dearest, kindest Mrs. Pendennis,” Lady Qara wrote, with 
many italics, and evidently in much distress of mind, “yoor 
visit is not to be. I spoke about it to Sir B., who arrived this 
afternoon, and who has already begun to treat me in his usual 
way. Oh, I am so unhappy ! Pray, pray do not be angry at 
this rudeness — though indeed it is only a kindness to keep 
you from this wretched place 1 I feel as if I cannot bear this 
much longer. But, whatever happens, I shall always remem- 
ber your goodness, your beautiful goodness and kindness, 
and shall worship you as an angel deserves to be worshipped. 
Oh, why had I not such a friend earlier I But, alas ! I have 
none — only this odious family thrust upon me for companions 
to the wretched, lonely C. N. 

“jP.S. — He does not know of my writing. Do not be 
su^fised if you get another note from me in the morning, 
written in a ceremonious style, and regretting that we cannot 
have the pleasure of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Pendennis for 
the present at Newcome. 

— ^The hypocrite I” 

This letter was handed to my wife at dinner-time, and she 
^^ave it to me as she passed out of the room with the other 
ladies. 

I told Florae that the Newcomes could not receive us, and 
that we would remain, if he willed it, his .guests for a little 
longer. The kind fellow was only too glad to keep us. 
“ My wife would die without Mbi,” he said. “ She becomes 
quite dangerous about Bebi.^ It was gratifying that the 
good old lady was not to be parted as yet from the innocent 
object of her love. 

My host knew as well as I the terms upon which Sir 
Barnes and his wife were living. Their quarrels were the 
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1 \alk of the \fhole county. One side brought forward his treat- 

i ment of her, and his conduct elsewhere, and said that he 
vas so bad that honest people should not know him. The 
3 erher party hid the bkme upon ha*, and declared that Lady 
j Oara was a languid, silly, weak, frtrolous creature; alw-ays 

3 crying out of season ; who had notoriously taken Sir Barnes 

for his money, and who as certainly had had an attachment 
elsewhere. Yes, the accusations were true on both sides. A 
i . bad, selfish husband had married a woman for her rank; a 


cruelty, fierce mutual tectimtnatiom, hitter tears shed in 
private, husband’s curses and maledictions, and open scenes 
of wrath and violence for servants to witness and the world 
to sneer at We arrange such matches every day ; we sell or 
buy beauty, or rank, or wealth; we inaugurate the bargain 
in churches with sacramental services, in which the parties 
engaged call upon Heaven to witness their vows— we know 
them to be lies, and we seal them with God’s name. " I, 
Carnes, promise to take you, Clara, to love and honour till 
death do us part" “ I, Clara, promise to take you, Barnes,” 
etc., etc. Who has not heard the ancient words; and how 
many of us have uttered them, knowing them to be untrue; 
and is there a bishop on the bench that has not amen’d the 
humbug in his lawn sleeves, and called a blessing over the 
kneeling pair of perjurers ? 

“Does Mr. Harris know of Newcome’s return?” Florae 
asked, when I acquainted him with this intelligence. “Ce 
scdlirat de Highgate — va ! ” 

"Does Newcoroe know that Lord Highgate zs here?” I 
thought within myself, adminng my wife’s faithfulness and 
simplicity, and trying to believe with that pure and guileless 
creature that it was not yet too late to save the unhappy 
Lady Clara. 

“ Mr. Harris had best be warned,” I said to Florae ; “ will 
you write him a word, and let us send a messenger to 
Newcome?” 

At first Florae said, “Parbleul no;” the affair was none 
of his ; he attended himself rfways to this tesu Lady 
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Clara’s marriage. He bad even complimented Jack upon it 
years before at Baden, when scenes enough tragic, enough 
comical, via foi, had taken place apropos of this affair. Why 
should he meddle with it now ? 

“Children dishonoured,” said I, “honest families made 
miserable ; for Heaven’s sake, Florae, let us stay this catas- 
trophe if we can.” I spoke with much warmth, eagerly 
desirous to avert this calamity if possible, and very strongly 
moved by the tale which I had heard only just before dinner 
from that noble and innocent creature, whose pure heart had 
already prompted her to plead the cause of right and truth, 
and to try and rescue an unhappy desperate sister trembling 
on the verge of ruin. 

“If you will not write to him,” said I, in some heat, “if 
your grooms don’t like to go out of a night ” (this was one of 
the objections which Florae had raised), " I will walk.” We 
were talking over the affair rather late in the evening, the 
ladies having retreated to their sleeping apartments, and 
some guests having taken leave, whom our hospitable host 
and hostess had entertained that night, and before whom I 
naturally did not care to speak upon a subject so dangerous. 

“Parbleu, what virtue, my friend ! what a Joseph !” cries 
Florae, puffing his cigar. “ One sees well that your wife had 
made you the sermon. My poor Pendennis, you are hen- 
pecked, my pauvre bon I You become the husband model. 
It is true my mother writes that thy wife is an angel 1 " 

“ I do not object to obey such a woman when she bids me 
do right," I said ; and would indeed at that woman’s request 
have gone out upon the errand, but that we here Pound 
another messenger. On days when dinner-parties were held 
at Rosebury, certain auxiliary waiters used to attend from 
Newcome, whom the landlord of the King’s Arms was accus- 
tomed to supply ; indeed, it was to secure these, and make 
other necessary arrangements respecting fish, game, etc., that 
the Prince de Montcontour had ridden over to Newcome 
on the day when we met Lord Highgate, alias Mr. Harris, 
before the bar of the hotel. Whilst we were engaged in the 
above conversation a servant enters, and says, “My lord, 
Jenkins and the other, man is going back to Newcome in 
their cart, and is there anything wanted?” 
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**It is the Heaven whidi sends him," sa)-s Florae, turning 
rtund to me with a lai^h. **Malce Jenkins to vrait five 
irinuics, Robert; I have to write to a gentleman at the 
King's Arms." And so saj«ng. Florae wrote a line which he 
showed me, and having seaM the note, directed it to Mr. 
Harris at the King’s Arms. The cart, the note, and the 
assistant waiters depart on their way to Newcome. Florae 
bade me go to rest with a clear conscience. In truth, the 
warning was better given in that way than any other, and a 
word from Florae was more likely to be effectual than an 
expostulation from me. I had never thought of making it, 
perhaps, except at the expressed desire of a lady whose 
counsel in all the difficult cncumstances of life I own I am 
disposed to lake. 

Mr. Jenkins's horse no doubt trotted at a very bnsk pace, 


to communicate itself to them somehow, and the claret get 
into their heels. Before midnight the letter for Mr. Harris 
was in hfr, Harris’s hands in the King’s Arms 
It has been said that In the Boseswen Room at the Anns 
some of the jolly fellows of Ntwcome had a club, of which 
Panot the auctioneer, Tom Potts the talented reporter (now 
editor) of tha Vidlcr the apothecarj’, and other 

gentlemen, were members. 

\Vhen we first had occasion to mention that societj-, it was 
at an early stage of this history, long before Give Newcome’s 
fine moustache had grown. If Vidlcr the apothecary was 
old and Infirm then, he is near ten years older now. He 
has had various assisunis, of course, and one of them of late 
rears had become his partner, though the firm continues to be 
knovm by Vidleris ancient and respectable name. A jovial 
ftllow^w^ this partner — a capital convivTal member of the 
■ " 7 ‘ . ■■ ■ ' ■ . . . , ■ as to be in 

' * ■ rinking, and 

. ■ ' ■ . • ■ ■ •* " , ‘nkins enters 

with a note, which he strai^tway delivers to Mr. Vidlet’s 
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lartner. “From Rosebury? The Princess ill again, I sup- 
50se,” says the surgeon, not sorry to let the company know 
hat he attends her. “ I vrish the old girl would be ill in the 
lay time. Confound it,” says he, “what’s this?” And he 
reads out, ‘“Sir Newcome est de retour. Bon voyage, mon 
imi. — F.’ What does this mean?” 

“I thought you knew French, Jack Harris!” says Tom 
Potts ; “you’re always bothering us with your French songs.” 

“Of course I know French,” says the other; “but what’s 
the meaning of this ? ” 

“ Screwcome came back by the five o’clock train. I was 
in it, and his royal highness would scarcely speak to me. 
Took BroWs fly from the station. Bro^vn won’t enrich his 
family much by the operation,” says Mr. Potts. 

“ But what do I care ? ” cries Jack Harris ; “ we don’t 
attend him, and we don’t lose much by that Howell attends 
him, ever since Vidler and he had that row.” 

“ Hallo ! I say it’s a mistake,” cries Mr. Taplow, smok- 
ing in his chair. “ This letter is for the party in the Benbow 
— the gent which the Prince spoke to him, and called him 
Jack the other day when he was here. Here’s a nice busi- 
ness, and the seal broke, and all. Is the Benbow party gone 
to bed ? John, you must carry him in this here note.” John, 
quite innocent of the note and its contents, for he that 
moment had entered the club-room with Mr. Potts’s supper, 
took the note to the Benbow, from which he presently re- 
turned to his master with a very scared countenance. He 
said the gent in the Benbow was a most harbitrary gent. He 
had almost choked John after reading the letter, and John 
wouldn’t stand it ; and when John said he supposed that 
Mr. Harris in the Boscawen — that Mr. Jack Harris, had 
opened the letter, the other gent cursed and swore awful. • 

“Potts,” said Taplow, who was only too communicative 
on some occasions after he had imbibed too much of his 
own brandy-and-water, “it’s my belief that that party’s name 
is no more Harris than mine is. I have sent his linen to 
the wash, and there was two white pocket-handkerchiefs with 
H. and a coronet” 

On the next day we drove over to Newcome, hoping 
perhaps to find that Lord Highgate had taken the warning 
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nt to him and quitted the place. But we were disappointed, 
e was walking m front of the hotel, where a thousand 
irsons might see him as well as ourselves. 

It'e entered into his private apartment with him, and there 
:po 5 iulatcd upon hh appearance in the public street, where 
imes Ncwcome or any passer-by might recognire him. 
e then told us of the mishap which had beCtllen Florae’s 
tier on the previous night 

“I can't go away now, whatever might have happened 
eviously ; by this time that villain knows that I am here. 

' I go, he will say I was afraid of him, and ran away Oh, 
)w I wish he would come and find me." He broke out 

■ ' nterposed sadly 

■ great softness, “your 

ife is a good woman. God bless her 1 God bless her for all 
le has said and done — would have done, if that villain had 
iher 1 Do you know the poor thing hasn’t a single friend m 
e world, not one, one — except roe, and that girl they are 
IHng to Farintosh, and who does not count for much? He 
IS driven away all her friends from her, one and all turn upon 
JT. Her relations of course , when did they ever fail to hitm 
jor fellow or a poor girl when she was down? The poor 
igelJ The mother who sold her comes and preaches at 
:r; Kew’s wife turns up her little cursed nose and scorns 
jrj Rooster, forsooth, must tide the high horse, now he is 
lam’ed and lives at Chamiclcre, and give her warning to 
■oid my company or hisl Do you know the only friend 
le ever had was that old woman with the stick — old Kew ; 

■ ' 1 ' ’ ' ' ' ‘ ' our months ago, after nob- 

• . the family? She used to 

' . eaven bless her for it, wher- 

r’cr she is now, the old hag — a good word won’t do her any 
inn. Ha! ha I" his laughter was cruel to hear. 

"MTiy did I come down?" he continued, in reply to out 
id queries. '* WTiy did I come down, do you ask ? Because 
le was wretched, and sent for me Because if I was at the 
« , ‘Jack, come!’ I’d come." 

d his friends. 

■ ' If she told 
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into the sea, do you think I would not do it? But I go; 
and when she is alone with him, do you know what he does? 
He strikes her. Strikes ihai poor little thitrg ! He has 
owned to it. She fled from him and sheltered with the old 
woman who’s dead. He may be doing it now ! Why did I 
ever shake hands with him? that’s humiliation sufficient, 
isn’t it? But she wished it; and I’d black his boots, curse 
him, if she told me. And because he wanted to keep my 
money in his confounded bank; and because he knew he 
might rely upon my honour and hers, poor dear child, he 
chooses to shake hands with me — me, whom he hates worse 
than a thousand devils — and quite right too. Why isn’t 
there a place rvhere we can go and meet, like man to man, 
and have it over ? If I had a ball through my brains j 
shouldn’t mind, I tell you. I’ve a mind to do it for myself 
Pendennis. You don’t understand me, Viscount,” 

“ II est vrai,” said Florae, with a shrug, “ I comprehend 
neither the suicide nor the chaise-de-poste. Ilffiat will you ? 
I am not yet enough English, my friend. We make marriages 
of convenance in our country, que diable, and what follows 
follows ; but no scandal afterwards. Do not adopt our 
institutions k demi, my friend. Vous ne me comprenez pas 
non plus, mon pauvre Jack ! ” 

“There is one way still, I think,” said the third of the 
speakers in this scene. “ Let Lord Highgate come to Rose- 
bury in his own name, leaving that of kjr. Harris behind 
him. If Sir Barnes Newcome wants you, he can seek you 
there. If you will go, as go you should, and God speed you, 
you can go, and in your own name, too.” 

“ Parbleu, e’est qa,” cries Florae; “ he speaks like a book — 
the Romancier ! ” I confess, for my part, I thought that a 
good woman might plead rvith him, and touch that manly 
not disloyal heart now trembling on the awful balance be- 
Uveen evil and good. 

“Allans! let us make to come the drague!” cries Florae. 
“ Jack, thou retumest with us, my friend ! Madame Pen- 
dennis, an angel, my friend, a guakre the most charming, shall 
roucoule to thee the sweetest sermons. My wife shall tend 
thee like a mother — a grandmother. Go make thy packet ! ” 

Lord Highgate was very much pleased and relieved seem- 
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inglf. He shook our hands ; he said he should never forget 
our kindness, re\er ! In truth, the didactic part of our con- 
versation was carried on at much greater length than as here 
noted down ; and he would come that evening, but not with 
us, thank you — he had a particular engagement, some letters 
he must write. Those done, he would not fail us, and would 
be at Rosebury by dinner-time. 


CHAPTER XX. 

"ONE JIORE UNFORTUNATE.” 

The Fates did not ordain that the plan should succeed which 
Lord Highgate’s friends had devised for Lady Clara’s rescue 
or respite. He was bent upon one more interview with the 
unfortunate lady, and in that meetiiw the future destiny of 
their luckless lives was decided. On the morning of his 
return home, Bames Newcome had information that Lord 
Highgate, tinder a feigned name, had been staying in the 
neighbourhood of his house, and had repeatedly been seen 
in the company of Ltdy Clara. She may have gone out to 
meet him but for one hour more. She had taken no leave 
of her children on the day when she left her home, and, far 
from making preparations for her own departure, had been 
engaged in getting the house ready for the reception of 
members of the family, whose arrival her husband announced 
as speedily to follow his own. Ethel and Lady Ann and 
some of the children were coming Lord Farintosh’s mother 
and sisters were to follow. It was to be a reunion previous 
to the marriage which was closer to unite the two families. 
Lady Clara said Yes to her husband's orders , rose mechan- 
ically to obey his wishes and arrange for the recepnon of the 
guests ; and spoke tremblingly to the housekeeper as her 
husband gibed at her. The httle ones had been consigned 
to bed early and before Sir Oames's arrival He did net 
think fit to sec them in their sleqi ; nor did their mother. 
She did not know, as the poor little creatures left her rc'i'm 
in charge of their nurses, that she looked on them 
time. Perhaps, had she gone to their be^'des lba ‘ ' 
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had the metched panic-stricken soul been allowed leisure to 
pause, and to think, and to pray, the fate of the morrow might 
have been otherwise, and the trembling balance of the scale 
have inclined to right’s side. But the pause w^ not allowed 
her. Her husband came and saluted her with his accustomed 
greetings of scorn, and sarcasm, and brutal insult. On a 
future day he never dared to call a servant of his household 
to testify to his treatment of her, though many were ready to 
attend to prove his cruelty and her terror. On that very last 
night. Lady Clara’s maid, a country girl frorn her father’s 
house at Chanticlere, told Sir Barnes, in the midst of a con- 
jugal dispute, that her lady might bear his conduct, but she 
could not, and that she would no longer live under the roof 
of such a brute. The girl’s interference was not likely to 
benefit her mistress much ; the nwetched Lady Clara passed 
the last night under the roof of her husband and children, 
unattended save by this poor domestic, who was about to 
leave her, in tears and hysterical outcries, and then in moan- 
ing stupor. Lady Clara put to sleep with laudanum, her 
maid carried down the story of her wrongs to the servants’ 
quarters ; and half a dozen of them took in their resignation 
to Sir Barnes as he sat over his breakfast the next morning — ■ 
in his ancestral hall — surrounded by the portraits of his august 
forefathers — in his happy home. 

Their mutiny of course did not add to their master’s good- 
humour, and his letters brought him news which increased 
Barnes’s fury. A messenger arrived udth a letter from his 
man of business at Newcome, upon the receipt of which he 
started up with such an execration as frightened the servant 
waiting on him, and letter in hand he ran to Lady Clara’s 
sitting-room. Her ladyship was up. Sir Barnes breakfasted 
rather late on the first morning after an arrival "at Newcome. 
He had to look over the bailiff’s books, and to look about 
him round the park and grounds ; to curse the gardeners ; to 
damn the stable and kennel grooms ; to yell at the woodman 
for clearing not enough or too much ; to rail at the poor old 
workpeople brooming away the fallen leaves, etc. So Lady 
Clara was up and dressed when her husband went to her 
room, which lay at the end of the house, as we have said, the 
last of a suite of ancestral halls. - ' 
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The mutincms scrs’ant heard high voice and curses ■vritHn > 
then Lady Clara's saeams ; then Sir Barnes Newcoroe burst 
out of the room, locking the door, and taking the key Tiith 
him, and saluting u-ith mote curses James, the mutineer, over 
whom bis master ran. 

“Curse your wife, and don’t curse fne, Sir Barnes New- 
come 1" said James, the mutineer; and knocked donm a 
band which the infuriated Baronet raised against him, with 
an arm that was thnee as strong as Barnes’s own. This 
man and maid followed their mistress in the sad journey 
upon which sh^ was bent. They treated her with unalterable 
respect They never could be got to see that her conduct 
was wrong When Barnes’s counsel subsequently tried tc 
impugn Ihctr testimony, they dated him; and hurt the 
plaintiff's case very much. For the balance had weighed over ; 
and it was Barnes himself who caused what now' ensued; 
and what we learned m a very few hours afienvards from 
Newcome, w here it was the talk of the whole neighbourhood. 

Florae and I, as yet ignorant of all that was occurring, met 
Barnes neat his own lodge-gate riding in the direction of 
Newcome, as we were ourselves returning to Rosebury. The 
l*rince de Montcontour, who was driving, affably saluted the 
Baronet, who gave us a scowling reecgnition, and rode on, 
his groom behind him. "The figure of this gar^on," says 
Florae, as our acquaintance passed, “ is not agreeable. Of 
pale, he has become livid. I hope these two men will not 
meet, or evil will come I “ Eiil to Barnes there might be, 
Florae’s companion thought, who knew the previous little 
affairs between Barnes and his uncle and cousin, and that 
Lord Highgatc was quite able to lake care of himself- 

In half an hour after Florae spoke, that meeting between 
Bames and Highgatc actually had taken place — in the open 
square of Ncwcome, within four doors of the King’s Arms 
Inn, close to which lives Sit Barnes Newcome’s man of 
business ^ and before which, Mr. Hanis, as he was called, 
was walking, and waiting till a canuge which he had ordered 
camc^ round from the inn yard. As Sir Bames Newcome 
rode into the place many people touched their hats to him, 
however little they loved him. He was bowing and smi 'ng 
to one of these, when he sudderdy saw Belsize. 
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He started back, causing his horse to back with him on to 
the pavement, and it may have been rage and fury, or accident 
and nervousness merely, but at this instant Barnes New- 
come, looking towards Lord Highgate, shook his whip. 

“ You cowardly villain ! ” said the other, springing forward. 

“ I Avas going to your house.” 

. “ How dare you, sir," cries Sir Barnes, still holding up that 
•unlucky cane, “how dare you to — ^to ” 

“ Dare, you scoundrel ! ” said Belsize. “ Is that the cane 
you strike your wife with, you ruffian ? ” Belsize seized and 
tore him out of the saddle, flinging him screaming down on 
the pavement. The horse, rearing and making way for him- 
self, galloped down the clattering street. A hundred people 
were round Sir Barnes in a moment. 

The carriage which Belsize had ordered came round at 
this very juncture. Amidst the crowd, shrinking, bustling, 
expostulating, threatening, who pressed about him, he shoul- 
, dered his way. Mr. Taplow, aghast, was one of the hundred 
pectators of the scene. 

“ I am Lord Highgate,” said Barnes’s adversary’. “ If Sir 

arnes Newcome wants me, tell him I will send him word 
where he may hear of me.” And getting into the carriage, 
he told the driver to go “ to the usual place.” 

Imagine the hubbub in the town, the conclaves at the inns, 
the talks in the counting-houses, the commotion amongst the 
factory people, the paragraphs in the Newcome papers, the 
bustle of surgeons and lawyers, after this event. Crowds 
gathered at the King’s Arms, and waited round Mr. Speers 
the lawyer’s house, into which Sir Barnes was carried. In 
vain policemen told them to move on ; fresh groups gathered 
after the seceders. On the next day, Avhen Barnes Newcome, 
who was not much hurt, had a fly to go home, a factory’ man 
shook his fist in at the carriage rvindow, and, with a curse, 
said, “Serve you right, you villain.” It was the man whose 
sweetheart this Don Juan had seduced and deserted years 
before — whose Avrongs were well knoAvn amongst his mates — 
a leader in the chorus of hatred which groAvled round Barnes ' 
Newcome. 

Barnes’s mother and sister Ethel had reached NcAvcoms ’ 
shortly before the return of the master of the house. TI / 
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peopJe there were in disturbance. Lady Ann and Miss New- 
. come came out with pallid looVs to greet him. He laughed, 
* and reassured them about his accident • indeed his hurt had 
i been trifling ; he had been bled by the surgeon, a little janed 
by the fall from his horse ; but there was no sort of danger. 
Still their pale and doubtful looks contmued. 'STiat caused 
I (hem ? In the open day, with a sersunt attending her, Lady 
1 Clara Newcome had left her husband's house ; and a letter 
' was forwarded to him that same evening from my Lord 
: Highgatc, informing Sir Barnes Kewcome that Lady Clara 

I Pullcyn could bear his tyranny no longer, and had left bis 

roof j that Lord Highgatc proposed to leave England almost 
immediately, but would remain long enough to afford Sit 
Barnes Newcome the opportunity for an interview, in case he 
should be disposed to demand one ; and a friend (of Lord 
Highgate's late regiment) was named who would receive 
letters and act in any way necessary for his lordship. 

The debates of the House of Lords must tell what followed 
aftetwatda in the drcapi history of Lady Clara Pullcyn. The 
proceedings in the Newcome Divorce Bill filled the usual 
number of columns in the papers~especially the Sunday 
papers. The witnesses were examined by learned pwts 
whose business— nay, pleasure— it seems to be to enter into 
such matters; and, for the ends of )ustice and morality, 
doubtless, the whole story of Barnes Newcome 's household 
was told to the Bntish public. In the previous trial in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, how grandly Serjeant Rowland 
stood up for the rights of Bniish husbands ' with what pathos 
he depicted the conjugal paradise, the innocent children 


t dress on his country J Rowland wept freely during his noble 
harangue. At not a shilling under twenty thousand pounds 
would he estimate the cost of his client’s injunes. The jury 
was very much affected The evening papers gave Rowland’s 
I address, in fxtenso, with some pretty sharp raps at t s- 
I tocracy in general The Day^ the principal momin 
I of that period, came out with a leading article 
* morning, in which esery patty concerned and eve 
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tion was knocked about. The disgrace of the peerage, the 
ruin of the monarchy (with a retrospective view of the well- 
known case of Gyges and Candaules), the monstrosity of the 
, crime, and the absurdity of the tribunal and the punishment, 
were all set forth in the terrible leading article of the Day. 

But when, on the next day, Serjeant Rowland was requested 
to call mtnesses to prove that connubial happiness which he 
had depicted so pathetically, he had none at hand. 

Oliver, Q.C., now had his innings. A man, a husband, 
and a father, Mr. Oliver could not" attempt to defend the 
conduct of his unfortunate client ; but if there could be any 
excuse for such conduct, that excuse he was free to confess 
the plaintiff had afforded, whose cruelty and neglect twenty 
witnesses in court were ready to prove — neglect so outrageous, 
cruelty so systematic, that he wondered the plaintiff had riot 
been better advised than to bring this trial, with all its degrad- 
ing particulars, to a public issue. On the very day when the 
ill-omened marriage took place, another victim of cruelty had 
' interposed as vainly — as vainly as Serjeant Rowland himself 
interposed in court to prevent this case being made known — 
and with piteous outcries, in the name of outraged neglected 
womanj of castaway children pleading in vain for bread, had 
besought the bride to pause, and the bridegroom to look upon 
the wretched beings who owed him life. AVhy had not Lady 
Clara Pulleyn’s friends listened to that appeal ? And so on, 
and so on, between Rowland and Oliver the battle waged 
fiercely that day. Many witnesses were mauled and slain. 
Out of that combat scarce anybody came well, except the 
two principal champions, Rowland, Serjeant, and Oliver, Q.C. 
The whole country looked on and heard the wretched story, 
not only of Bpnes’s fault and Highgate’s fault, but of the 
private peccadilloes of their suborned footmen and conspiring 
housemaids. Mr. Justice C. Sawyer charged the jury at 
great length. Those men were respectable men and fathers 
of families themselves ; of course they dealt full measure to 
Lord Highgate for his delinquencies, consoled the injured 
husband with immense damages, and left him free to pursue 
the further steps for releasing himself altogether from the tie 
which had been bound with affecting' Episcopal benediction 
at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
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So Lady Clara flies from the custody of her tyrant, but to 
what a rescue? The \eTy man who loses her, and gives her 
asylum, ptUes and deplores her. She scarce dares 


t i ui me wuim as she goes through it, and knows 
that malice and scorn whisper behind her. People, as 
criminal but undiscovered, malLC room for her, as if her 
touch were pollutioru She knows she has darkened the lot 
and made wretched the home of the man whom she loves 
best ; that his friends who see her, treat her with but a 
doubtful respect, and the domestics who attend her, with a 
suspidous obedience. In the country lanes, or the r.f 

’ .. ..vt uimu . lit IS uriven 

E etforce to the company of flauercts and men of infenor sort ; 

is equals, at least in his own home, will not live utlh him 
She would bo kind, perhaps, and charitable to the cottagers 
round about her j but she fears 10 visit them, lest they too 
should scorn her. The clergyman who disinbutes her 
charities blushes and looks awkward on p^mg her in the 
village, if he should be walking with his wife or one of his 
childrea Shall they go to the Continent, and set up a grand 
house at Pans or at Florence? There they can get society, 
but of wh.vt a sort? Our acquaintances of Baden — Madame 
Schlangenbad, and Madame dc Cnichecass^e, and Madame 
d’lvry, and Jitcssrs Loder, and Punter, and Blackball, and 
Dcuccace — will come, and dance, and flirt, and quarrel, and 
gamble, and feast round about her; but what in common 
with such wild people has this poor, timid, shrinking soul ? 
Even these scorn her. The leers and laughter on those 
painted faces are quite unlike her own sad countenance. 
She has no reply to their wit. Their infernal gaiety scares 
her more than the solitude at home. No wonder that her 
K » for a short while in the 

‘ ■ le is away all day . how 

' ' • made so wretched? In 

me midst of her sorrow, and doubt, and misery, a 
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comes to her. How she clings to it ! How her whole being 

and hope, and passion centres itself on this feeble infant ! 

But she no more belongs to our story ; with the new nami 
she has taken, the poor lady passes out of the history of thi 
Newcomes. 

If Barnes Newcome’s children meet yonder solitary lady 
do they know her? If her once-husband thinks upon th( 
unhappy young creature whom his cruelty drove from him 
does his conscience affect his sleep at night ? Why shoult 
Sir Barnes Newcome’s conscience be more squeamish thai 
his country’s, which has put money in his pocket for havini 
trampled on the poor weak young thing, and scorned her 
and driven her to ruin? MTren the whole of the account 
of that wretched bankruptcy are brought up for final audit 
which of the unhappy partners shall be shown to be mos 
guilty? Does the Right Reverend Prelate who did the bene 
dictory business for Barnes and Clara his wife repent in secret 
Do the parents who pressed the marriage, and the fine folk 
who signed the book, and ate the breakfast, and applaudec 
the bridegroom’s speech, feel a little ashamed? O Hymei 
HymenEee ! The bishops, beadles, clergj', pew-openers, ant 
other officers of the temple dedicated to Heaven under thi 
invocation of St. George, rvill officiate in the same place a 
scores and scores more of such marriages; and St. Georgi 
of England may behold virgin after virgin offered up to th< 
devouring monster Mammon (with many most respectabli 
female dragons looking on) — may see rn'igin after virgin givei 
away, just as in the Soldan of Babylon’s time, but with neve 
a champion to come (o the rescue 1 


CHAPTER XXL 

IN WHICH ACHILLES LOSES BRISEIS. 

Although the years of the Marquis of Farintosh were few 
he had spent most of them in the habit of command, anc 
from his childhood upwards had been obeyed by all person 
round about him. As an infant he had but to roar, and hi! 
mother and nurses were as much frightened as though he hac 
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able. The jovial rogues had the run of my lord’s kitchen, 
stables, cellars, and cigar-boxes. A new marchioness might 
hate hunting, smoking, jolly parties, and toad-eaters in gen- 
eral, or might bring into the house favourites of her own. I 
am sure any kind-hearted man of the world must feel for the 
position of these faithful, doubtful, disconsolate vassals, and 
have a sympathy for their rueful looks and demeanour as they 
eye the splendid preparations for the ensuing marriage, the 
grand furniture sent to my lord’s castles and houses, the 
magnificent plate provided for his tables — tables at which 
they may never have a knife and fork, castles and houses 
of which the poor rogues may never be allowed to pass the 
doors. 

When, then, “the elopement in High Life” which has been 
described in the previous pages burst upon the to\vn in the 
morning papers, I can fancy the agitation which the news 
occasioned in the faithful bosoms of the generous Todhunter 
and the attached Henchman. My lord was not in his own 
house as yet. He and his friends still lingered on in the 
little house in May Fair, the dear little bachelor’s quarters, 
where they had enjoyed such good dinners, such good suppers, 
such rare doings, such a jolly time. I fancy Hench coming 
down to breakfast and reading the Morning Post. I imagine 
Tod dropping in from his bedroom over the way, and Hench 
handing the paper over to Tod, and the conversation which 
ensued between those worthy men. “ Elopement in high life — 

excitement in N — come, and flight of Lady Cl N — come, 

daughter of the late and sister of the present Earl of D — rk- 
ing, with Lord H — gate; personal rencontre between Lord 
H — gate and Sir B — nes N — come. Extraordinary disclos- 
ures.” I say, I can fancy Hench and Tod over this awful 
piece of news. 

“Pretty news, ain’t it, Toddy?” says Henchman, looking 
up from a Perigord pie, which the faithful creature is dis- 
cussing. 

“ Always expected it,” remarks the other. “ Anybody who 
saw them together last season must have knorvn it. The 
chief himself spoke of it to me.” 

“ It’ll cut him up awfully when he reads it. Is it in the 
Morning Post 1 He has the Post in his bedroom. I know 
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he ha» rang his bell ; 1 heard it — ^Bowman, has his lordship 
read his paper yet ? ” 

Bovotun, the ralct, said, “I believe you, he har>t read his 
j paper. IV’hen he read it, he jumped out of bed and swore 
most awful I cut as soon as I could,” continued Mr. Bow- 
I man, who was on familiar, nay, contemptuous terms with the 
} other two gentlemen. 

j “ Enough to make any man swear," says Toddy to Hench- 
j man j and both were alarmed m their noble souls, reflecting 
; that their chieftain was now aaually getting up and dress- 
ing himself; that he would speedily, and in the course of 
nature, come downstairs , and then, most probably, would 
) begin swearing at them. 

1110 most noble hfungo Malcolm Angus was in an awful 
j slate of mind when at length he appear^ in the breakfast- 
• ^ room. "Why the dash do you make a tap-room of this?” 
I ' he cries. The trembling Henchman who has begun to smoke 
~as he has done a hundred times before m this bachelor's 
1 hall— flings his cigar into (he fire. 

. "There you go— nothing like ill ^^'hy don’t you fling 
some morem? You can get ’em at Hudson’s for five guineas 
j a pound," bunts out the youthful peer. 

, “I understand why you are out of sorts, old boy," says 
Henchman, stretching out his manly hand. A tear of com- 
passion twinkled in his eyelid and coursed down his mottled 
cheek. " Cut away at old Bob. Farintosh — a fellow "who 
' has been attached to you since before you could speaL It’s 
not when a fellow’s down and cut up and nled, naturally 
tiled, as you arc, I know you are. Marquis — it's not then 
that I’m going to be angry with you. Pitch into old Bob 
Henchman ; hit away, my young one." And Bob put him- 
self into an altitude as of one prepared to receive a pugilistic 
assault. He bared his breast, as u were, and showed his 
scars, and said, “Strike!” Bob Henchman was a flond 
toady. My uncle, Major Pendennis, has often laughed with 
me about the fellow's pompous flatteries and ebullient fidelity. 

"You have read this confounded paragraph?” says the 
I Marquis, 

! '* IVe hetvt read it, and were dcucedly cut up too," says 

\ Hen^ji^_ *’ for your sake, my dear boy.” 
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“ I remembered what you said last year, Marquis,” cries 
Todhunter (not unadroitly). “You yourself pointed out, 
in this very room, I recollect, at this very table— that night 
Coralie and the little Spanish dancer and her mother supped 
here, and there was a talk about Highgate— you yourself 
pointed out what was likely to happen. I doubted it, for I 
have dined at the Newcomes’, and seen Highgate and her 
together in society often. But though you are a younger 
bird, you have better eyes than I have, and you Saw the 
thing at once— at once, don’t you remember? and Coralie 
said how glad she was, because Sir Barnes ill-treated her 
friend. — ^What was the name of Coralie's fnend, Hench ? ” 

“ How should / know her confounded name ? ” Henchman 
briskly answers. “ What do I care for Sir Barnes Newcome 
and his private affairs ? He is no friend of mine. , I never 
said he was a friend of mine. I never said I liked him. Out 
of respect for the Chief here, I held my tongue about him, 
and shall hold my tongue. — Have some of this pMe, Chief! 
No ? Poor old boy ! I know you haven’t got an appetite. 
1 know this news cuts you up. I say nothing, and make no 
pretence of condolence; though I feel for you, and you 
know you can count on old Bob Henchman — don’t you, 
Malcolm ? ” And again he turns away to conceal his gallant 
sensibility and generous emotion. 

“ What does it matter to me ? ” bursts out the Marquis, 
garnishing his conversation with the usual expletives which 
adorned his eloquence when he was strongly moved. “What 
do I. care for Barnes Newcome and his confounded affairs 
and family ? I never want to see him again but in the light 
of a banker, when I go to the City, where he keeps my account. 
I say, I have nothing to do with him, or all the Newcomes 
under the sun. Why, one of them is a painter, and will paint 
my dog, Ratcatcher, by Jove I or my horse, or my groom, if 
I give him the order. Do you think I care for any one of 
the pack? It’s not the fault of the Marchioness of Farintosh 
that her family is not equal to mine. Besides two others in 
England and Scotland, I should like to know what family is ! 
I tell you what, Hench. I bet you five to two that before 
an hour is over my mother will be here, and down on her 
knees to me, begging me to break off this engagement.” 
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“And what will j'oa do, Farintosh?” asks Hencbnan 
«!owly. “ >\1II you break it off? " 

“NoJ” shouts the Marqms. shall I break off 

with the finest girl in Fngl^d, and the best-plucked one^ 
and the clererest and wittiest, and the most beaudful creattire, 
by Jore, that ever stepped, for no fault of heis, and because 
her sister-ia-Iaw leares her brother, who I know treated her 
infernally? Wchas-e talked this tsatter over at home before. 
I wouldn’t dine mth the fellow, though he was always ask* 
ing lae ; nor tceet, except just oat of civility, any of lus con- 
fotaided family. Lady Arm is different She is a lady, she 
is. She is a good woman ; and Kew is a most respetlable 
Iran, though he is only a peer of George the Third’s creatioa, 
and you should hear how ke speaks of hCss Xewcome, though 
she refused him. I should like to know who is to prevent 
me nunying Lady Ann N’ewcome’s daughter I " 

“By Jove, you are a good-plucked feUow, Farintosh j give 
me your hani old boy," says Henchman, 

** Heh ! am I ? Vou would have said, ‘ Give me your hand, 
old boy,’ whichever way I determined, Hench 1 tell you I 
^’t istellecttul, and that son of thing But I know my 
rank, and I know my place ; and when a man of my station 
gives bis word, be sticks to tt, sir ; and my lady and my 
sisters may go on their knees all toar.d, and by Jove I 
won’t flinch.” 

The jusnee of laird Farintosh's views was speedily prov e d 
by the appearance of his kTdsbp’s mother, lady Glenlivet, 
whose arrival put a stop to a co nv er sa tion which Captain 
Robert Henchman has often subsequently Danated. She 
besought to see her son in terms so urgent that the yoimg 
nobleman could not be denied to has parent ; and no doubt 
a long and interesting interview took place, in which Lord 
Farintosh’s mother passionately implor^ him to break off a 
match upon which he was as resolutely bent. 

A^'as it a sense of honour, a longing desire to possess this 
young beauty and call her his own, or a fierce and profound 
dislike to bdog balked in any object of bis wishes, which 
actuated the young lord? Certainlj' he had borne, very 
philosophically, delay after delay which bad taken place in 
the devised union ; and being quite sure of fas m' ad 
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not cared to press on the marriage, but lingered over the 
dregs of his bachelor cup complacently still. We all knou 
in what an affecting farewell he took leave of the associates 
of his me de the speeches made (in both languages), 

the presents distributed, the tears and hysterics of some o; 
the guests assembled; the cigar-boxes giyen over to this 
friend, the ‘ecrin of diamonds to that, et cretera, et caetera, ei 
caetera. Don’t we know ? If we don’t, it is not Henchman's 
fault, who has told the story of Farintosh's betrothals e 
thousand and one times at his clubs, at the houses where ht 
is asked to dine, on account of his intimacy with the nobility 
among the young men of fashion or no fashion whom this 
two-bottle Mentor and burly admirer of youth has sines 
taken upon himself to form. The farewell at Greenwich was 
so affecting that all “traversed the cart,” and took anothei 
farewell at Richmond, where there was crying too, but it weu 
E ucharis cried because fair Calypso wanted to tear her eye: 
out ; and where not only Telemachus (as was natural to hi: 
age), but Mentor likewise, quaffed the wine-cup too freely 
^ You are virtuous, O reader ! but there are still cakes and ale 
Ask Henchman if there be not. You \vill find him in tht 
Park any afternoon ; he will dine with you if no better mar 
ask him in the interval. He will tell you story upon stor] 
regarding young Lord Farintosh, and his marriage, and wha 
happened before his marriage, and afterwards; and he wil 
sigh, weep almost at some moments, as he narrates thei 
subsequent quanel, and Farintosh’s unworthy conduct, ahe 
tells you how he formed that young man. My uncle anc 
Captain Henchman disliked each other very much, I an 
sorry to say ; sorry to add that it was very amusing to hea 
either one of them speak of the other. 

Lady Glenliyet, according to the Captain, then, had nt 
success in the interview with her son, who, unmoved by thi 
maternal tears, commands, and entreaties, swore he woulc 
marry Miss Newcome, and that no power on earth shoulc 
prevent him. “ As if trying to thwart that man could eve 
prevent his having his way!” ejaculated his quondam friend 

But on the next day, after ten thousand men in clubs anc 
coteries had talked the news over ; after the evening had re 
peated and improved the delightful theme of our “ mominj 
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contemporaries;" after Calypso and Eucharis driving to- 
gether m the Park, and rewmciled now, had kissed their 
hands to Lord Farintosh, and made him their compliments j 
after a night of rutural doubt, disturbance, defiance, fury, 
as men whispered to each other at the club where his 
lordship dined, and at the theatre where he took his recrea- 
tion j after an awful time at breakfast, in which Messrs, 
Bowman, valet, and Todhunter and Henchman, captains 
of the Farintosh bodyguard, all got their share of kicks and 
growling — behold Lady GlenUvet came back to the charge 
again, and this time with such force that poor Lord Farin- 
tosh was shaken indeed 

Her ladyship’s ally was no other than Miss Newcome her- 
self, from whom Lord Fanntosh’s mother received, by that 
day’s pos^ a letter which she was commissioned to read to 
her son. 

"DEAtt Madam" ^wrote the young lady, in her firmest hand- 
wriring), "Mamma Is at this moment in a state of such grtij 
and dismay at the erud misfortune and fiumthattan which has 


have ever received from you and^-owri ment truth and most 
grateful respect and r^td from me And I feel after the 
late fatal occurrence, what I have often and often owned 
to myself, though 1 did not dare to acknowledge it, that 1 
ought to release Lord F,, at ante and for ever, from an engage- 
ment svhkh he eould never tkmk of maintaining with a family 
so unfortunate as ours. I thank him with all my heart for 
his goodness in bearing with my humours so long ; if I have 
given him pain, as I inow I lave sometimes, I beg his 
pardon, and would do so on my knees. I hope and pray he 
’ ’ • ’ * ' " ■ ' ‘ * ith me. He 

• Wdding him- 

that he Will 

believe in the esteem and graUtude of your most sincere 
" Ethel New’Come," 

• A copy of this farewell letter was seen by a lady who hap^ 
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pened to be a neighbour of Miss Newcome’s when the fanv: 
ily misfortune occurred, and to whom, in her natural dismay 
and grief, the young lady fled for comfort and consolatiom 
“ Dearest Mrs. Pendennis,” wrote Miss Ethel to my wife, 
“ I hear you are at Roseburj' ; do, do come to your affec- 
tionate E. N.” The next day it was— “ Dear^t Laura, if 
you can, pray — ^pray come to Newcome this morning. I want 
very much to speak to you about the poor children, to con- 
sult you about something most important." Madame de 
Montcontouds pony-carriage was trotting constantly between 
Rosebury and Newcome in these days of calamitj’. 

And my wife, as in duty bound, gave me full reports of all 
that happened in that house of mourning. On the veiy’ day 
of the flight. Lady Ann, her daughter, and some others of 
her family arrived at Newcome. The deserted little girl, 
Barnes’s eldest child, ran mth tears and cries of joy to her 
Aunt Ethel, whom she had always loved better than her 
mother, and clung to her and embraced her, and, in her 
artless little words, told her that mamma had gone away, and 
that Ethel should be her mamma now. Very' strongly moved 
by the misfortune, as by the caresses and affection of the 
poor orphaned creature, Ethel took the little girl to her 
heart, and promised to be a mother to her, and that she 
would not leave her ; in which pious resolve, I scarcely need 
say, Laura strengthened her, when at her young friend’s ur- 
gent summons my wife came to her. 

The household at Newcome was in a state of disorganiza- 
tion after the catastrophe. Two of Lady Clara’s senants, it 
has been stated already, went away with her. The luckless 
master of the house was lying wounded in the neighbouring 
town. Lady Ann Newcome, his mother, was terribly a^tated 
by the news, which was abruptly broken to her, of the flight 
of her daughter-in-law and her son’s danger. Now she 
thought of fiydng to Newcome to nurse him, and then feared 
lest she should be ill received by the im-alid — indeed ordered 
by Sir Barnes to go home, and not to bother him. So at 
home Lady Ann remained, where the thoughts of the suffer- 
ings she had already undergone in that house, of Sir Barnes’s 
cruel behaviour to her at her last wsit, which he had abruptly 
requested her to shorten, of the happy days which she had 
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passed as mistress of that house and wife of the defunct Sir 


pulled out 01 ttie tire, uy a nurse m tfte second year ol hi$ 
age, when he was all that a fond mother could wish — these 
incidents and reminiscences so agitated Lady Ann Newcome 
that she, for her part, went off in a series of hysterical fits, 
and act^ as one distraught; her second daughter screamed 
in sympathy with her; and Miss Newcome had to take com- 
mand of the whole of this demented household — hysterical 
mamma and sister, mulineenng servants, and shrieking aban- 
doned nursery — and bring young people and old to peace 
and quiet. 

On the morrow after his little concussion Sir Barnes New- 
come came home, not much hurt in body, but woefully 
afflicted m temper, and venting his wrath upon everybody 
’ ’ • • ' . • . ■ • . . • gjnpioyed 

lusekeeper, 

, , . , lis dishev- 

elled mother herself— who rose from her couch and her sal- 
volatile to fling herself round her dear boy’s knees — all had 
to suffer. Ethel Newcome, the Baronet’s sister, was the only 
person in his house to whom Sir Baines did not utter oaths 
or proffer rude speeches. He was afraid of offending her or 
encountering that resolute spirit, and lapsed into a surly 
{ silence in her presence. Indistinct maledictions growled 
! about Sir Barnes’s chair when he beheld my wife’s pony- 

i carriage drive up, and he asked what brought her here. 

But Ethel sternly told her brother that Mrs. Pendennis came 
' at her particular request, and ask^ him whether he supposed 
anybody could come into that house for pleasure now, or for 
any other moti^e but kindness. Upon which Sir Barnes 
fairly burst out into tears, intermingled with execrations 
against his enemies and his own fate, and assertions that he 
was the most miserable b^gar olive. He would not see his 
! children, but with more tears he would implore Ethel never 

I to leave them, and anon would ask what he should do when 
she married, and he ^vas left alone in that infernal hous<?,,^ 

T. Potts, Esq., of the Netsamt Indejnnieni, ^^7 
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afterwards that the Baronet was in , the direst terror, of at> 
other meeting with Lord Highgate, and kept a policeman at 
the lodge-gate, and a second in the kitchen, to interpose in 
event of a collision. But Mr. Potts made this statement in 
after-days, when the quarrel between his party and paper and 
Sir Barnes Newcome was flagrant. Five or six days after 
the meeting of the two rivals in Newcome market-place, .Sir 
Barnes received a letter from the friend of Lord Highgate, 
informing him that his lordship, having waited for him 
according to promise, had now left England, and presumed 
that the differences between them were to be settled by their 
respective lawyers — infamous behaviour, on a par with the 
rest of Lord Highgate’s villany, the Baronet said. “ When 
the scoundrel knew I could lift my pistol arm,” Barnes said, 
“ Lord Highgate fled the country ” — thus hinting that death, 
and not damages, were what he intended to seek from his 
enemy. 

After that interview in which Ethel communicated to 
Laura her farewell letter to Lord Farintosh, my wife returned 
to Rosebury with an extraordinary brightness and gaiety in 
her face and her demeanour. She pressed Madame de 
Montcontour’s hands with such warmth, she blushed and 
looked so handsome, she sang and talked so gaily, that our 
host was struck by her behaviour, and paid her husband 
more compliments regarding her beauty, amiability, and other 
good qualities than need be set down here. It may be that 
I like Paul de Florae so much, in spite of certain undeniable 
faults of character, because of his admiration for my wife. 
She was in such a hurry to talk to me that night, that Paul’s 
game and nicotian amusements were cut short by her visit 
to the billiard-room; and when we were alone by the cosy 
dressing-room fire, she told me what had happened during 
the day. Why should Ethel’s refusal of Lord Farintosh 
have so much elated my wife ? 

“ Ah ! ” cries Mrs. Pendennis, “ she has a generous nature, 
and the world has not had time to spoil it. Do you know 
there are many points that she never has thought of— ;I 
would say problems that she has to work out for herself, only 
you. Pen, do not like us poor ignorant women to use such a 
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learned word as problems. life and expenence force things 
upon her m'ind which others learn from their parents or those 
who educate them, but for which she has never bad any 
teachers. Nobody has ever told her, Arthur, that it was 
wrong to maj^ without love^ nt pronounce lightly those 
ful vows which we utter before God at the altar. I believe, 
if she knew that her life was futile, it is but of late she has 
thought it could be otherwise, and that she might maid it. 
1 have read (besides that poem of Goethe of which you are 
so fond) in books of Indian travels of Bayaderes, dancing- 
girls brought up by troops round about the temples, whose 
calling is to dance, and wear jevrels, and look beautiful; I 
believe they are quite respected in — in Pagoda-land. They 
perform before the priests in the pagodas, and the Brahmins 
and the Indian princes marry them. Can we cry out against 
these poor creatures, or against the custom of their country ? 
It seems to me that young women in our world are bred up 
In a way not very different \\Tut they do they scarcely 
know to be wrong. They are educated for the world, and 
taught to display , their mothers will give them to the nchest 
suitor, as they themselves were given before. How can these 
think seriously, Arthur, of souls to be saved, weak hearts 
to be kept out of temptation, prayers to be uttered, and a 
better world to be held always in view, when the vamties of 
this one are all their thought and scheme ? Ethel’s simple 
talk made me smile sometimes, do you know, and her 
strenuaui way of imparting her discoveries. I thought of the 
shepherd boy who made a watch, and found on taking it into 
the town how very many watches there were, and how much 
better than his. But the poor child has had to make hers 
for hereelf, such as it is, and, indeed, is employed now in 
working on it. She told me very artlessly her little history, 
Arthur. It affected me to hear her simple talk, and — and I 
blessed God for our mother, my dear, and that my early days 
had had a better guide. 

You know that for a long time it was settled that she wa-s 
to rnarry her cousin Lord Kcw. She was bred to that notion 
from her earliest youth > about which she spoke as we all can 
about our early days. They were spent, she said, in the nur- 
B«y and schoolroom for tJw most part She was allOT"'**^o 
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come to her mother’s dresSing-room, and sometimes to sefe 
more of her during the winter at Newcome. She describes 
her mother as always the kindest of the kind ; but from very 
early times the daughter must have felt her own superiority, I 
think, though she does not speak of it. You should see her 
at home now in their dreadful calamity. She seems the only 
person of the house who keeps her head. 

“ She told very nicely and modestly how it was Lord Kew 
who parted from her, not she who had dismissed him, as you 
know the Newcomes used to say. I have heard that — oh, 
that man Sir Barnes says so myself. She says humbly that 
her cousin Kew was a great deal too good for her ; and so is 
every one almost, she adds, poor thing ! ” , ^ 

“ Poor every one ! Did you ask about him, Laura ? ” said 
Mr. Pendennis. 

“Noj I did not venture. She looked at me out of her 
downright eyes, and went on with her little tale. ‘ I was 
scarcely more than a child then,’ she continued, ‘ and though 
I liked Kew very much — ^tvho would not like such a generous, 
honest creature ? — I felt somehow that I was than my 
cousin, and as if I ought not to marry him, or should make 
him unhappy if I did. When poor papa used to talk, we 
children remarked that mamma hardly listened to him ; and 
so we did not respect him as we should, and Barnes was 
especially scoffing and odious with him. Why, when he was 
a boy he used to sneer at papa openly before us younger 
ones. Now Harriet admires everything that Kew says, and 
that makes her a great deal happier at being with him.’ 
And then," added Mrs. Pendennis, ‘ ‘ Ethel said, ‘ I hope you re- 
spsctyanr husband, Laura ; depend on it you mil be happier 
if you do.’ Was not that a fine discovery of Ethel’s, Mr. Pen ? 

“ ‘ Clara’s terror of Barnes frightened me when I stayed in 
the house,’ Ethel went on. ‘ 1 am sure / would not tremble 
before any man in the world as she did. I saw early that 
she used to deceive him and tell him lies, Laura. I do 
not mean lies of words alone, but lies of looks and actions. 
Ohf I do not wonder at her flying from him. He was 
dreadful to be with — cruel, and selfish, and cold. He was 
made worse by marrying a woman he did not love ; as she 
was, by that unfortunate union with him. Suppose he had 
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found a clws woman who could have controlled him and 
amused him, and whom he and his friends could have 
admired. Instead of poor Clan, who made his home weari- 
some and trembled when he entered it ; suppose she could 
have married that unhappy man to whom she was attached 
early. I was frightened, I^un, to drink how ill this worldly 


matches, arid were quanelling now as fiercely as though 
they had never lov^ each other, Vou teroember tint 

dreadful case m France of the Due dc , who tnvadesed 

hts duchess ! That was a love-nutch, and I can remember 
the sort of sacech with which Lady Kew used to speak about 
it, and of the journal which the poor duchess kept, and in 
which she noted down all her husband’s lU behaviour/ " 
"Hush, Inura'. do you remember where we are? If 
the Frincess were to put dowir all Florae’s culpabtbtiw tn an 
album, what a ledger tt would be — as big as Dr. Portman’s 
Chrysostom 1 " But thb was parenihetjcal, and after a 
smile and a little respite, the young woman proceeded in 
h« liamiion of hw fnend's history. 

‘“I was Willing enough to listen,’ Ethel said, ‘to grand- 
mamma then — for we are glad of an excuse to do what we 
like ; and I liked admiration and rank and great wealth, 
Laura, and Lord Fanntosh offered me these. I liked to 
surpass my campanvons, and I saw so eager in pursuing 
him I You cannot think, Laura, what meannesses women m 
the world will commit — mothers and daughters too — in the 
pursuit of a person of his great rank. Those Miss Burrs, 
you should have seen them at the country houses where we 
visited together, and how diey followed him ; how they would 
meet him in the parks and shrubbenes ; how they liked smok- 
ing, though I knew it made them ill ; how they were always 
finding pretexts for gettii^ near him ! Oh, it was odious ’ ’ ” 
I would not willingly internal the narratii-e, but let the 
reporter be allowed here to state that at this point of Mira 
Newcombs story (wWch my wife gave with a ve ret^ 
•mitaiion of the ^I's manner) we both burst out jS 
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loud that little Madame de Montcontour put her head into 
the drawing-room and asked what we was a-laughing at? 
We did not tell our hostess that poor Ethel and her grand- 
mother had been accused of doing the very same thing for 
which she found fault with the Misses Burr. Miss Newcome 
thought herself qmte. innocent, or how should she have cried 
out at the naughty behaviour of other people ? , _ 

“ ‘Wherever we went, however,’ resumed my wife’s young 
penitent, ‘it was easy to see — I think I may say so rvithout 
vanity — who was the object of Lord Farintosh’s attention. 
He followed us everywhere^ and we could not go upon any 
visit in England or Scotland but he was in the same house. 
Grandmamma’s whole heart was bent upon that marriage, 
and when he proposed for me I do not disowm that I was 
very pleased and vain. 

“ ‘ It is in these last months that I have heard about him 
more, and learned to know him better — him and myself too, 
Laura. Some one — some one you know, and whom I shall 
always love as a brother — reproached me in former days for 
a worldliness about which you talk too sometimes. But it is 
not worldly to give yourself up for your family, is it? One 
cannot help the rank in which one is bom, and surely it -is 
but natural and proper to marry in it. Not that Lord Farin- 
tosh thinks me or any one of his rank.’ (Here Miss Ethel 
laughed.) ‘ He is the Sultan, and we, every unmarried girl in 
society, is his humblest slave. His Majesty’s opinions upon 
this subject did not suit m^ I can assure you; 1 have no 
notion of such pride ! 

“‘But I do not disguise from you, dear Laura, that after 
accepting him, as I came to know him better, and heard him, 
and heard of him, and talked with him daily, and understood 
Lord Farintosh's character, I looked forward with more and, 
more doubt to the day when I was to become his wife. I 
have not learned to respect him in these months that I have 
known him, and during which there has been mourning in 
our families. I will not talk to you about him ; I have no 
right — have I? — to hear him speak out his heart, and tell it 
to any friend. He said he liked me because I did not flatter 
him. ^ Poor Malcolm ! they all do. What was my acceptance 
of him, Laura, but flattery — yes, flattery, and servility to 
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ink, and a desite to possess it? Would I have accepted 
lain Malcolm Roy ? I sent avray a better than him, Laura. 
“ ‘These things have been broo^ng in my mind for some 
lonths past, 1 must have been but an lU comparuon for 
itn, and indeed he bote with my wayu-ardness much more 
indly than I ever thought posstble; and v,hen four days 
nee we came to this sad hous^ where he was to have joined 
s, and I found only dismay and wTetchedness, and these 
oor children deprived of a mother, whom I pity, God help 
er, for she has been made so miserable, and is now and 
lust be to the end of her days ; as I lay awake, thinking of 
ly own future life, and that I was going to marry, as poor 
llara had married, but for an establishment and a position 
1 life — 1, my own mistress, and not obedient by nature, or a 
ave to others as that poor creature was — I thought to my- 
jlf, why shall I do this? Now Clara has left us, and is, as 
. were, dead to us who made her so unhappy, let me be the 
lother to her orphans. I love the httle girl, and she has 
Iways loved me, and came crying to me that day when we 
rrived, and put her dear little arms round my neck, and 
lid, “ You won't go away, will you, Aunt Ethel ? " in her sweet 
oice. And I will stay with her, and will try and leam my- 
elf that 1 may teach her, and leam to be good tot^better 
lian I have been, ll’ili praying help me, Laura? I did. 
am sure I was right, and that it is my duty to stay here.’ " 
Ixiura was greatly moved as she told her fnend’s confession ; 
nd when the next day at church the clergyman read the 
iperung words of the service, I thought a peculiar tilLance 
nd happiness beamed from her bright face. 

Some subsequent occurrences in the history of this branch 
if the Newcome family I am enabled to report from the 
estimony of the same iidbrmant who has just given us an 
ccount of her own feelings and bfe. Miss Ethel and my 
rife were now in dmly commumcauon, and “ my-dearesting ” 
ach other with that female fervour which, cold men of the 
rorld as we are — not only diary of warm expressions of 
nendsHp, but averse to enteitmmr^ warm feelings at all — 
»e surely must admire in persons of the inferior se hose 
oves grow up and reach the skies in a night; wh , m- 
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brace, console, call each other by Christian names, in that 
sweet, kindly sisterhood of Misfortune and Compassion vvho 
are always entering into partnership here in life. I say the 
world is full of Miss Nightingales, and rve, sick and wounded 
in our private Scutaris, have countless nurse-tenders. I did 
not see my wife ministering to the afflicted family at New- 
come Park, but I can fancy her there amongst the women 
and children, her prudent counsel, her thousand gentle offices, 
her apt pity and cheerfulness, the love and truth glowing in 
her face, and inspiring her words, movements, demeanour. 

Mrs. Pendennis’s husband for his part did not attempt to 
console Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome, Baronet I never 
professed to have a halfpennyworth of pity at that gentleman’s 
command. Florae, who owed Barnes his principality and 
his present comforts in life, did make some futile efforts at 
condolence, but was received by the Baronet with such 
fierceness and evident ill-humour that he did not care to 
repeat his visits, and allowed him to vent his curses and 
peevishness on his own immediate dependants. We used to 
ask Laura on her return to Rosebury from her charity visits 
to Newcome about the poor suffering master of the house. 
She faltered'and stammered in describing him and what she 
heard of him j she smiled, I grieve to say, for this unfortunate 
lady cannot help having a sense of humour ; and we could 
not help laughing outright sometimes at the idea of that 
discomfited rvretch, that overbearihg creature overborne in 
his turn — ^which laughter Mrs. Laura used to chide as very 
naughty and unfeeling. When we went into Newcome, the 
landlord of the King's Arms looked knowing and quizzical ; 
Tom Potts grinned at me and rubbed his hands. “This 
business serves the paper better than Mr. Warrington’s 
articles,’’ says Mr. Potts. "We have sold no end of 
f indents ; and if you polled the whole borough, I bet that 
five to one would say Sir Screwcome Screwcome was served 
right. By the way, what’s up about the Marquis of Farintosh, 
Mr. Pendennis? He arrived at the Arms last liight, went 
over to the Park this morning, and is gone back to tovm by 
the afternoon train.’’ 

What had happened between the Marquis of Farintosh and 
Miss Newcome I am enabled to know from the report ol 
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Miss NewcoTne’s confidante. On the receipt of that letter 
of (ongi 'vhich has been mentioned in a former chapter, his 
lordship must have been very much excited ; for he left town 
straightway by that evenings Riail, and on the next morning, 
after a few hours of test at his inn, was at Ncwcome lodge- 
gate demanding to see the Baronet 
On that morning it chanced that Sir Barnes had left home 
vrilh Mr. Speers, his legal adviser, and hereupon the Marquis 
asked to see Jliss Newcome : nor could the lodge-keeper 
venture to exclude so distinguished a person from the Park. 
His lordship drove up to the house, and his name was taken 
to Miss Ethel. She turned very pale when she heard it, and 
my wife divined at once who was her visitor. Lad^ Ann 
had not left her room as yet Laura Pendennis remained in 
command of the little conclave of children, with whom the 
two ladies were sitting when Lord Fanntosh arrived. Little 
Clara wanted to go with her aunt as she rose to leave the 
room j the child could scarcely be got to part from her now. 



aunt’s company. Aunt Ethel cut up the mutton<hop very 
neatly, and then having seen the child comfortably seated 'at 
her meal, went with her friend into a neighbouring apartment 
(of course, with some pretext of showing Laura a picture, or 
a piece of china, or a new child's frock, or with some other 
hypocritical pretence by which the ingenuous female attend- 
ants pretended to be utterly blinded), and there, I have no 
doubt, before beginning her story, dearest Laura embraced 
dearest Ethel, and vtce uni. 

“He is gone 1” at length gasps dearest Ethel. 

*'P(nir ioujourst poor young man’" sighs dearest Laura. 
“Was he very unhappy, Ethel ?" 

“ He was more angry," Ethel answers. “ He had a right 
to be hurt, but not to speak as he did He lost his temper 
quite at last, and broke out in the most frantic reproaches. 
He forgot all respect and even gentlemanlike behaviour. Do 
jpu know he used words— words such as Barnes uses some- 
times when he is angry, and dared this language to meJL. 1 
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was sorry till then, very sorry, and ver>’ much moved ; but I 

know more than ever now that I was right in refusing Lord 

Farintosh.” 

Dearest Ijaura now pressed for an account of all that had • 
happened, which may be briefly told as follows. Feeling 
very deeply upon the subject which brought him to Miss 
Newcome, it was no wonder that Lord Farintosh spoke at 
first in a way which moved her. He said he thought her 
letter to his mother was very rightly written under the cir- 
cumstances, and thanked her for her generosity in offering 
to release him from his engagement. But the affair — the 
painful circumstance of Highgate, and that— which had 
happened in the Newcome family was no fault of Miss New- 
come’s, and Lord Farintosh could not think of holding her 
accountable. His friends had long urged him to marry, and 
it was by his mother’s own wish that the engagement was 
formed, which he was determined to maintain. In his 
course through the world (of which he was getting very tired) 
he had never seen a woman, a lady who was so — ^you under- 
stand, Ethel — ^\vhom he admired so much, who was likely to 
make so good a wife for him as you are. “You allude,” he 
continued, “to differences we have had — and we have had 
them — but many of them, I own, have been from my fault. 
I have been bred up in a way different to most young men. 
I cannot help it if I have had temptations to which other 
men are not exposed ; and have been placed by — ^by Provi- 
dence in a high rank of life. I am sure if you share it with 
me you will adorn it, and be in every way worthy of it, and 
make me much better than I have been. If you knew what 
a night of agony I passed after my mother read that letter 
to me, I know you’d pity me, Ethel — know you would. 
The idea of losing you makes me wild. My mother was 
dreadfully alarmed when she saw the state I was in ; so was 
the Doctor— I assme you he was. And I had no rest at all, 
and no peace of mind, until I determined to come down to. 
you, and say that I adored you, and you only ; and that I 
would hold to my engagement in spite of everytlung, and 
prove to you that — that no man in the world could love you 
more sincerely than I do.” Here the young gentleman was 
so overcome that he paused in his speech, and gave way to 
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an cmolion for which snrely no man who has been in the 
ame condition with Lord Farintosh will blame him. 

Miss Newcotne was also much touched by this exhibition 
of natural feeling, and I dare say it was at this time that 
bet eyes showed the first ^mptoms of that malady of which 
the traces were visible an hour after. 

“You are very generous and kind to me, Lord Farintosh," 
she said. “Your ’constancy honours me very much, and 
proves how good and loyal you are, but— but do not think 
hardly of me for saying that the mote I have thought of what 
has happened here — of the wretched consequences of inter- 
ested marriages, the long union growing each day so miser- 
able that at last it becomes intolerable, and is burst asunder, 
as in poor Clara’s case — the more I am resolved not to com- 
mit that first fatal step of entenng into a marriage without— 
without the degree of affection which people who take that 
vow ought to feel for one anoihcr.” 

“Affection! can you doubt tt? Gracious heavens, I 
adore you I Isn’t my being here a proof that 1 do f " cries 
the young ladj-’s lover. 

“But I?" answered the girl. “1 have asked my own 
heart that question before now. I have thought to myselli 
If he comes after all — if bis affection for me survives tnis 
d'" ■ ’ ’ very one of us should 

■' ■ ■ ■ • bow at least gratitude 

' ■ ■ devote myself to one 

who_ makes such sacrifices for me? But before all things 
I owe ^ju the truth, Lord Fanntosb. I never could make 
_you happy— I know J could not — nor obey you as you are 
accustomed to be obeyed, nor give you such a devotion as 
you have a right to expect from your wife. 1 thought I might 
once; I can't now! I know that I took you b^use you 
were rich and bad a great name, not b^use you were 
honest and attached to me, as you show yourself to be. I 
ask your pardon for the deceit I practised on you. Look at 
Clara, poor child, and her misery ' My pride, I know, would 
never have let me fall as far as she has done ; but 0^ I am 
humiliated to think that I could have been made to say I 
would take the first step in that awful career 1” 

“IVhat career, in God’s name?’’ cries the astq^^ed 
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suitor. “Humiliated, Ethel? who’s going to humiliate 
you? I suppose there is no woman in England who need be 
humiliated by becoming my wife. I should like to ^ see the 
one that I can’t pretend to — or to royal blood if I like ; it’s 
not better than mine. Humiliated, indeed '. That is news. 
Ha! ha! You don’t suppose that your pedigree, which I 
know all about, and the Newcome family, with your barber- 

surgeon to Edward the Confessor, are equal to ” 

“To yours? no. It is not very long that 1 have learned 
to disbelieve in that story altogether. I fancy it was an odd 
whim of my poor father’s, and that our family were quite 
poor people.” 

“I knew it,” said Ixird Farintosh. “Do you suppose 
there was not plenty of women to tell it me ? ” 

“ It was not because we rvere poor that I am ashamed,” 
Ethel went on. “ That cannot be our fault, though some of 
us seem to think it is, as they hide the truth so. One of my 
uncles used to tell me that my grandfather’s father was a 
labourer in Newcome ; but I was a child then, and liked to 
believe the prettiest story best.” 

“ As if it matters 1 ” cries Lord Farintosh. 

“As if it matters in your wife, n'est-ce pas? I never 
thought that it would. I should have told you, as it was my 
duty to tell you all. It was not my ancestors you cared 
for, and it is you yourself that your wife must swear before 
Heaven to love." 

“Of course it’s me,” answers the young man, not quite 
understanding the train of ideas In his companion’s mind. 
“And I’ve given up everything — everything — and have 
broken off with my old habits and — and things, you know, 
and intend to lead a regular life, and will never go to 
Tattersall’s again, not bet a shilling, nor touch another 
cigar if you like— that is, if you don’t like; for I love you 
so, Ethel — I do, tvith all my heart I do I” 

You are very generous and kind, Lord Farintosh,” Ethel 
said. “ It is myself, not you, I doubt. Oh, I am humili- 
ated to make such a confession ! ” 

“ How humiliated ? ” Ethel withdrew the hand which the 
young nobleman endeavoured to seize. 

“If,” she continued— “if -I found it was your birth and 
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your name and your «eahh that I coveted, and had neatly 
taken, ought I not to feci humiliated, and ask pardon of you 
and of God? Oh, what perjuries poor Clara was made to 
speak 1 and see what has brfallen her 1 We stood by and 
heard her without being shocked. We applauded even. 
And to what shame and misery we brought her I Why did 
her parents and mine comign her to such ruin ? She might 
have lived pure and happy but for us. With her example 
before me (not her flight, poor child — I am not afraid of 
that happening to me — but her long solitude, the misery of 
her wasted years, my brother’s own wretchedness and faults 
a^ravated a hundredfold by his unhappy union vrith her), 
1 must pause while it n yet and recall a promise which 
I teow I should make you unhappy if I fuifliled. I ask 
j*out pardon that I deceived you, I^rd Farintosh, and feel 
ashamed for myself that 1 could have consented to do so." 

*' Do you mean," cned the young Marquis, " that after my 
conduct to you ; after my loving you so that even this—this 
disgrace in yout family don't prevent my going on j after my 
mother has been down on her knees to me to break off, and 
I wouldn't— no, I wouldn’t , after all While’s sneering at me 
and laughing at me, and all my friends, friends of ray family, 
who would go to — go anywhere for me, advising me, and 
saying, ‘Fanntosh, what a fool you arel break off this 
match,’ and I wouldn't back out because I loved you so, 
by Heaven, and because, as a nun and a gentleman, when 
I give my word I keep it — do you mean that you throw me 
over? It’s a shame — it’s a shame 1 " And again there were 
tears of rage and anguish in Farintosh’s eyes. 

“ What I did was a shame, my lord," Ethel said humbly, 
“ and again I ask your pardon for it. What I do now is 
only to tell you the truth, and to grieve with all my soul 
f “• T "you, and 

. ' ' . »You 

u make 

him frantic in love with you, and then you fling him over ! 
I wonder you can look me in the face after such an infernal 
treason. You’ve done it to twenty fellows before, I know 
you have. Everybody said so^ and warned me. You draw 
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hem on, and get them to be in love, and then you fling 
hem away. Am I to go back to London, and be made 
he laughing-stock of the whole town — I, who might marry 
iny woman in Europe, and who am at the head of the 
lobiiity of England ? ” 

“ Upon my word, if you will believe me after deceiving 
i^ou once,” Ethel interposed, still very humbly, “ I will never 
;ay that it \vas I who withdrew from you, and that it was not 
jrou who refused me. What has happened here fully author- 
izes you. Let the rupture of the engagement come froir 
you, my lord. Indeed, indeed, I would spare you all the 
pain I can. I have done you wrong enough already, Lord 
Farintosh.” 

And now the Marquis burst forth with tears and impreca 
tions, wild cries of anger, love, and disappointment, so fierce 
and incoherent that the lady to whom they were addressee 
did not repeat them to her confidante. Only she generousl) 
charged Laura to remember, if ever she heard the mattei 
talked of in the world, that it was Lord Farintosh’s famil} 
which broke off the marriage, but that his lordship hac 
acted most kindly and generously throughout the whok 
affair. 

He went back to London in such a state of fury, anc 
raved so wildly amongst his friends against the whole New 
come family, that many men knew what the case really was 
But all women averred that that intriguing, worldly Ethe 
Newcome, ^ the apt pupil of her wicked old grandmother 
had met with a deserved rebuff ; that after doing everythin! 
in her power to catch the great parti. Lord Farintosh, wh( 
had long been tired of her, flung her over, not liking th'< 
connection j and that she was living out of the world nov 
at Newcome, under the pretence of taking care of that un 
forWnate Lady Clara’s children, but really because she wa 
pining away for Lord Farintosh, who, as we all know, mar 
tied six months afterwards. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

JS WHICH WE WRITE TO THE COLOHFL. 

DzEMHio that ^et bicVhet Barnes bad cares cricrogb oC bis 
own presently on hand, Ethel did not think fit to confide to 
him the particulars of her mterriew with Lord Fanntosh; 
nor even was poor Lady Ann informed that she had lost 
a noble son4n-law. The news would come to both of them 
soon enough, Ethel thought ; and indeed, before many hours 
were orer, it reached Sir Barnes Newcome m a very abrupt 
and unpleasant way. He had dismal occasion now to see 
his lawyers evz-ry day ; and on the day after Lord Farintosh’s 
abrupt visit and departure. Sir Barnes, going mto Newcome 
upon his own tmfarturute aflahs, was toid by his attorney, 
hit. Speers, how the hlatqws of Fairntosh tud slept for a 
few hours at the King’s Arms, and returned to town the 
same evening bv the train- IVc may add, that his lordship 
had occupiw the very room in which Lord Highgate had 
previously slept *, and Mr. Taplow recommends the bed ac- 
cordingly, ana shows it with pnde to this very day. 

Much disturbed by this intelligence, Sir ^me$ was 
making his way to his cheerless home in the evening, when 
near his own gate he overtook another messenger. This 
was the railway porter, who daily brought telegraphic mes- 
sages from his uncle and the bank m London. The message 
of that day was, — “ Consols, so-and-so. French Rentes, so 
much. Highgai/s and FarintoiKi accounlt withdrtrjin." 
The wretched keeper of the lodge owned, with tremblmg, 
in reply to the curses and queries of his employer, that a 
gentleman, calling himself the Marquis of Farintosh, had 
gone up to the house the day before, and come away an 
hour afterwards,— did not like to spe^ to Sir Barnes when 
he came home. Sit Barnes looked so bad like- 

Kow, of course, there could be no concealment from her 
brother, and Ethel and Barnes had a conversation, in which 
the latter expressed himself vrith that freedom of language 
which characterued the head of the bouse of Newcoma 
Madame de Montcontour’s pony-chaisc was in waiting at 
the hall door when the owner of the house entered 
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my wife was just taking leave of Ethel and her little peopk 

when Sir Barnes l^ewcome entered the lady’s sitting-room. 

The livid scowl with which Barnes greeted my wife sur 
prised that lady, though it did not induce her to pirolonj 
her visit to her friend. As Laura' took leave, she heard Si; 
Barnes screaming to the nurses to “ take those little beggari 
away,” and she rightly conjectured that some more un 
pleasantries had occuned to disturb this luckless gentleman’i 
temper. 

On the morrow, dearest Ethel’s usual courier, one of th( 
boys from the lodge, trotted over on his donkey to deares 
Laura at Rosebury, with one of those missives which werf 
daily passing between the ladies. This letter said : — 

“ Barnes m’a fait une scene terrible hier. I was obligee 
to tell him everything about Lord F., and to use the plaines 
language. At first, he forbade you the house. He think 
that you have been the cause of F.'s dismissal, and chargee 
me, most unjustly, with a desire to bring back poor C. N 
I replied as became me, and told him fairly I would leave the 
house if odious insulting charges were made against me — ^i 
my friends were not received. He stormed, he cried, he 
employed his usual langteage — he was in a dreadful state 
He relented, and asked pardon. He goes to torvn to-nigh 
by the mail-train. Of course you come as usual, dear, dea 
Laura. I am miserable without you j and you know ! 
cannot leave poor mamma. Clarykin sends a ihousani 
hisses to little Arty ; and I am his motkeds always affection 
ute, ^ E. Isj,, 

“ Will the gentlemen like to shoot our pheasants ? Pleasi 
ask the Prince to let Warren know when. I sent a braci 
to poor dear old Mrs. Mason, and had such a nice lette 
from her ! ” 

“ And who is poor dear Mrs. Mason ? ” asks Mr. Pen 
dennis, as yet but imperfectly acquainted with the history o 
the Newcomes. 

And Laura told me — perhaps I had heard before, an( 
forgotten — that Mrs. Mason was an old nurse and pensione 
of the Colonel’s, and how be had been to see her for thi 
sake of old times j and how she was a great favourite witl 
Ethel. And Laura kissed her' little son, and was exceedingl’ 
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bright, cheerful, and hilarious that evening, in spite of the 
afiliction under which her dear fnends at Newcome were 
labouring. 

People in country houses should be exceedingly careful 
about their blotting-paper. They should bring their own 
portfolios with them. If any kind readers will bear this 
simple little hint in tntnd, how much nruschief may they 
save themselves — nay, enj<^ possibly, by looking at the 
pages of the next portfolio in Uie next fnend's bedroom in 
which they sleep. From such a book I once cut out, in 
Charles Slybt ■ * " * 

the words, “ 
ham Gate, L< 

paper as on , 

After showing the paper round to the company, I enclosed 
It in a note and sent it to Mr Slyboots, who mamed Miss 
Kariington three months afterwards. In such a book at 
the club 1 read, as plainlv as you may read this page, a 
holograph page of the Right Honourable the Ear) of Bare* 
acres, which informed the whole club of a painful and 
private circumstance, and said, “ My dear Green,— -I am 
truly sorry that I shall not be able to take up the bill for 
eight hundred and fifty-six pounds, which becomes due next 
Tu " And upon such a book, going to wnte a note in 


scls,” I read, in this young woman's handwriting; and 
asked, turning round upon laura, who entered the room 
Just as I discovered her guiU, “VtTial have you been writing 
to Colonel Newcome aboi^ Miss?” 

“ I wanted him to get ine some lace,” she said. 

“To lace some nightcaps for me, didn't you, my dear? 
He is such a fine judge of lace! If I had known you had 
been writing, I would lave asked you to send him a message. 
I want something from Brussels. Is the letter — ahem — 
gone?" (In this artful way, you see, 1 just hmted that 1 
^ould like to see the letter.) 
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“The letter is— ahem— gone,” says Laura. “What do 
you want from Brussels, Pen ? ” ’ 

“ I want some Brussels sprouts, my love ; they are so fine 
in their native country.” . . 

“ Shall I write to him to send the letter back ?” palpitates 
poor little Laura ; for she thought her husband was offended, 
by using the ironic method. 

“ No, you dear little woman ! You need not send for the 
letter back ; and you need not tell me what was in it. And 
I will bet you a hundred yards of lace to a cotton night- 
cap — and you know whether /, Madam, am a man d bonnet- 
de-coton — I will bet you that I know what you have been 
writing about, under pretence of a message about lace, to 
our Colonel.” 

“ He promised to send it me ; he really did. Lady 
B.ockminster gave me twenty pounds — ” gasps Laura. 

“ Under pretence of lace, you have been sending over a 
love message. You want to see whether Clive is still of his 
old mind. You think the coast is now clear, and that 
dearest Ethel may like him. You think Mrs. Mason is 
growing very old and infirm, and the sight of her dear boy 
would — ' — ” 

“ Pen ! Pen 1 did you open my letter ? ” cries Laura ; and 
a laugh which could afford to be good-humoured (followed 
by yet another expression of the lips) ended this colloquy. 
No, Mr. Pendennis did not see the letter ; but he knew the 
tvnter — flattered himself that he knew women in general. 

“ Where did you get your experience of them, sir ? ” asks 
Mrs. Laura. Question answered in the same manner as the 
previous demand. 

“Well, my dear, and why should not the poor boy be 
made happy?” Laura continues, standing very close up to 
hp husband. “ It is evident to me that Ethel is fond of 
him. I would rather see her married to a good young man 
whom she loves, than the mistress of a thousand palaces and 
coronets. Suppose — suppose you had married Miss Amory, 
sir, what a wetched worldly creature you would have' been 
by this time ; whereas now 

“ Now that I am the humble slave of a good w'oman, there 
is some chance for - me,” cries this model of husbands. 
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‘And all good women are njatch-makere, as we know very 
fell ; and 5'ou have had this match In your heart ever since 
rou saw the two young people tcgelher. J»dw, Madam, 
;ince I did not see your letter to the Colonel — though I 
uve guessed part of it — tell me, what ha\’e you said in it? 
rtave you by any chance trfd the Colonel that the Farintosh 
iliiancc was broken off?" . 

Laura owned that she had hinted as much. 

“ You have not ventured to say that Ethel is well inclined 
ya Clive?" 

“ Oh, no— oh dta r, no ’ " But after much cross-examining, 
ind a little blushing on Laura's part, she is brought to con- 
fess that she has asked the Colonel whether he will not 
come and see Mrs. hfason, who is pining to see him, and is 
growing very old. And 1 find out that she has been to see 
ihis Mrs. hlason— that she and Miss Newcome visited the 
old lady the day before yesterday ; and Laura thought, from 
the manner in r " ‘ ‘ ‘ 

up in the parlc ■ ■ 

U'aj very much • • " 

Pendennjs is most eager about the ansner to it, and day 
after day examines the bog, and is provoked that it brings no 
letter baring the Brussels post-mark, 

Madame de Monfeontour seems perfectly well to know 
what Mrs. Laura has been doing and is hoping. "IVhat, no 
letters again to<iay! Ain't it provoking?” she cries. She 
is in the conspiracy, (00 ; and presently Florae is one of the 
initiated. *' 'ITiese women wish to fachr a mamage between 
the belle Miss and le petit Oane,” Florae announces to me. 


what of beauty, what roses! And then they are so adorably 
epod Go, Pendennis, thou art a happy coqvinl" Mr. 
Pendennis does not say no. He has won the twenty thou- 
sand pound prize ; and we know there are worse than blanks 
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subtracted for his own benefit no inconsiderable portion of 
. her income. Thus the carriage-horses were hers ; for what 
need had he, a miserable bachelor, of anything more than 
a xiding-horse and a brougham ? A certain number of the 
domestics were hers ; and as he could get no scoundrel of 
his own to stay with him, he took Miss Newcome’s servants. 
He would have had her pay the coals which burnt in his 
grate, and the taxes due to our Sovereign Lady the Queen 5 
but in truth, at the end of the year, with her domestic boun- 
ties and her charities round about Newcome, which daily 
increased as she became acquainted with her indigent neigh- 
bours, Miss Ethel, the heiress, was as poor as many poorer 
persons. 

Her charities increased daily with her means of knowing 
the people round about her. She gave much time to them 
and thought ; visited from house to house, without ostenta- 
tion ; was awe-stricken by that spectacle of the poverty which 
we have with us always, of which the sight rebukes our selfish 
griefs into silence, the thought compels us to charity, humility, 
and devotion. The priests of our various creeds, who else- 
where are doing battle together continually, lay down their 
arms in its presence and kneel before it, subjugated by 
that overpowering master. Death never dying out, hunger 
always crying, and children born to it day after day — our 
young London lady, flying from the splendours and follies in 
which her life had been passed, found herself in the presence 
of these ; threading darkling alleys which swarmed with 
wretched life ; sitting by naked beds, whither by God’s bless- 
ing she was sometimes enabled to carry a little comfort and 
consolation, or whence she came heart-stricken by the over- 
powering misery, or touched by the patient resignation of the 
new friends to whom fate had directed her. And here she 
met the priest upon his shrift, the homely missionary bearing 
his words of consolation, the quiet curate pacing his round, 
and was kno\vn to all these, and enabled now and again to 
help their people in trouble. “ Oh 1 what good there is in 
this woman,” my wfe would say to me, as she laid one of 
Miss Ethel’s letters aside. “Who would have thought this 
was the girl of your glaring London ball-room ? If she has 
had grief to bear, how it has chastened and improved her.” 
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And now I have to confess that all this time, whilst Ethel 
Newcome had been growing in grace with my wife, poor 
Clh'C has been lapsing sadly out of favour. She has no 
patience with Clive, She drubs her hltle foot when his name 
IS mentioned, and turns the subject ^\’hither are all the 
tears and pities fled now? Mrs. Laura has transferred all 
her regard to Ethel ; and when that lady’s ex-suitor writes to 
his old fnend, or other news is bad of him, Laura flies out in 
her usual tirades against the world, the homd, wicked, selfish 
world, which spoils everybody who comes near it. What 
. ' * ' ‘ an old friend 

■ only does not 

of harm — not 

the least, only she has lost all interest in him. And the 
Colonel too, the poor good old Colonel, was actually in Mrs. 
PendenniVs black books ; and when he sent her the Brussek 
veil which we have heard of, she did not think it was a bar- 
gain at all-— not particularly pretty— in fact, rather dear at 
the money, \\’hen we met Mr and Mrs. Clive Newcome in 
London, whither they came a few months after their marriage, 
and where Rosey appeared as pretty, happy, good-humoured 
a little blushing bnde as eyes need behold, Mrs Pendenms’s 
reception of her was quite a cunosity of decorum. “ I not 
receive her well * ” cried Lautx “ How on earth would you 
have me receive her ? I talked to her about everything, and 
she only answered yes or na I showed her the childreri, 
and she did not seem to care. Her only conversation was 
about milhnety and Brussels balls, and about her dress at 
the drawing-room. The drawing-room 1 What business has 
she with such follies?” 

Tlie fact is, that the drawing-room was Tom Newcome’s 
affair, not his son's, who was heartily ashamed of the figure 
he cut in that astounding costume which English pnvate 
gentlemen are made to sport when they bend the knee before 
their Gracious Sovereign. 

Warrington roasted pow Clive upon the occas , d 
complimented him with his usual gravity, until 
fellow blushed, and his father somewhat testily s 
our friend that his irony was not agreeable. “ 1 ' 
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says the Colonel, vrith great hauteur, “that there is nothing 
ridiculous in an English gentleman entertaining feelings of 
loyalty and testifying his respect to his Queen ; and I pre- 
sume that Her Islajestj’ knorrs best, and has a right to order 
in rrhat dress her subjects shall appear before her, And I 
don’t think it’s kind of you, George — I saj-, I don’t think it’s 
kind of you to quiz my boy for doing his dutj’ to his Queen 
and to his father too, sir ; for it v^ss at my request that Clive 
went — and we went together, sir — ^to the levee, and then to the 
'rawing-room afterwards with Rosey, who was presented by 
ae lady of my old friend, Sir George Tufto, a lady of rank her- 
elf, and the wife of as brave an officer as ever drew a sword.” 

Warrington stammered an apolog}- for his levit}' ; but no 
xplanations were satisfactory, and it was clear George had 
rounded the feelings of our dear simple old friend. 

After Clive’s marriage, which was performed at Brussels, 
Jncle James and the lady, his sister, whom we have some- 
imes flippantly ventured to call the Campaigner, went off to 
)erform that journey to Scotland which James had meditated 
or ten years past, and, now little Rosey was made happy 
or life, to renew acquaintance with little Josey. The Colonel 
nd his son and daughter-in-law came to London, jrot to the 
)achelor quarters where we have seen them, but to a hotel, 
rhich they occupied until their new house could be pro- 
ided for them, a sumptuous mansion in the Tybumian 
listrict, and one which became people of their station. 

We have been informed already what the Colonel’s income 
vas, and have the gratification of knowing that it ^vas vei}' 
;onsideTable. The simple gentleman who would dine ofr a 
uust, and wear a coat for ten years, desired that his children 
hould have the best of everything : ordered about uphol- 
iterers, painters, carriage-makers, in his splendid Indian way; 
jresented prett}' Rosey with brilliant jewels for her introduc- 
ion at Court, and was made happy by the sight of the bloom- 
ng young creature decked in these magnificences, and ad- 
nired by all his little drcle. The old boys, the old generals, 
be old colonels, the old gui-hPs from the club, cmne and 
)aid her their homage ; the directors’ ladies, and the generals’ 
adies, called upon her, and feasted her at vast banquets served 
in sumptuous plate. Newcome purchased plate, and gave 
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banquets in return for these hospitalities. Mrs. Give had 
a neat close carriage for e^•en^ngs, and a splendid barouche 
to drive in the Park. It V3S fJeasant to see ibis equipage 
at four o’clock of an afternoon, driving up to Bays’s, vrith 
Rosey most gorgeously attired reclining within ; and to be* 
hold the stalely grace of the old gentlenun as he stepped 
out to welcome his daughter-in-law, and the bow he made 
before he entered her carnage. Then thc>’ would drire 
round the Park — round and round and round ; and the old 
generals, and the old colonels, and old fogeys, and their ladies 
and daughters, would nod and smile out of /i^/r carriages, 
as they cross«l each other upon (his channing career of 
pleasure. 

1 confess that a dinner at the Colond’s, now he appeared 
in all his magnificence, was awfully slow. No peaches could 
look freshet than Posey’s cheeks ; no damask was fairer than 
her pretty little shoulders. No one, I am sure, could be 
happier than she ; but she did not impart her happiness to 
her frienett, and replied chiefly by smiles to the conrersation 
"""Mi'fnen at her side. It ts true that these were for 
military offi* 
1 judges, and 

the like, uccup>i.u .Tally careless 

to pleasa But that solemn happiness of the Colonel, who 
shall depict 1: — that look of affection with which he greeted 
1 ,>,p j»ntercd, flounced to the wajst, twinkling 

• pocket-handkerchief 

■ , I . • * olden nnglets ? He 

would take her hand, or luuu.. ..w. bout from group to 
group, exchanging preaotzs observations about the weather, 
the Park, the Exhibition, nay, the Opera, for the old man 
actually went to the Opera with his luUe girl, and solenmly 
snoozed by her side in a white waistcoat 
Very likely this was the haj^est period of Thomas New- 
come’s life. No woman (save one perhaps fifty years ago) 
had ever seemed so fond of him as that little girL W^t 
pride he had in her, and what care he toot of her • If she 
was a little ailing, what anriety and hurrying for doctors 1 
Mliat droll letters came from James Binnie, and 
laughed over them! with what respectful attentioi/' » 
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quainted Mrs. Mack with everything that took place ! with 
what enthusiasm that Campaigner replied I Josey’s husband 
called a special blessing upon his head in the church at 
Musselburgh ; and little Jo herself sent a tinful of Scotch 
bun to her darling sister, with a request from her husband 
that he might have a few shares in the famous Indian Com- 
pany. 

The Company was in a highly flourishing condition, as 
you may suppose, when one of its directors, who at the same 
time was one of the honestest men alive, thought it was his 
duty to live in the splendour in which we now behold him. 
Many wealthy City men did homage to him. His brother 
Hobson, though the Colonel had quarrelled with the chief 
of the firm, yet remained on amicable terms with Thomas 
Newcome, and shared and returned his banquets for a while. 
Charles Honeyman, we may be sure, was present at many of 
them, and smirked a blessing over the plenteous meal. The 
Colonel’s influence was such with Mr. Sherrick that he 
pleaded Charles’s cause with that gentleman, arid actually 
brought to a successful termination that little love affair in 
which we have seen Miss Sherrick and Charles engaged. Mr. 
Sherrick was not disposed to part with much money during 
his lifetime ; indeed he proved to Colonel Newcome that he 
was not so rich as the world supposed him. But by the 
Colonel’s interest the chaplaincy of Boggley Wollah was pro- 
cured for the Rev. C. Honeyman, who now forms the deligh* 
of that flourishing station. 

All this while we have said little about Clive, who in trut1 
was somehow in the background in this flourishing Newcom 
group. To please the best father in the world, the kindei 
old friend who endowed his niece with the best part of h 
savings — to^ settle that question about marriage, and ha 
an end of it, Clive Newcome had taken a pretty and foi 
young girl, who respected and admired him beyond all mt 
and who heartily desired to make him happy. To do 
much, would not his father have stripped his coat from 
back — have put his head under Juggernaut’s chariot wh 
— have sacrificed any ease, comfort, or pleasure, for 
youngster’s benefit? One great passion he had had, 
closed the account of it: a worldly, ambitious girl— 
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fooHshly Tcorshipped and passionately beIo%‘ed no matter — 
had played vrith him for years ; had flung him away when a 
dissolute suitor with a great fortune and title had oflered 
himself. Was he to whine and despair because a jilt had 
fooled him ? He had loo much pride and courage for any 
such submission , he would accejrt the lot in life which was 
offered to him, no undesirable one surely ; he would fulfil 
the wish of his father’s heart, and cheer his kind declining 
years. In this way the marriage was brought about. It was 
but a wl ■ * " .» • . . , _ 1 

blush fn 
kiss for 
good oI< , 

paigner, as she stood over them in a benedictory attitude- 
expressing her surprise at an etent for winch she had been 
Jockeying c>er since she set eyes on young Newcome, and 
calling upon Hea>cn to bless her children. So, as a good 
thing when it is to be done had best be done quickly, these 
worthy folks went off almost straightway to a clergyman, and 
were married out of hand — to the astonishment of Captains 
Hoby and Goby when they came to hear of the event 
Well, my gallant young painter, and fnend of my boyhood J 
if my Wife chooses to angry at your marriage, shall her 
husoind not wish you h * ■* '' < ^ 4 . 

first loves, others of us, ■ . . ‘ 

Pendennis, who sulked 

Briseis, was rarished from nun. Ask poor ueorge ivurnng- 
ton, who had his own way. Heaven help him ! There was 
no need why Chve should turn monk because number one 
refused him, and, that charmer removed, why he should not 
lake to his heart number two. I am bound to say, that 
when I expressed these opim’ons to Mrs. Laura, she was more 
angry and provoked than ever- 

It is in the nature of such a simple soul as 7 *homas Mew- 
come to sec but one side of a question, and having once 
fixed Ethel's worldliness in his mind, and her brother’s 
treason, to allow no argument of advwatcs of the other side 
to shake his displeasure. Hence the one or two appeals 
which Laura ventured to make on behalf of her fnend were 
checked by the good Colond with a stem negauba if 
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Ethel was not guiltless, she could not make him see at least 
that she was not guilty. He dashed away all excuses smd 
palliations. Exasperated as he was, he persisted in regarding 
the poor girl’s conduct in its most unfavourable light “ She 
was rejected, and deservedly rejected, by the Marquis of 
Farintosh,” he broke out to me once, who was not indeed 
authorized to tell all I knew regarding the story ; “ the whole 
to^vn knows it, all the clubs ring with it. I blush, sir, to 
think that my brother’s child should have brought such a 
stain upon our name.” In vain I told him that my wife, 
who knew ail the circumstances much better, judged Miss 
Newcome far more favourably, and indeed greatly esteemed 
and loved her. “Pshaw! sir,” breaks out the indignant 
Colonel; “your wife is an innocent creature, who does not 
know the world as we men of experience do — as I do, sir,” 
and would have no more of the discussion. There is no 
doubt about it, there was a coolness between my old friend’s 
father and us. 

As for Barnes Newcome, we gave up that worthy, and the 
Colonel showed him no mercy. He recalled words used by 
Warrington, which I have recorded in a former page, and 
vowed that he only watched for an opportunity to crush the 
miserable reptile. He hated Barnes as a loathsome traitor, 
coward, and criminal. He made no secret of his opinion ; 
and Clive, with the remembrance of former injuries, of 
dreadful heart-pangs — the inheritor of his father’s blood, his 
honesty of nature, and his impetuous enmity against wrong — 
shared to the full his sire’s antipathy against his cousin, and 
publicly expressed his scorn and contempt for him. About 
Ethel he would not speak. “Perhaps what you say, Pen, 
is true,” he said. “ I hope it is. Pray God it is.” But his 
quivering lips and fierce countenance, when her name was 
mentioned or her defence attempted, showed that he too had 
come to think ill of her. “ As for her brother, as for that 
scoundrel,” he would say, clenching his fist, “ if ever I can 
punish him I will. I shouldn’t have the soul of a dog, if ever 
I forgot the wrongs that have been done me by that vaga- 
bond. Forgiveness? Pshaw! Are you dangling to sermons. 
Pen, at your wife’s leading-strings? Are you preaching that 
cant? There are some injuries that no honest man should 
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unde and cousin } though Sir Barnes Newcome was certainly 
neither amiable nor popular in the City of London, his 
reputation as a most intelligent man of business still stood ; 
the credit of his house was deservedly high, and people 
banked with him and traded with him in spite of faithless 
wives and hostile colonels. 

When the outbreak between Colonel Newcome and his 
nephew took place, it may be remembered that Mr. Hobson 
Newcome, the other partner of the firm of Hobson Brothers, 
waited upon Colonel Newcome, as one of the principal 
English directors of the B. B. C., and hoped that although 
private differences would of course oblige Thomas Newcome 
to cease all personal dealings with the bank of Hobson, the 
affairs of the Company in which he was interested ought not 
to suffer on this account ; and that the Indian firm should 
continue dealing %vith Hobsons on the same footing as before. 
Mr. Hobson Newcome represented to the Colonel, in his 
jolly frank way, that whatever happened between the latter 
and his nephew Barnes, Thomas Newcome had still one 
friend in the house j that the transactions between it and 
the Indian Company were mutually advantageous; finally, 
that the manager of the Indian bank might continue to do 
business with Hobsons as before. So the B. B. C. sent its 
consignments to Hobson Brothers, and drew its bills, which 
were duly honoured by that firm. 

More than one of Colonel Newcome’s City acquaintances, 
among them his agent, Mr. Jolty, and his ingenuous friend, 
Mr. Sherrick, especially, hinted to Thomas Newcome to be 
very cautious in his dealings with Hobson Brothers, and keep 
a special care lest that house should play him an evil turn. 
They both told him that Barnes Newcome had said more 
than once, in answer to reports of the Colonel’s own speeches 
against Barnes, “ I know that hot-headed, blundering Indian 
uncle of mine is furious against me, on account of an absurd 
private affair and misunderstanding, which he is too obstinate 
to see in the proper light. What is my return for the abuse 
and rant which he lavishes against me? I cannot forget that 
he is my grandfather’s son, an old man, utterly ignorant both 
of society and business here ; and as he is interested in this 
Indian Banking Company, which must be preciously con- 
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which they have had from our house. If they don’t like us, 
why do they go on dealing with us? We don’t want them 
and their billi We were a leading house years before 
they were bom, and shall continue to be so long after they 
come to an end.” Such was Barnes’s case as stated by him* 
self It was not a very bad one, or very unfairly stated, 
considering the advocate, I believe he has always persisted 
in thinking that he never did his uncle any wrong. 

Mr. Jolly and Mr. Shemck then both entreated Thomas 
Newcome to use his best endeavours, and bring the con- 
nection of the B. B. C and Hobson Brothers to a speedy 
end But Jolly was an interested party ; he and his friends 
would have had the agency of the B. B. C. and the profits 
thereof, which Hobsons had taken from them. Mr. Sheirick 
was an outside practitioner, a guerilla amongst regular mer- 
chants. The opinions of one and the other, though sub- 
mitted by Thomas Newcome duly to bis co-partners, the 
managers and London Board of Directors of the Bundelcund 
Banking Company, were overruled by that assembly. 

They had thdr establishment and apartments in the City; 
they had their clerics and messengers, their managers’ room 
and board-room, tbeit meetings, where no doubt great 
quantities of letters were read, vast ledgers produced; where 
Tom Newcome was voted into the chair, and voted out with 
thanks ; where speeches were made, and the afi'airs of the 
B. B. C. properly discussed. These subjects are mysterious, 
terrifying, unknown to me. I cannot pretend to describe 
them. Fred Bayham, I remember, used to be great m his 
knowledge of the affairs of the Bundelcund Banking Com- 
pany. He talked of cotton, wool, copper, opium, indigo, 
Singapore, Manilla, China, Olcu^ Australia, with prodig- 
ious eloquence and fluency. His conversation was about 
milHons. The most astounding paragraphs used to appear 
in the Pall Mall Gazette regarding the annual dirmer at 
Blackwall, which the directors gave, and to which he . t 
George and I, as , friends of the coi^ were invited. 
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over portihes t What velvet-bound volumes, mother-of- 
pearl albums, inkstands representing beasts of the field, prie-. 
dieux chairs, and wonderful knick-knacks I can recollect] 
There was the most magnificent piano, though Rosey seldom 
sang any of her six songs now ; and when she kept her couch 
at a certain most interesting period, the good Colonel, ever 
anxious to procure amusement for his darling, asked whether 
she would not like a barrel-organ grinding fifty or sixty 
favourite pieces, which a bearer could turn. And he men- 
tioned how Windus, of their regiment, who loved music 
exceedingly, had a very fine instrument of this kind out to 
Barrackpore in the year i8io, and relays of barrels by each 
ship with all the new tunes from Europe. The Testimonial 
took its place in the centre of Mrs. Clive’s table, surrounded 
by satellites of plate. The delectable parties were constantly 
gathered together, the grand barouche rolling in the Park or 
stopping at the principal shops. Little Rosey bloomed in 
millinery, and was still the smiling little pet of her father-in- 
. law; and poor Clive, in the midst of all these splendours, was 
'■".aunt and sad and silent, listless at most times, bitter and 
.. v- J.C at others, pleased only when he was out of the society 
which bored him, and in the company of George and J. J,, 
the simple friends of his youth. 

_His careworn look and altered appearance mollified my 
wife towards him, who had almost taken him again into 
favour. But she did not care for Mrs. Clive, and the Colonel, 
somehow, grew cool towards us, and to look askance upon the 
little band of Clive's friends. It seemed as if there were two 
parties in the house. There was Clive’s set — J. J., the shrewd, 
silent little painter; Warrington, the cynic; and the author 
of the present biography, who was, I believe, supposed to 
giVe himself contemptuous airs, and to have become very 
high and mighty since his marriage. Then there was the 
great, numerous, and eminently respectable set, whose, liames 
were all registered in little Rosey’s little visiting-book, and to 
whose houses she drove round, duly delivering the cards of 
Mr. and Mrs. Clive Newcome and Colonel Newcome — the 
Generals and Colonels, the Judges and the Fogeys. The 
only man who kept well with both sides of the house was 
F. Bayham, Esq., who having got into clover, remained in 
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from the friends of his youth, or saw them by a kind of 
stealth and sufferance; was a very lonely, poor fellow, I 
am afraid, now that people were testimonializing his wife, 
and many an old comrade growling at his haughtiness and 
prosperity. 

In former days, when his good father recognized the dif- 
ference which fate and time and temper had set, between 
him and his son, we have seen with what a gentle acquiescence 
the old man submitted to his inevitable fortune, and how 
humbly he bore that stroke of separation which afflicted the 
boy lightly enough, but caused the loving sire so much pain. 
Then there was no bitterness between them, in spite of the 
fatal division ; but now it seemed as if there was anger on 
Thomas Newcome’s part; because, though come together 
again, they were not united ; though with every' outward ap- 
pliance of happiness, Clive was not happy. ^tTrat young 
man on earth could look for more? — a sweet young wife, a 
handsome home, of which the only encumbrance was an old 
father, who would give his last drop of blood in his son’s 
behalf. And it was to bring about this end that Thomas 
I Newcome had toiled and had amassed a fortune ! Could not 
Clive, vnth bis talents and education, go down once or twice 
a week to the City and take a decent part in the business by 
which his wealth was secured ? He appeared at the various 
board-rooms and City conclaves, yawned at the meetings, 
and drew figures on the blotting-paper of the Company ; had 
no interest in its transactions, no heart in its affairs ; went 
away and galloped his horse alone ; or returned to his paint- 
ing-room, put on his old velvet jacket, and worked with his 
palettes and brushes. Palettes and brushes ! could he not 
give up these toys when he was called to a much higher station 
in the world? Could he not go talk with Rosey, drive 
with Rosey, kind little soul, whose whole desire was to make 
him happy? Such thoughts as these no doubt darkened 
the Colonel’s _mind, and deepened the furrows round his old 
eyes. So it is we judge men by our own standards ; judge 
our nearest and dearest often wrong. 

_ Many and many a time did Clive try and talk rvith the 
little Rosey, who chirped and prattled so gaily to his father. 
Many a time would she come and sit by his easel, and try 
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her liule powers to charm him, bring him little tales about 
their acquaintances, stones about this ball and that concert, 
practise artless smiles upon him, gentle little bouderies, tears, 
perhaps, followed by caresses and reconciliation. At the end 
of which he would return to his cigar, and she, with a sigh 


that was the truth ; the shoe was a very pretty little shoe, 
but Clive’s foot was too big for it 
Just before the testimonial, Mr. Clive was in constant 
attendance at home, and very careful and kind and happy 
with his wife, and the whole family party went very agreeably. 
Doctors were in constant attendance at Mrs. Chve New- 
come’s door ; prodigious care was taken by the good Colonel 
in wrapping her and putting her little feet on sofas, and in 
leading her to her carnage. The Campaigner came over m 


a word veiy close and happy and intimate. But woe is me, 
Thomas Newcome's fondest hopes were disappointed this 
time 1 his little grandson lived but to see the light and leave 
it, and sadly, sadly those preparmions were put away, those 
poor little robes and caps, those delicate muslms and cam- 
brics over which many a care had been forgotten, many a 
fond prayer thought, if not uttered. Poor little Rosey ' she 
felt the grief very keenly, but she rallied from it very sooa 
In a very few months her cheeks were blooming and dimpling 
with smiles again, and she was telling us how her party was 
an omnium ^thcrum. 

The Campaigner had ere this returned to the scene of 
her northern exploits — not, I bebeve, entirely of the worthy 
woman’s own free will. Assuming the command of the house- 
hold whilst her daughter kept her sofa, Mrs. Mackenzie had 
set that establishment into uproar and mutiny She had 
offend^ the butler, outraged the housekeeper, wounded the 
sensibilities of the footmen, insulted the doctor, and 
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on the inmost corns of the nurse. It was surprising what a 
change appeared in the Campaigner’s conduct, and how little 
in former days Colonel Newcome had known her. ' What 
the Emperor Napoleon the First said respecting our Russian 
enemies might be applied to this lady: Graiiez la, and she 
appeared a Tartar. Clive and his father had a little .comfort 
and conversation in conspiring against her. The old man 
never dared to try, but was pleased with the younger’s spirit 
and gallantry in the series of final actions which, commencing 
over poor little Rosey’s prostrate body in the dressing-room, 
were continued in the drawing-room, resumed with terrible 
vigour on the enemy’s part in the dining-room, and ended, to 
the triumph of the whole establishment, at the outside of the 
hall door. 

When the routed Tartar force had fled back to its native 
north, Rosey made a confession which Clive told me after- 
wards, bursting with bitter laughter. “ You and papa seem to 
be very much agitated,” she said. (Rosey called the Colonel 
papa in the absence of the Campaigner.) “ I do not mind 
it a bit, except just at first, when it made me a little nervous. 
-.Mamma used always to be so: she used to scold and scold 
all day, both me and Josey, in Scotland, till grandmamma 
sent her away ; and then in Fitzroy Square, and then in 
Brussels, she used to box my ears, and go into such tantrums ; 
and I think,” adds Rosey, with one of her sweetest smiles, 
“she had quarrelled with Uncle James before she came 
to us.” 

“She used to box Rosey’s ears,” roars out poor Clive, 
“and go into such tantrums, in Fitzroy Square and Brussels 
afterAvards, and the pair would come down with their arms 
round each other’s waists, smirking and smiling as if they had 
done nothing but kiss each other all their mortal lives ! This 
is what we know about women — this is what we get, and find 
years afterwards, when we think we have married a smiling, 
artless young creature ! Are you all such hypocrites, Mrs. 
Pendennis?” and he pulled his mustachios in his ■wrath. 

“ Poor Clive ! ” says Laura, very kindly. “ You would not 
have her tell tales of her mother, would you ? ” 

“ Oh, of course not,” breaks out Clive ; " that is what you 
all say, and so you are hypocrites out of sheer virtue.” 
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It was the first time Laota had called him Dive for many 
a day. She was becoming reconciled to him. We had our 
own opinion about die young fcUoVs inarriage. 

And to sum up all, upon a castsal rencontre trith the young 
gentleman in question, whom we saw descending from a 
hansom at the steps of the Flag, Pall Mall, I opined that 
dark dioughts of Hoby had entwed into Clive Newcome’s 
mind. Othello-like, he scowled after that unconscious Cassio 
as the other passed into the club m his lacquered boots. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

AESIT OiJEK. 

At the first of the Bladcwall festivals Hobson Newcome 
was present, in spite of the quanel which had taken place 
between hb elder brother and the chief of ibe finn of Hobson 
Brothers and Kewcome. But it was the individual Barnes 
and the individual Thomas who had had a difference together; 
the Bundelcund Bank was not at variance with its chief house 
of commission in London , no man drank prosperity to the 
B. B. C., upon occasion of this fesnval, with greater fervour 
than Hobson Newcome, and the manner m which he just 
slightly alluded, in his own little speech of thanks, to the 
notorious differences between Colonel Newcome and his 
nephew, praying that these might cease some day, and 
meanwhile that the confidence between the great Indian 
establishment and its London scents might never dimmish, 
was appreciated and admired by sw-and-thirty gentlemen, all 
brimful of claret and enthusiasm, and m that happy state of 
mind in which men appreciate and admire ever)’tbing. 

At the second dinner, when the testimonial was presented, 
Hobson was not present. Nor did his name figure amongst 
those engraven on the trunk of Mr. Newcome’s allegorical 
silver cocoa-nut tree. As we travelled homewards m the 
omnibus, Fred Bayham noticed the arcumstance to me. “I 
have looked over the list of names," says he ; “ not merely 
that on the tnmk, sir, but the printed list— it was rolled up 
and placed m one of the nests on the top of the \Yh 
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is Hobson’s name not there? Ha! it mislikes me, Pen- 

dennis.” 

F. B., who was now very great about City affairs, discoursed 
about stocks and companies with immense learning, and gave 
me to understand that he had transacted one or ^-o little 
operations in Capel Court on his own ■ account, mth great 
present and still larger prospective advantages to himself. It 
is a fact that Mr. Ridley was paid, and that F. B.’s costume, 
though still eccentric, was comfortable, cleanly, and varie- 
gated. He occupied the apartments once tenanted by the 
amiable Honeyman. He lived in ease and comfort there. 
“ You don’t suppose,” says he, “ that the wretched stipend I 
draw from the Pall Mall Gazette enables me to maintain 
this kind of thing? F. B., sir, has a station in the world; 
F. B. moves among moneyers and City nobs, and eats cabobs 
with wealthy nabobs. He may marry, sir, and settle in life.” 
We cordially wished every worldly prosperity to the brave F. B. 

Happening to descry him one day in the Park, I remarked 
that his countenance wore an ominous and tragic appearance, 
which seemed to deepen as he neared me. I thought he had 
been toying affably with a nursery-maid the moment before, 
who stood with some of her little charges watching the yachts 
upon the Serpentine. Howbeit, espying my approach, F. B. 
strode away from the maiden and her innocent companions, 
and advanced to greet his old acquaintance, enveloping his 
face with shades of funereal gloom. 

“ Yon were the children of my good friend Colonel Huck- 
aback, of the Bombay Marines 1 Alas I unconscious of their 
doom, the little infants play. I was watching them at their 
sports. There is a pleasing young woman in attendance 
upon the poor children. They were sailing their little boats 
upon the Serpentine, racing and laughing and making 
merry ; and as I looked on. Master Hastings Huckaback’s 
boat went down 1 Absit omen, Pendennis ! I was moved by 
the circumstance. F. B. hopes that the child’s father’s argosy 
may not meet \vith shipwreck 1” 

“You mean the little yellow-faced man whom we met at 
Colonel Newcome’s,” says Mr. Pendennis. 

“ I do, sir,” growled F. B. “ You know that he is a brother 
director with our Colonel in the Bundelcund Bank ? ’’ ' 
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"Gracious heavens I* I cried, in sincere anxiety, "nothing 
has happened, I hope, to the Bundelcund Bank ? " 

"No,” answers the other, "nothing has happened; the 
good ship is safe, sir, as yet But she has nan-owiv 


, } iiiLUipiiun,, and tell me what you 

mean,” cnes F. B 's companion , and Bayham continued his 
narration 

" \Vere you in the least conversant mth City affairs,” he 
said, "or did you deign to visit the spot where merchants 
mostly congregate, you would have heard the story, which 
was over the whole City yesterday, and spread dismay from 
Threadneedle Street to Leadenhall The story is, that the 
firm of Hobson Brothers and Newcotne yesterday refused 
acceptance of thirty thousand pounds worth of bills of the 
Bundelcund Banking Company of India. 

"The news came like a thunderclap upon the London 
Board of Directors, who had received no notice of the inten* 
rions of Hobson Brothers, and caused a dreadful panic 
amongst the shareholders of the concern The board-room 
was besieged by Colonels and Captains, widows and orphans. 
Within an hour after protest the bills were taken up, and you 
will see, m the city article- of the GMe this very evening 
an announcement that henceforward the house of Baines and 
Jolly, of Job Court, will meet engagements of the Bundelcund 
Banking Company of India, being provided with ample funds 
to do honour to every possible liability of that Company. 
But the shares fell, sir, m consequence of the panic I hope 
they will rally — I trust and believe they will rally — for our 
good Colonel’s sake and that of his friends, for the sake of 
the innocent children sporting by the Serpentine yonder. 

“ I had my suspicions whw they gave that testimonial,” 
said F. B. "In my experience of life, sir, I always feel 
rather shy about testimonials, and when a patty gets one, 
somehow look out to hear of his smashing the next month. 
Absit omen I I will say again. I like not the gohv“^wn 
of yonder little yacht” " f' 
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The Glole, sure enough, contained a paragraph that 
evening announcing the occurrence which Mr. Bayham had 
described, and the temporary panic which it had occasioned, 

, and containing an advertisement stating that Messrs. Baines 
and Jolly would henceforth act as agents of the Indian Com- 
pany. Legal proceedings were presently threatened by the 
Solicitors of the Company against the banking firm which 
had caused so much mischief. Mr. Hobson Newcome was 
absent abroad when the circumstance took place, and it was 
known that the protest of the bills was solely attributable to 
his nephew and partner. But after the break between the 
two firms, there was a rupture between Hobson’s family arid 
Colonel Newcome. The exasperated Colonel vowed that 
his brother and his nephew were traitors alike, and would 
have no further dealings with one or the other. Even poor 
innocent Sam Newcome, coming up to London from Oxford, 
where he had been plucked, and offering a hand to Clive, 
was frowned away by our Colonel, who spoke in terras of 
great displeasure to his son for taking the least notice of the 
’ young traitor. 

Our Colonel was changed — changed in his heart, changed 
in his whole demeanour towards the world, and above all 
towards his son, for whom he had made so many kind 
sacrifices in his old days. We have said how, ever since 
Clive’s marriage, a tacit strife had been growing up between 
father and son. The boy’s evident unhappiness was like a 
reproach to his father. His very silence angered the old 
man. His want of confidence daily chafed and annoyed 
him. At the head of a large fortune, which he rightly per- 
sisted in spending, he felt angry with himself because he 
could not enjoy it; ang^ with his son. who should have 
helped him in the administration of his new estate, and who 
was but a listless, useless member of the little confederacy — a 
living protest against all the schemes of the good man’s past 
life. The catastrophe in the City again brought father and 
son together somewhat, and the vindictiveness of both was 
roused by Barnes’s treason. Time was when the Colonel 
himself would have viewed his kinsman more charitably, but 
fate and circumstance had angered that originally friendly 
and gentle disposition; bate and suspicion had mastered him, 
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ourselves, or vrhc" » , ^ • . > • 

us? Did Cam 
round their moth 

Abel should one day grow larger, and seize a brand to slay 
him ? Thrice fortunate he to whom circumstance is made 
easy, whom fate visits with gentle trial, and kmdly Heaven 
keeps out of temptation. 


and friend of mine, ' ’ * ' ' ' ' 

with me, stoutly de 
Justice are good tl 
his clenched fist or * 

common-sense of the world maintains them, against the 
preaching of all the Honeytnans that ever puled from the 
pulpit. I have not the least objection in life to a rogue being 
hung. ^Vhen a scoundrel is whipped I am pleased, and say, 
serve him right If any gentleman will horsewhip Sir Barnes 
Newcome, Baronet. I shall not be shocked, but, on the con- 
trary, go home and order an extra murton<bop for dinner." 

" Ah 1 revenge is wrong, Pen,” pleads the other coun- 
sellor; "let ^one that the wisest and best of all Judges has 
condemned it It bbckens the hearts of men. It distorts 
their news of right It sets them to devise enl. It causes 
them to think unj'ustly of others. It is not the noblest return 
for injury, not even the bravest way of meeting it The 
greatest courage is to bear persecution, not to answer when 
you are reviled, and when a wrong has been done you to 
forgive. I am sorry for what j-oo call the Colonel’s tnumph 
and his enemy's humiliation. Let Barnes be as odious as you 
will, he ought never to have humiliated Ethel's brother; but 
he is weak. Other gentlemen as well are weak, Mr. Pen, 
although you are so much cleverer than women, I have no 
patience with the Colonel, and I beg you to tell him, wh 
he asks y ou or not, that he has lost my good graces, 
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I, for one, rvill not huzzah at what bis friends and .flatterers 
call his triumphs, and that I don’t think in this instance he 
has acted like the dear Colonel, and the good Colonel, and 
the good Christian that I once thought him.” 

We must now tell what the Colonel; and Clive had been 
doing, and what caused hvo such, different opinions respect- 
ing their conduct from the two critics just named. The re- 
fusal of the London Banking House to accept the bills of 
the Great Indian Company of course affected very much the 
credit of that Company in this country. Sedative announce- 
ments were issued by the Directors in London; brilliant 
accounts of the Company’s affairs abroad were published; 
proof incontrovertible was given that the B. B. C. was never 
in so flourishing a stale as at that time when Hobson Brothers 
had refused its drafts. There could be no question that the 
Company had received a severe wound, and was deeply if 
not vitally injured by the conduct of the London firm. 

The propensity to sell out became quite epidemic amongst 
the shareholders. Eveiybody was anxious to realize. Why, 
out of the thirty names inscribed on poor Mrs. Clive’s cocoa- 
nut tree, no less than twenty deserters might be mentioned, 
or at least who would desert could they find an opportunity 
of doing so with arms and baggage. Wrathfully the good 
Colonel scratched the names of those faithless ones out of his 
daughter’s visiting-book ; haughtily he met them in the street. 
■To desert the B. B. C. at the hour of peril was, in his idea, 
like applying for leave of absence on the eve of an action. 
He would not see that the question was not one of sentiment 
at all, but of chances and arithmetic ; he would not hear with 
patience of men quitting the ship, as he called it. “ They 
may go, sir,” says he, “ but let them never more be officers 
of mine.” With scorn and indignation he paid off one or 
two timid friends, who were anxious to fly, and purchased 
their shares out. of his own pocket. But his purse was not 
long enough for this kind of amusement. What money he 
had was invested in the Company already, and his name 
further pledged for meeting the engagements from which 
their late London Bankers had withdrarvn. 

Those gentlemen, in the meanwhile, spoke of .their differ- 
ences with the Indian Bank as quite natural, and laughed at 
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the absurd charges of persona) hostility which poor Thomas 
Newcome publicly preferred. “Here is a hot-headed old 
Indian Dragoon,” says Sir Barnes, “who knows no more 
about business than I do about cavalry tactics or Hindostanee; 
who gets into a partnershij^ along with other dragoons and 
Indian wiseacres, with some uncommonly wily old native 
practitioners ; and they pay great dividends, and they set up 
a bank. Of course we will do these people's business as long 
as we are covered, but I have aiwaj-s told their manager that 
we would run no risks whatever, and close the account the 
very moment it did not suit us to keep it ; and so we parted 
company six weeks ago, since when there has been a panic in 
the Company — a panic which has been increased by Colonel 
Newcome’s absurd swagger and folly He says I am his 
enemy. Enemy indeed 1 So I am in private life, but what 
has that to do with business? In business, begad, there are 
no friends and no enemies at all I leave all my sentiment 
on the other side of Temple Bar." 

So Thomas Newcome, and Chve the son of Thomas, had 
wrath in their hearts against Barnes, their kinsman, and 
desired to be rei'enged upon him, and were eager afler his 
undoing, and longed for an opportunity when they might 
meet him and overcome him, and put him to shame. 

When men are in this frame of mind, a certain personage 
is said always to be at band to help them, and give them 
occasion for indulging m their pretty little passion. What is 
sheer hate seems to the individual entertaining the sentiment 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

tN WHICH SIRS. CLIVE COMES INTO HER FORTUNE. 

In speaking of the aflairs of the B. B. C, Sir Barnes New- 
come alwa>s took care to maintain bis candid surprise relat- 
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ing to the proceedings of that Company. He set about evil 
reports against it ; he endeavour to do it a wrong ! absurd ! 
If a friend were to ask him (and it was quite curious what a 
number did manage to ask him) whether he thought the 
Company was an advantageous investment, o( course he 
would give an answer. He could not say conscientiously he 
thought so — never once had said so — in the time of their 
connection, which had been formed solely with a view of 
obliging his amiable uncle. It was a quarrelsome Company, 
a dragoon Company, a Company of gentlemen accustomed 
to gunpowder and fed on mulligatawny. He, forsooth, be 
hostile to it ! There were some Companies that required no 
enemies at all, and would be pretty sure to go to the deuce 
their own way. 

Thus, and with this amiable candour, spake Barnes about 
a commercial speculation the merits of which he had a right 
to canvass as well as any other citizen. As for Uncle Hobson, 
his conduct was characterized by a timidity which one would 
scarcely have expected from a gentleman of his florid, jolly 
countenance, active habits, and generally manly demeanour. 
He kept away from the cocoa-nut feast, as we have seen ; he 
protested privily to the Colonel that his private goodwill 
continued undiminished ; but he was deeply grieved at the 
B. B. C. affair, which took place while he was on the Con- 
tinpt — confound the Continent, my wife would go — and 
which was entirely without his cognizance. The Colonel 
received his brother’s excuses, first with awful bows and cere- 
mony, and finally with laughter. “ My good Hobson,” said 
he, with the most insufferable kindness, “ of course you in- 
tended to be friendly ; of course the affair was done without 
your knowledge. We understand that sort of thing. London 
bankers have no hearts ; for these last fifty years past that I 
have known you and your brother, and my amiable nephew, 
the present commanding officer, has there been anything in 
your conduct that has led me to suppose you had ? ” and 
herewith Colonel Newcome burst out into a laugh. It was 
not a pleasant laugh to hear. Worthy Hobson took his 
hat, and walked avfay, brushing it round and round, and 
looking very confused. The Colonel strode after him down- 
stairs, and made him an awful bow at the hall door. Never 
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^ajn did Hobson Newcoine foot in that T>buniian 
mansion. 

During the whole of that season of the testimonial the 
cocoa-nut figured in an extraordinary number of banquets. 
The Colonel’s hospitalities were more profuse than es’er, and 
Mrs. Dive’s toilettes more bnlliant Dive, in his confiden- 
tial conveisations with his friends, was very disi^ and 
gloomy. tVhen I asked Qty nens of oui weQ-informed 
friend F. B., I am sorry to say bis countenance became 
funereaL 'Ihe B. B. C. shares, which had been at an im- 
mense premium twelve months sin<^ were now slowly fall- 
ing, falling. 

“I wish," said Mr, Shenick to me, “the Colonel would 
realize even now, like that Mr Rairay who has just cone 
out of the ship, and brought a hundred thousand pounds 
trith him." 

“Come out of the shipl You little know the Colonel, 
Mr. Sherrick, if you think he will ever do that" 

Mr. Ratmy, though be had returned to Europe, gate the 
most cheering accounts of the B. B. C It was m most 
flourishing state. Shares sure to get up again. He had sold 
out entirely on account of his liver. Must come home j die 
doctor said so. 

Some months afterwards, another director, Mr Hedges, 
came home. Both of these gentlemen, as we know, enter- 
tained the fashionable world, got seats in Parliament, pur- 
chased places in the country, and were greatly respected- 
Mr. Hedges came out, but his wealthy partner, Mr. M'Gaspey, 
entered into the B. D C The entry of Mr. M'Gaspey into 
the aSairs of the Company did not seem to produce very 
r — TUa chares slowly felL How- 
'■ I crop. The London 

. - In spite of this and 


tain family enemies were mentioned, and he frowned like 
Jove in anger. 

We have seen how very fond little Rosey was of her 
mamma, of her unde, James Knnie, and now of her papa, 
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as she affectionately styled Thomas Newcome. This affec- 
tion, I am sure, the two gentlemen returned with all theii 
hearts; and but that they were much too^ generous anc 
simple-minded to entertain such a feeling, it ^may be won 
dered that the two good old boys were hot a little jealous o 
one another. Howbeit it does not appear that they enter 
tained such a feeling ; at least, it never interrupted the kind!) 
friendship between them, and Clive was regarded in thr 
light of a son by both of them, and each contented himsel 
%nth his moiety of the smiling little girl’s affection. 

As long as they were with her, the truth is, little ^Irs, CHvr 
was very fond of people, very docile, obedient, easily pleased, 
brisk, kind, and good-humoured. She charmed her two ole 
friends with little son^, little smiles, little kind offices, little 
caresses ; and having administered Thomas Newcome’s cigat 
to him in the daintiest, prettiest way, she w^ould trip off tc 
drive with James Binnie, or sit at his dinner, if he was indis- 
posed, and be as gay, neat-handed, watchful, and attentive a 
child as any old gentleman could desire. 

She did not seem to be very sorry to part with iMamma — a 
want of feeling which that lady bitterly deplored in her sub- 
sequent conversation with her friends about ?ilrs. Clive New- 
come. Possibly there were reasons why Rosey should not 
be very much vexed at quitting Mamma; but surely she 
might have dropped a little tear as she took leave of kind, 
good old James Binnie. Not she. The gentleman’s voice 
faltered, but hers did not in the least She kissed him on 
the face, all smiles, blushes, and happiness, and tripped into 
the railway c^age with her husband and father-in-law at 
Brussels, leaving the poor old uncle very sad. Our women 
said, I know not why, that little Rosey had no heart at aU. 
Women are accustomed to give such opinions respecting 
the wives of their newly-married friends. I am bound to 
add (and I do so_ during Mr. Clive Newcome’s absence from 
England, otherwise I should not like to venture upon the 
statement) that some men concur with the ladies’ opinion 
of Mrs. Clive. For instance, Captains Goby and Hoby de- 
clare that her treatment of the latter, her encouragement 
and desertion of him when Clive made his proposals, were 
shameful. ' , 
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At this time Rosey sras in a pupilhiy state. A good. 


at the orders of that experienced Campaigner giving up 
Bobby Hoby, and going to England to a fine house, to be 
presented at Court, to have alt sorts of pleasure with a band- 
some young husband and a kind fadiet-m-law by her side? 
No wonder Rosey was not in a very active state of grief at 
parting from Uncle James. He strove to console himself 
with these considerations when he had returned to the empty 
house, where she had danced and smiled and warbled > and 
he looked at the chair she sat in, and at the great mirror 
which had so often reflected her fresh, pretty face — the great 
callous mirror, which now only framed upon its shining 
sheet the turban, and the nnglets, and the plump person, 
and the resolute smile of the cld Campaigner 
After that parting with her unde at the Brussels railway, 
Rosey never again beheld him. He passed into the Cam- 
paigner’s keeping, from which atone he was rescued by the 
summons of pailid death He met that summons like a 
philosopher, rejected rather testily all the mortuary consola- 
tions which his nephew-m-law, Josey’s husband, thought 
proper to bring to his bedside, and uttered opinions which 
scandalized that divine. But as he left Mrs. M'Craw only 
;^5QO, thrice that sum to his sister, and the remainder of his 
property to his belwed niece, Rosa Mackenrie, now Rosa 
Newcorae, let us trust that Mr. M'Craw, hurt and angry at 
the ill-favour shown to his wife, his thud young wife, his best 
beloved Josey, at the impatience with which the deceased 
had aUuys received his, Mr M’Craiv's, own sermons — let 
us hope, I say, that the reverend gentleman was mistaken 
in his views respecting the present position of Mr. James 
Binnie’s soul, and that heaven may have some regions yet 
accessible to James wbidt Mr. M'Craw’s intellect has not yet 
explored. Look, gentlemen' Does a week pass without 
the announcement of the discovery of a new comet in the 
sky, a new star in the heaven, twinkling dirol^ out of a yet 
farther distance, and only now becoming visible to human 
ken though existent ftw ever and ever? So let ope 
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dmne truths may be shining, and regions of light and love 
extant, -which Geneva glasses cannot yet perceive, and are 
beyond the focus of Roman telescopes. 

I think Clive and the Colonel were more affected by the 
news of James’s death than Rosey, concerning whose won- 
derful strength of mind good Thomas Newcome discoursed 
to mj' Laura and me, when, fanc)ung that my friend’s wife 
needed comfort and consolation, ^Its. Pendennis went to 
•visit her. “ Of course we shall have no more parties this 
year,” sighed Rosey. She looked verj’ pretty in her' black 
dress. Clive, in his hearty way, said a hundred kind, feeling 
things about the departed friend Thomas Newcome’s recol- 
lections of him, and regret, were no less tender and sincere. 
“ See,” says he, “ how that dear child’s sense of duty makes 
her hide her feelings ! Her grief is most deep, but she wears 
a calm countenance. I see her looking sad in private, but I 
no sooner speak than she smiles.” “I think,” said Laura, 
as we came away, “ that Colonel Newcome performs all the 
courtship part of the marriage ; and Clive, poor Clive, though 
he spoke very nobly and generously about Mr. Binnie, I am 
sure it is not his old friend’s death merely which makes him 
so unhappy.” 

_ Poor Clive, by right of his -wife, was now rich Clive — the 
little lady haring inherited from her kind relative no incon- 
siderable sum of money. In a very early part of this story, 
mention has heen made of a small sum producing one hun- 
dred pounds a year, which Clive’s father had made over to 
the lad when he sent him from India. This little sum Mr. 
Clive had settled upon his -wife before marriage, being in- 
deed all he had of his own j for the famous bank shares 
which his father presented to him were only made over 
formally when the young man came to London after his 
marriage, and at the paternal request and order appeared as 
a most inefficient director of the B. B. C. Now Mrs. New- 
come, of her own inheritance, possessed not only B. B. C. 
shares, but moneys in bank and shares in East India Stock; 
so that Clive, in the right of his wife, had a seat in the 
assembly of East India shareholders, and a voice in the 
election of directors of that famous Company. I promise 
you Mrs. Clive was a personage of no little importance. 
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She carried her little head with an aplomb and gravity whidi 
amused some of us. F. B. bent his most respectfully down 
before her ; she sent him on messages, and deigned to ask 
him to dinner. He once more wore a cheerful countenance; 
the clouds which gathered o’er the sun of Newcome were 
in the bosom of the ocean buried, Bayham said, by James 
Binnie’s bnlliant behaviour to his niece. 

Give %vas a proprietor of East India Stock, and had a vote 
in electing the directors of that Company ; and who so fit to 
be a director of his affairs as Thomas Newcome, Esq., Com- 
panion of the Bath, and so Jong a distinguished officer in 
Its army? To hold this position of director used, up to 
very late days, to be the natural ambition of many East 
Indian gentlemen. C ' * • • r. .■ 1. 

offering himself as a 
self on the lists, and ^ 

inlerest was rather powerful through the Indian bank, o! 
which he was a director, and many of the shareholders of 
which were proprietors of the East India Company. To 
have a director of the B. B. C, also a member of the parlia- 
ment in Leadenhall Street would naturally be beneficial to 
the former tnstitut/on. Thomas Neir^ome’s prospectus 
were issued accordingly, and bis canvass received with toler- 
able fa>out 

Within a very short time another candidate appeared m the 
field — a retired Bombay lawyer, of considerable repute and 
large means — and at the head of this gentleman’s committee 
appeared the names of Hobson Brothers and Newcome, 
very formidable personages at the East India House, with 
which the Bank of Hobson Brothers have had dealings for 
half a century past, and where the old lady who founded or 
consolidated that family had had three stars before her own 
venerable rume, which had descended upon her son Sit 
Brian and her grandson Sir Barnes. 

War was thus openly declared between 'Hvomas Newcome 
and his nephew. The canvass on both sides was very hot 
and eager. The number of promises was pretty equal. The 
election was not to come off yet for a while; for aspirants 
to the honourable office of director used to announce eit 
wishes years before they could be fulfilled, 'tmd r , ^ 
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and the Colonel, turning round with some dignity, asked the 
cause of George’s amusement. 

“ tVhat do you think your darling, Sir Barnes Newcome 
Newcome, has been doing during the recess?” cries War- 
rington. “ I had a letter this morning from my liberal and 
punctual employer, Thomas Potts, Esquire, of the Newcome 
Independent, who states, in language scarcely respectful, that 
Sir Barnes Newcome Newcome is trying to come the religi- 
ous dodge, as Mr. Potts calls it He professes to be stricken 
down by grief on account of late family circumstances; wears 
black, and puts on the most piteous aspect, and asks min- 
isters of various denominations to tea with him ; and the 
last announcement is the most stupendous of all. Stop, I 
have it in my greatcoat;” and ringing the bell, George 
orders a servant to bring him a newspaper from his greatcoat 
pocket. “Here it is, actually in print,” Warrington con- 
tinues, and reads to us ; — “ ‘ Newcome Athenaeum, i. For 
the benefit of the Newcome Orphan Children’s Home ; and 
2. for the benefit of the Newcome Soup Association, without 
distinction of denomination. Sir Barnes Newcome New- 
come, Bart., proposes to give two lectures, on Friday the 
23rd and Friday the 30th, instant No. i. The Poetry of 
Childhood ; Doctor Watts, Mrs. Barbauld, Jane Taylor. 
No. 2. The Poetry of Womanhood and the Affections : Mrs. 
Hemans, L.E.L. Threepence will be charged at the doors, 
which will go to the use of the above two admirable Societies.’ 
Potts wants me to go down and hear him. He has an eye 
to business. He has had a quarrel with Sir Barnes, and 
wants me to go down. and hear him and smash him, he 
kindly says. — Let us go down, Clive. You shall draw your 
cousin, as you have drawn his villanous little mug a hundred 
rimes before ; and I will do the smashing part, and we 'will 
have some fun out of the transaction.” 

“ Besides, Florae will be in the country; going to Rosebury 
is a journey worth the taking, I can tell you ; and we have 
old Mrs. Mason to go and see, who sighs after you, Colonel. 
My wife went to see her,” remarks Mr. Pendennis, “ and 

“And Miss Newcome, I know,” says the Colonel. 

_ “ She is away at Brighton, rvith her little charges, for sea 
air. My wife heard from her to-day.” 
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“Oh, indeed. Mrs. Pendennis corresponds with her?" 
says our host, darkling under his eyebrows, and at this 
moment my neighbour, F. B., is kind enough to scrunch my 
foot under the table with the wdght of his heel, as much as 
to warn me, by an appeal to my own corns, to avoid treading 
on so delicate a subject in iHat house. “ Yes,” said I, *in 
spite, perhaps in consequence, of this interruption. “My 
wife does correspond with Miss Ethel, who is a noble crea- 
ture, and whom those who know her know how to lo^e and 
admire. She is very much changed since you knew her, 
Colonel Newcome — since the misfortunes in Sir Barnes’s 
family and the differences between you and him , very 
much changed and very much improved. Ask my wife 
about her, who knows her most intimately, and hears from 
her constantly.” 

“Very likely, veiy likely,” cried the Colonel hurriedly. 
“I hope she is improved, with all my heart. I am sure there 
was room for it— Gentlemen, shall we go up to the ladles 
and have some coffee ? " And herewith the coUoquy ended, 
and the party ascended to the drawing-room. 

The party ascended to the drawing-room, where no doubt 
both the ladies were pleased by the invasion which ended 
their talk, ^^y irife and the Colonel talked apart, and I saw 
the latter looking gloomy, and the former pleading \ery 
eagerly, and using a great deal of action, as the little hands 
are tvont to do when the mistress's heart is very much moved. 
I was sure she was pleading Ethel’s cause with her uncle. 

So indeed she was. And Mr. George, too, knew what her 
thoughts were “ Look at her J ” he said to me , “ don’t you 
see what she is doing? She believes in that girl whom you 
all said CHvc took a fancy to before he married bis present 
little placid mfe j a nice little simple creature, who is worth 
a dozen Ethels." 

“Simple, certainly,” says Mr. P., with a shrug of tl 
shoulder. 

“A simpleton of twenty is better than a rovio^ twenty. Ir 
is better not to have thought at all than to have thought siw'j 
things as must go through a girl’s mind whose life 
in jilting and being jilted , i^ose eyes, as - 1 ' ' 

opened, are turned to the mam chance, am 
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sir; show \ice its own image, and shame the >iper in his 
own nes^ sir. That's what wc will” 

Mrs. Pendennis came away with rather a heavy heart from 
this party. She chose to interest herself about the right or 
wrong of her friends, and her mind was disturbed by the 
ColoneVs wndictive spirit On the subsequent day we had 
occasion to visit our friend J. J. {who was completing the 
sweetest little picture, No. 263 m the Exhibition, “ Portrait 
of a Lady and Child ”), and we found that Cine had been 
with the painter that morning likewise, and that J. J. rvas 
acquainted with his scheme That he did not approve of it 
we could read in the artist's grave countenance. “ Nor does 
Clive approve of it either 1 ” cried Ridley, with greater eager- 
ness than he usually displa>ed. and more openness than he 
was accustomed to exhibit m Judging unfavourably of his 
friends. 

“Among them they have taken him away from his art,” 
Ridley said “They don’t understand him when be talks 
about it ; they despise him for pursuing it Wliy should I 
wonder at that? my parents despised it too, and my father was 
not a grand gentleman like the Colonel, Mrs Pendennis. Ahl’ 
why did the Colonel ever grow nch ? Uby had not Cln e to 
work for his bread as I have? He would have done something 
that was worthy of him then ; now his time must be spent in 
dancing attendance at balls and operas, and yawning at City 
board-rooms. They call that business ; they think he is 
idling when he comes here, poor fellow ' As if life was long 
enough for our art, and the best labour we can give good 
enough for it I He went away groarung this morning, and 
quite saddened in spints The Colonel wants to set up him- 
self for Parliament; or to set One up ; but he sa) s he won’t 
I hope he won't; do not you, Mrs. Pendennis?" 

The painter turned as he spoke, and the bright northern 
light which fell upon the sitter’s head was intercepted, and 
lighted up his own as be addressed us. Out of that bright 
light looked his pale, thoughtful face, and long locks and 
eager brown eyes. The palette on his arm was a great shield 
painted of many colours , he carried his maul-stick a 
sheaf of brushes along mth it — the weapons of his ^ 
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but harmless war. With these he achieves conquests where- 
in none are wounded save the envious j with that he shel- 
ters him against how much idleness, ambition, temptatiori ! 
Occupied over that consoling work, idle thoughts cannot gain 
the mastery over him j selfish wishes or desires are kept at 
bay. Art is truth, and truth is religion, and its study and 
practice a daily work of pious duty. Wiat are the world's 
struggles, brawls, successes, to that calm recluse pursuing his 
calling ? See, twinkling in the darkness round his chamber, 
numberless beautiful trophies of the graceful victories which 
he has won — sweet flowers of fancy reared by him — kind 
shapes of beauty which he has devised and moulded. The 
world enters into the artist’s studio, and scornfully bids him 
a price for his genius, or makes dull pretence to admire it. 
What know you of his art ? You cannot read the alphabet 
of that sacred book, good old Thomas Newcome ! "What 
can you tell of its glories, joys, secrets, consolations? Be- 
tween his two best beloved mistresses poor Clive’s luckless 
father somehow interposes, and with sorrowful, even angry 
protests. In place of Art the Colonel brings him a ledger, 
and in lieu of first love shows him Rosey. 

No wonder that Clive hangs his head ; rebels sometimes, 
desponds ahvays : he has positively determined to refuse to 
stand for New'come, Ridley says. Laura is glad of his re- 
fusal, and begins to think of him once more as of the Clive 
of old days. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

IN WHICH THE COLONEL AND THE NEWCOME ATHEN^UM 
ARE BOTH LECTURED. 

At breakfast with his family, on the morning after the little 
entertainment to which we were bidden, in the last chapter. 
Colonel Newcome was full of the projected invasion of 
Barnes’s territories, and delighted to thinlc that there was an 
opportunity of at last humiliating that rascal. 

“Clive does not think he is a rascal at all, papa,” cries 
Rosey, from behind her tea-um — “ that is, you said you 
thought papa judged him too harshly ; you know you did, 
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this momtng ! ” And from her husband’s angry glances, she 
flies to his father’s for protection- Those were even fiercer 
than Clive’s, Revenge flashed lioni beneath Thomas New- 
come’s grmled eyebrows, and glanced in the direction where 
Clive sat Then the Colonel’s face flushed up, and he cast 
his ej’es down toivards his tea-cup, which he lifted with a 
trembling hand The father and son loved each other so, 
that each was afraid of the other. A war between two su«d\ 
men is dreadful Pretty little pink-faced Rosey, in a sweet 
little morning cap and ribbons, her pretty little fingers twink- 
ling with a score of nng^ sat simpering before her silver tea- 
um, which reflected her pretty little oink • 

orfI«.r ■ , 


“ My boy’s heart is gone from me,” thinks poor Thomas 
Ne>vcome. “Our family is insulted. r>’'^ • 
by that traitor, and my sc 
care for the success of our 

even. I make him a posiiiui ui wnicti any young man in 
England might be proud, and Clive scarcely deigns to ac- 
cept it." 

" My wife appeals to my father,” thinks poor Chve ; “ it is 
from him she asks counsel atid not from me. Be it about 
the ribbon in her cap, or any other transaction in our lives, 
she takes her colour from his opinion, and goes to him for 
advice, and I have to wait till it is pven, and conform myself 
to it If I differ from the dear old father, I wound him ; if 
i yield up my opinion, as I do always, it is with a bad grace, 
and I wound him still With the best intentions in the 
world, what a slave's life it is that he has made for me I ” 

“ How interested you are in your papers,” resumes the 
sprightly Rosey. "\Vhat can you find in those horrid 
politics?” Both gentlemen are looking at their papers with 
all their might, and no doubt cannot see one single word 
which those bnlli'ant and witty leading articles contain. 

“Clive is like you, Rosey,” says the Colonel, laying his 
paper down, “ and does not care for politics." 

“ He only cares for pictures, papa,” says Mrs Clive. “ He 
would not drive with me yesterday in the Park, but spent 
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hours in his room, while you were toiling in the City, poor 
papa ! — spent hours painting a horrid beggar-man dressed up 
as a monk. And this morning he got up quite early, quite 
early, and has been out ever so long, and only came in for 
breakfast just now ! just before the bell rung.” 

“ I like a ride before breakfast,” says Clive. 

“A ride! I know where you have been, sir! He goes 
away morning after morning to that little Mr. Ridley’s — his 
chum, papa — and he comes back with his hands all over horrid 
paint. He did this morning ; you know you did, Clive.” 

“ I did not keep any one waiting, Rosey,” says Clive. “ I 
like to have two or three hours at my painting when I can 
spare them.” Indeed, the poor fellow used so to run away 
of summer mornings for Ridley’s instructions, and gallop 
home again, so as to be in time for the family meal. 

“ Yes,” cries Rosey, tossing up the cap and ribbons, “ he 
gets up so early in the morning that at night he falls asleep 
after dinner ; verj' pleasant and polite, isn't he, papa?" 

“ I am up betimes too, my dear,” says the Colonel (many 
and many a time he must have heard Clive as he left the 
house) ; “ I have a great many letters to write, affairs of the 
greatest importance to examine and conduct. Mr. Betts from 
the City is often with me for hours before I come doTO to 
your breakfast-table. A man who has the affairs of such a 
great bank as ours to look to, must be up u-ith the lark. 
We are all early risers in India.” 

“You dear kind papa ! ” says little Rosey, with unfeigned 
admiration, and she puts out one of the plump white little 
jewelled hands, and pats the lean brown paw of the Colonel 
which is nearest to her. 

“Is Ridley’s picture getting on well, Clive?” asks the 
Colonel, trying to interest himself about Ridley and his 
picture. 

" Very well ; it is beautiful ; he has sold it for a great 
price. They must make him an academician next year,” 
replies Clive. 

“ A most industrious and meritorious young man ; he 
deserves every honour that may happen to him,” says the 
old soldier. " Rosey, my dear, it is time that you should ask 
Mr. Ridley to dinner, and Mr. Smee, and some of those 
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gentlemen. We will drive this afternoon and see )our 
portrait” 

“Clive does not go to sleep after dinner when Mr. Ridley 
comes here,” cries Rosey. 

“ No ; I think it is my turn then,” sa)-s the Colonel, with 
a glance of kindness. The anger has disappeared from 
under his brows; at that moment the menaced battle is 
postponed. 

"And yet I know that it must come,” saj's poor Clive, 
telling me the story as he hangs on my arm and v.e pace 
through the Park. "The Coione) and I are xralk'ing on a 
mine, and that poor little wife of mine is perpetually flinging 
little shells to fire iL I sometimes wish it were blown up 
and I were done for, Pen. I don’t think my widow would 
break her heart about me. No ; 1 hai’e no nght to say that ; 
it's a shame to say that , she tries her very best to please me, 
poor little dear. It’s the fault of rny temper, perhaps, that 
she can't; but they neither understand me, don’t you see, 
The Colonel can't help thinking I am a degraded being, 
because I am fond of painting Still, dear old boy, he 
patronizes Ridley; a man of genius, i^hom those sentries 
ought to s.nlute, by Jove^ sir, when he passes. Ridley 
patronized by an old officer of Indian dragoons, a little bit 
of a Rosey, and a fellow who is not fit to lay his palette for 
him I I want sometimes to ask J. J.’s pardon, after the 
Colonel has been talking to him in his confounded con- 
descending way, uttering some awful bosh about the fine 
arts. Rosey follows him, and (rips round }. J.’s studio, and 
pretends to admire, and says, ‘ How soft , how sweet I ’ recall- 
ing some of mamma-in-law's dreadful expressions, which make 
me shudder when I hear them.- If my poor old father had 
a confidant into whose arm he could hook his and 
whom he could pester with his family griefs as I do )ou, the 
dear old boy nould have his dreary story to tel] too. I hate 
banks, bankers, Bundelcund, indigo, cotton, and the whole 
business. I go to that confounded board, and never hear 
one syllable that the felfaws i«e talking about. I sit there 
because he wishes me to sit there. Don’t you think he sees 
that my heart is out of the business , that I would 
at home in my painUr^-rooro ? IVe don’t understary^'v . 
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Other, but we feel each other as it were by instinct. _ Each 
thinks in his own way, but knows what the other is thinking. 
We fight mute battles, don’t you see? and our thoughts, 
though we don’t express them, are perceptible to one another, 
and come out from our eyes, or pass out from us somehow, 
and meet, and fight, and strike, and wound.” 

Of course Clive’s confidant saw how sore and unhappy 
the poor fellow was, and commiserated his fatal but natural 
condition. The little ills of life are the hardest to bear, as 
we all very well know. What would the possession of a 
hundred thousand a year, or fame, and the applause of one’s 
countrymen, or the loveliest and best-beloved woman — of 
any gloiy% and happiness, or good-fortune, avail to a gentle- 
man, for instance, who was allowed to enjoy them only with 
the condition of wearing a shoe with a couple of nails or 
sharp pebbles inside it? All fame and happiness would dis- 
appear, and plunge down that shoe. All life would ranlde 
round those little nails. I strove, by such philosophic seda- 
tives as confidants are wont to apply on these occasions, to 
soothe my poor friend’s anger and pain ; and I dare say the 
little nails hurt the patient just as much as before. 

Clive pursued his lugubrious talk through the Park, and 
continued it as far as the modest-furnished house which we 
then occupied in the Pimlico region. It so happened that 
the Colonel and Mrs. Clive also called upon us that day, and 
found this culprit in Laura’s drawing-room, when they entered 
it, descending out of that splendid barouche in which we 
have already shown Mrs. Clive to the public. 

“ He has not been here for months before ; nor have you, 
Rosey ; nor have you, Colonel; though we have smothered 
our indignation, and been to dine tvith you, and to call, ever 
so many times ! ” cries Laura. 

The Colonel pleaded bis business engagements; Rosey, 
that little woman of the world, had a thousand calls to make, 
and who knows how much to do, since she came out. She 
had been to fetch papa at Bays’s, and the porter liad told 
the Colonel that Mr. Clive and Mr. Pendennis had just left 
the club together. 

“Clive scarcely ever drives with me,” says Rosey; “papa 
almost always Joes.” 
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“Rosey^s is such a sweU carriage that I feel ashamed," 
says Clire. 

"I don’t understand you young men. I don't see \^hy 
YOU need be ashamed to go on the Course with your wife in 
her carriage, Clive," lematks the Colonel. 

“The Course 1 the Course is at Calcutta, papa!" cries 
Rosey. “ tf'i drive in the Park." 

“We have a park at Barrackpore too, my dear,” says 
papx 

“ And he calls his grooms taites t He said he was going 
to send away a jarVe for being tipsy, and I did not know in 
the least what he could mean, Laura t ” 

“ ^^r. Newcome \ you roust go and drive on the Course 
with Rosey, now ; and the Colonel roust sit and talk with me, 
whom he has not been to see foi such a long time." Clive 
presently went off in state by Rosey’s side, and then Laura 
showed Colonel Newcome his beautiful white Cashmere shawl 
round a successor of that hule person nho had first been 
wrapped in that web, now a stout young gemleman whose 
noise could be clearly heard in the upper regions 

“I wish you could come down wuh us, Arthur, upon out 
electioneering tisit." 

“That of which you were talking last night? Are you 
bent upon n?” 

“Yes, I am determined on it" 

Laura heard a child’s cry at this moment, and left the 
room with a parting glance at her husband, who m fact had 
talked over the matter with Sirs. Pendennis, and agreed with 
her in opinion 

As the Colonel had opened the question, I ventured to 
make a respectful remonstrance against the scheme. Vmdic* 
tiveness on the part of a man so simple and generous, so fair 
and noble in all his dealings as Thomas Newcome, appeared 
in my mind unworthy of him. Surely his kinsman had 
sorrow and humihation enough already at home. Barnes’s 
further punishment, we thought, might be left to time, to 
remorse, to the Judge of right and wrong, who better 
understands than we carf do our causes and temptations 
towards eril actions, who reserves the sentence for His own 
tribunal But when angaec^ the best of us mistake our own 
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motives, as we do those of the enemy who inflames us. ttTiat 
may be private revenge, we take to be indignant virtue and 
just revolt against wrong. The Colonel would not hear of 
counsels of moderation, such as I bore him from a sweet 
Christian pleader. “Remorse!” he cried out with a laugh, 
“ that villain will never feel it until he is tied up and whipped 
at the cart’s tail ! Time change that rogue.! Unless he is 
wholesomely punished, he will grow a greater scoundrel every 
year. I am inclined to think, sir,” says he, his honest brov/s 
darkling as he looked towards me, “ that you too are spoiled 
by this wicked world, and these heartless, fashionable, fine 
people. You wish to live well with the enemy, and with us 
too, Pendennis. It can’t be. He who is not with us is 
against us. I very much fear, sir, that the women, the 
women, you understand, have been talking yoii over. Do 
not let us speak any more about this subject, for I don’t wish 
that my son and my son’s old friend should have a quarrel.” 
His face became red, his voice quivered with agitation, and 
he looked with glances which I was pained to behold in those 
kind old eyes ; not because his wrath and suspicion visited 
myself, but because an impartial witness, nay, a friend to 
Thomas Newcome in that family quarrel, I grieved to think 
that a generous heart was led astray, and to see a good man 
do vnong. So with no more thanks for his interference than 
a man usually gets who meddles in domestic strifes, the 
present luckless advocate ceased pleading. 

_ To be sure, the Colonel and Clive had other advisers, who 
did not take the peaceful side. George Warrington was one 
of these. He was for war a I’outrance with Barnes Newcome ; 
for keeping no terms with such a villain. He found a plea- 
sure in hunting him and whipping him. “ Barnes ought to 
be punished,” George said, “ for his poor wife’s misfortune ; 
it was Barnes’s infernal cruelty, wickedness, selfishness, which 
had driven her into misery and wrong.” Mr. IVarrington 
went down to Newcome, and was present at that lecture 
whereof mention has been made in a preceding chapter. I 
am afraid his behaviour was very indecorous : he laughed at 
the pathetic allusions of the respected member for Newcome; 
he sneered at the sublime passages ; he wrote an awful 
critique in the Newcome Independent two days after, whereof 
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the irony vns so subtle, that half the readers of the paper 
mistook his grave scorn for respect and his gibes for 
praise. 


the Colonel visited the place for the purpose of seeing his 
dear old friend and pensioner, Mrs. Mason, svho vras now 
not long to enjoy his bounty', and so old as scarcely to know 
her benefactor. Only after her slecpt, or when the sun warmed 
her and the old wine with which he supplied her, was the 
good old woman able to recognize her Colond. She mingled 
fether and son together \n her mind. A lady who now often 
came tn to her thought she was wandering m her talk when 
the poor old woman spoke of a visit she had had from her 
boy ; and then the attendant told Miss Newcome that such 
a visit had actually taken place, and that but yesterday Clive 
and his father had been in that room, and occupied the chair 
where she sab “The young lady was taken quite ill, and 
seemed ready to faint almost,” Mrs. Mason’s servant and 
spokeswoman told Colonel Hevrcotnc when that gentfeman 
arrived shortly after Ethel’s departure, to see bis old nurse. 
“ Indeed 1 he was very sorry." The maid told many stories 
about Miss Newcome’s goodness and chanty . how she was 
constantly visiting the poor now ; how she was for ever 
engaged in good works for the young, the sick, and the aged- 
She had had a dreadful misfortune in love , she was going to 
be married to a young marquis, ndicr even than Pnnee de 
Montcontour down at Rovebury, but it was all broke off on 
account of that dreadful affair at the KalL 

“Was she very good to the poor? did she come often to 
see her grandfather's old fnend? It was no more than she 
ought to do,” Colonel Newcoroe said , without, however, 
thinking fit to tell his informant that he had himself met 
his niece Ethel, five minutes before he hiwl entered Mrs. 
Sfason's door. 

The poor thing was in discourse with Mr. Hams the 
surgeon, and talking (as best she might, for no doubt the 
news which she had just heard had agitated her), talking 
about blankets, arro w root, wine, and medicaments for 
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her poor, when she saw her uncle coming towards her. She 
tottered a step or two forwards to meet him, held both her 
hands out, and called his name ; but he looked her sternly 
in the face, took olT his hat and bowed, and passed on. He 
did not think fit to mention the meeting even to his son, 
Clive; but we. may be sure Mr. Harris, the surgeon, spoke 
of the circumstance that night after the lecture, at the club, 
where a crowd of gentlemen were gathered together, smoking 
their cigars, and enjoying themselves according to their 
custom, and discussing Sir Barnes Newcome’s performance. 

According to established usage in such cases, our esteemed 
representative was received by the committee of the Newcome 
Athentcum, assembled in their committee-room, and thence 
marshalled by the chairman and vice-chairman to his rostrum 
in the lecture hall, round about which the magnates of the 
institution and the notabilities of the town were rallied on 
this public occasion. The Baronet came in some state from 
his own house, arriving at Newcome in his carriage with four 
horses, accompanied by my lady, his mother, and Miss Ethel, 
his beautiful sister, who was now mistress at the Hall. His 
little girl was brought — five years old now ; she sate on her 
aunt’s knee, and slept during a greater part of the perform- 
ance. A fine, bustle, we may be sure, was made on the 
introduction of these personages to their reserved seats on 
the platform, where they sate encompassed by others of the 
great ladies of Newcome, to whom they and the lecturer were 
especially gracious at this season. Was not Parliament about 
to be dissolved, and were not the folks at Newcome Park 
particularly civil at that interesting period ? So Barnes New- ^ 
come mounts his pulpit, bows round to the crowded assembly ' 
in acknowledgment of their buzz of applause or recognition, 
passes his lily-white pocket-handkerchief across his thin lips, 
and dashes off into his lecture about Mrs. Hemans, and the 
poetry of the affections. A public man, a commercial man 
as we well know, yet his heart is in his home, and his joy in 
his affections. The presence of this immense assembly here 
this evening — of the industrious capitalists, of the intelligent 
middle class, of the pride and mainstay of England, the 
operatives of Newcome — these, surrounded by their wives and 
their children (a graceful bow to the bonnets to the right oS 
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the platform), show that they too ha^e hearts to feel, and 
hoiTes to cherish — that they too feel the lo\'e of women, the 
mno:ence of children, the love of song I Out lecturer then 
makes a distinction between man’s poetry and woman's 
poetry, charging considerably in favour of the latter. We 
show ‘hat to appeal to the affections is after all the true office 
of the bard ; to decorate the homdy threshold, to wreathe 
flowers round the domestic hearth, the delightful duty of the 
Christiin singer. We glance at Mrs Hemans’s biography, 
and state where she was bom, and under what circumstances 
she must have at first, etc., etc. Is this a correct account of 
Sir Barnes Newcome’s lecture? I was not present, and did 
not read the report Very likely the above may be a remin- 
iscence of that mock lecture whveh Warrington delivered in 
anticipation of the Baronet’s oration. 

After he had read for about five minutes, >t was remarked 
the Baronet suddenly stopped, and became exceedingly con- 
fused over his manuscript , beukmc himself to his auxiliary 
glass of water before he resumed his discourse, which for 
a long time was languid, low, and disturbed m tone. This 
period of disturbance, no doubt, must have occurred when 
Sir Barnes saw before him F. Bayhato and Wamngton seated 
in the amphitheatre, and, by the side of those fierce scornful 
countenances, Clive Newcome's pale fate. 

Give Newcome was not looking at Barnes. His c>-es 
were fixed upon the lady sealed not far from the lecturer 
— upon Ethel, with her arm round her little niece’s shoulder, 
and her thick black ringlets drooping down over a face paler 
than Clive’s own. 

Of course she knew that Clive was present. She was 
aware of him as she entered the halli saw him at the very 
first moment; saw nothing but him, I dare say, though her 
eyes were shut and her head was turned now towards her 
mother, and now bent down on the little niece’s golden 
curls. And the past and ns dear histories, and youth and 
its hopes and passions, and toms and looks for ever echoing 
in the heart, and present in the memory — thes^ no doubt, 
poor Clive saw and heard as he looked across the great gulf 
of time, and parting, and gnef, and beheld the woman he 
had loved for many years. There she sits ; the same, but 
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changed : as gone from him as if she were dead ; departed 
indeed into another sphere, and entered into a kind of death. 
If there is no love more in yonder heart, it is but a corpse 
unburied. Strew round it the flowers of youth. Wash it 
with tears of passion. Wrap it and envelop it with fond 
devotion. Break heart, and fling yourself on the bier, and 
kiss her cold lips and press her hand ! It falls back dead on 
the cold breast again. The beautiful lips have never a blush 
or a smile. Cover them and lay them in the ground, and so 
take thy hat-band off, good friend, and go to thy business. 
Do you suppose you are the only man who has had to attend 
such a funeral? You will find some men smiling and at 
work the day after. Some come to the grave now and again 
out of the world, and say a brief prayer, and a “ God bless 
her ! " With some men, she gone, and her ^^duous mansion 
your heart to let, her successor, the new occupant, poking in 
all the drawers, and corners, and cupboards of the tenement, 
finds her miniature and some of her dusty old letters hidden 
away somewhere, and says — ^IVas this the face he admired 
so ? MTiy, allowing even for the painter’s flattery, it is quite 
ordinar)', and the eyes certainly do not look straight. Are 
these the letters you thought so charming ? Well, upon my 
word, I never read anything more commonplace in my life ! 
See, here’s a line half blotted out. Oh, I suppose she was 

crying then — some of her tears, idle tears Hark, there 

is Barnes Newcome’s eloquence still plapping on like water 
from a cistern — and our thoughts, where have they wan- 
dered? far away from the lecture — as far away as Clive’s 
almost. ^ And now the fountain ceases to trickle ; the mouth 
from which issued that cool and limpid flux ceases to smile; 
the figure is seen to bow and retire; a buzz, a hum, a 
whisper, a scuffle, a meeting of bonnets and wagging of 
feathers and rustling of silks ensue. “ Thank you ! delightful, 
I am sure ! ” “I really was quite overcome ! ” “ Excellent ! ” 
“So much obliged,” are rapid phrases heard amongst the polite 
on the platform. While down below, “ Yaw ! quite enough of 
/hai” “ Marj' Jane, cover your throat up, and don’t kitch 
cold ; and don’t push me, please, sir.” “ ’Arry 1 coom along 
and 'av a pint a’ ale,” etc., are the remarks heard, or perhaps 
not heard, by Clive Newcome, as he watches at the private 
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“ Don’t you think, Potts,” says F. Bayham, who of course 
was admitted into the King’s Arms club, and omainented 
that assembly by his presence and discourse — “don't you 
think the Colonel would make a good IVilliara Tell to combat 
against that Gessler?” Ha! Proposal received mth accla- 
mation ; eagerly adopted by Charles Tucker, Esq., Attomey- 
at-Law, who would not have the slightest objection to conduct 
Colonel Newcome’s or any other gentleman’s electioneering 
business in Newcome or elsewhere. 

Like those three gentlemen in the plays and pictures of 
William Tell who conspire imder the moon, calling upon 
liberty, and resolring to elect Tell as their especial champion — 
like Arnold, Melchthal, and Werner — Tom Potts, F. Bayham, 
and Charles Tucker, Esqs., conspired round a punch-bowl, 
and determined that Thomas Newcome should be requested 
to free his country. A deputation from the electors of 
Newcome — that is to say, these very gentlemen — waited on 
the Colonel in his apartment the very' next morning, and set 
before him the state of the borough; Barnes Newcome’s 
' ty'ranny, under which it groaned; and the y^eaming of all 
honest men to be free from that usurpation. Thomas 
Newcome received the deputation with great solemnity and 
politeness, crossed his legs, folded his arms, smoked his 
cheroot, and listened most decorously, as now Potts, now 
Tucker, expounded to him; Bayham giving the benefit of 
his emphatic “ hear, hear,” to their statements, and explaining 
dubious phrases to the Colonel in the most affable manner. 

Whatever the conspirators had to say against poor Barnes, 
Colonel Newcome was only too ready to believe. He had 
made up his mind that that criminal ought to be punished 
and exposed. The lawyer’s covert innuendoes, who was ready 
to insinuate any amount of evil against Barnes which could 
safely' be uttered, were by no means strong enough for 
Thomas Newcome. “ ‘ Sharp practice 1 exceedingly alive to 
his own interests — reported violence of temper and tenacity 
of money:’ say swindling at once, sir— say falsehood and 
rapacity— say cruelty and avarice!” cries the Colonel. “I 
believe, upon my honour and conscience, that unfortunate 
young man to be guilty of every one of those crimes.” 

Mr. Bayham remarks to Mr. Potts that our friend the 
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Colonel, when he does utter an opinion, takes care that there 
shall be no mistake about it 

“And 1 took care there should be no mistake before I 
uttered it at all, Ba>ham cries F. B.'s patron. *‘M long 
as I was in any doubt about this young man, I gave. the 
criminal the benefit of it, as a man nho admires our glorious 
constitution should do, and kgjt my own counsel, sir." 

"At least," remarVa Mr. Tucker, “enough is prov-en to 
show dial Sir Barnes Newcome Kewcom^ Etoonet is scarce 

S . * 

Bames Newcome should sit m it — a man whose word you 
cannot trust 5 a man stained with every pnrate enme ! What 
right has he to sit m the assembly of the l^slators of the 
land, sir?" cries the Colonel, waving his hand as if addressing 
a chamber of deputies 

"You are for upholdmg the House of Commons?" in- 
quires the lawyer. 

"Of course, sir, of course." 

"And for increasing the franchise. Colonel Newcome, I 
should hope?” continues Mr. Tucker. 

" Every man who can read and write ought to have a vote, 
sir } that is mv opinion 1 ” cnes the Colonel. 

" He's a Liberal to the backbone," sap Potts to Tucker. 

"To the backbone!" responds Tucker to Potts. "The 
Colonel will do for us, Potts." 

"We want such a man. Tucker; the Independent has 
been crying out for such a man for years past. tVe ought to 
have a Liberal as second representative of this great town, 
not a sneaking half-and-half mmistenalist like Sir Barnes — a 
fellow with one l<^ in the Carlton and the other in Brookes's. 
Old Mr. Bunce we can't touch. His place is safe , he is a 
good man of business. We cant meddle with Mr. Bunce — I 
know that, who know the feeling of the country pretty well ” 

“Pretty well! belter than any man m Newcome, Potts!' 
cries Mr. Tucker. 

"But a good man like the Colonel — a good Liberal like 
he Colonel — a man who goes in for household 

“ Certainly, gentlemen." ' .A ‘ 
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“And the general great Liberal principles — we know, of 
course — such a man would assuredly have a chance against 
Sir Barnes Newcome at the coming election, could we find 
such a man— a real friend of the people ! I know a friend 
of the people if ever there was one,” F. Bayham interposes. 

“A man of wealth, station, experience; a man who has 
fought for his country ; a man who is beloved in this place ^ 
you are, Colonel Newcome — for your goodness is known, sir 
— You are not ashamed of your origin, and there is not a 
Newcomite, old or young, but knows how admirably good you 
have been to your old friend, Mrs. — ^Mrs. What-d’you-call’em.” 

“ Mrs. Mason,” from F. B. 

“ Mrs. Mason. If such a man as you, sir, would consent 
to put himself in nomination at the next election, every true 
Liberal in this place would rush to support you, and crush 
the oligarch who rides over the liberties of this borough ! ” 

"Something of this sort, gentlemen, I own to you had 
crossed my mind,” Thomas Newcome remarked. “ Wh&n I 
saw that disgrace to my name and the name of my father’s 
birthplace representing the borough in Parliament, I thought, 
for the credit of the town and Sie family, the member for 
Newcome at least might be an honest man. I am an old 
soldier, have passed all my life in India, and am little 
conversant with affairs at home (cries of ‘You are, you are’). 
I hoped that my son, Mr. Clive Newcome, might have been 
found qualified to contest this borough against his unworthy 
cousin, and possibly to sit as your representative in Parlia- 
ment. The wealth I have had the good fortune to amass 
will descend to him naturally, and at no very distant period 
of time, for I am nearly seventy years of age, gentlemen.” 

The gentlemen are astonished at this statement. 

“But,” resumed the Colonel, “my son Clive, as friend 
Bayham knows, and to my own regret and mortification, as 
1 don’t^ care to confess to you, declares he has no interest 
in politics or desire for public distinction ; prefers his own 
pursuits — and even these I fear do not absorb him ; declines 
the offer which I made him, to present himself in opposition 
to Sir Barnes Newcome. It becomes men in a certain 
station, as I think, to assert that station ; and though a few 
years back I never should have thought of public life at all. 
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and proposed to end my days in quiet as a retired dragoon 
officer, since — since it has pleased Heaven to iticrease very 
greatly my pecuniary means, to phee me, as a director and 
manacer of o" ‘ *•. *' , ■ f 


“Colonel, nill jou attend a meefmg of electors which we 
will call, and say as much to them and as well ? " cries Mr. 
Potts. “Shall I put an announcement in my paper to the 
effect that you are ready to come forward ? " 

“ I am prepared to do sok my good sir." 

And presently this solemn palaver ended. 

Besides the critical article upon die Baronet’s lecture, of 
which Mr. Wamngton was the author, there appeared in the 
leading columns of the ensuing number of Kfr. Potts’s Inde- 
fenitnt some remarks of a very' smashing or hostile nature 
against the member for Ncwcome. “This gentleman has 
shown such * 

said, 

from ' ' ; . * 

arts n...... .il uiiu<.isutius oest — namely, poetry and the do- 
mestic affections. The performance of our talented repre- 
sentative last night was so pathetic as to bnng tears into the 
eyes of ses-eral of our fair friends. We have heard but never 
believed until now that Sir Barnes Newcome possessed such 
a genius for making women cry. Last week we had the 
talented Miss Koakes from Slowcome, reading Milton to us ; 
how fat superior was the eloquence of Sir Barnes Newcome 
Newcome, Bart., even to (hat of the celebrated actress ' Bets 
were freely offered in the room last night that Sir Barnes 
would heat any woman — bets which were not taken, as we 
scarcely need say, so well do our diuens appreciate the char- 
acter of our excellent, our admirable representative. Let the 
Baronet stick to his lectures, and let Newcome relieve him of 
his political occupations. He ts not fit for them ; he is too 
sentimental a man for us The men of Newcome want a 
sound, practical person , the Liberals of Newcome have a 
desire ij be represented. When tre ejected Sir Earnei 
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talked liberally enough, and we thought he would do ; but you 
see the honourable Baronet is so poetical we ought to have 
known that, and not to have believed him. Let us have a 
straightfonvard gentleman. If not a man of words, at least 
let us have a practical man. If not a man of eloquence, one 
at any rate whose word we can trust, and we can’t trust Sir 
Barnes Newcome’s; we have tried him, and we can’t really. 
Last night when the ladies were crying, we could not for the 
souls of us help laughing. We hope we know how to conduct 
ourselves as gentlemen. We trust we did not interrupt the 
harmony of the evening, but Sir Barnes Newcome prating 
about children and virtue, and affection and poetry — this is 
really too strong. 

“ The Independent^ faithful to its name, and ever actuated 
by principles of honour, has been, as our thousands of 
readers know, disposed to give Sir Barnes Newcome New- 
come, Bart., a fair trial. When he came forward after his 
father’s death, we believed in his pledges and promises as a 
retrencher and reformer, and we stuck by him. Is there any 
man in Newcome, except, perhaps, our twaddling old con- 
temporary the Sentinel, who believes in Sir B. N. any more? 
We say no, and we now give the readers of the Independent, 
and the electors of this borough, fair notice, that when the 
dissolution of Parliament takes place, a good man, a true 
man, a man of experience, no dangerous Radical or brawling 
tap orator — Mr. Hicks’s friends well understand whom we 
mean — but a gentleman of Liberal principles, well-won wealth, ' 
and deserved station and honour, wll ask the electors of 
Newcome whether they are or are not discontented with their 
present unworthy member. The Independent, for one, says 
we know good men of your family, we know in it men who 
jWould do honour to any name; but you. Sir Barnes New- 
come Newcome, Bart., we trust no more.” 

In the electioneering matter, which had occasioned my 
unlucky interference, and that subsequent little coolness 
upon the good Colonel’s part, Clive Newcome had himself 
sho^vn that the scheme was not to his liking; had then 
submitted as his custom was, and doing so with a bad 
grace, as also was to be expected, had got little thanks for 
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his obedience. Thomas Newcome was hurt at his son’s 
faint-heanedness, and of course little Rosey was displeased 
at his hanging bade. He set off In his father’s train a silent 
unwilling partisan. Thomas Newcome had the leisure to 
surs-ey Clive's glum face opposite to him during the whole 
of their journey, and to chew his mustachios, and brood 
upon his wrath and wrongs. His life had been a sacrifice 
for that boy ! What dathng schemes had he not formed 
in his behalf, and how superciliously did Clive meet his 
projects \ The Colonel could not see the harm of which he 
had himself been the author. Had he not done everything 
in mortal’s power for his son’s happiness, and how many 
young men m Englatid were there wth such adiuntagcs as 
this moody, discontented spoiled boy? As Clive baclced out 
of the contest, of course his father urged it only the more 
vehemently. Clive slunk away from committees and can- 
vassing, and lounged about the Newcornc manufactories j 
whilst his father, with anger and bitterness m hts heart, 
remained at the post of honour as he c.alled it, bent upon 
overcoming his enemy and cartyinc his point against Bames 
Newcome. “ If Pans will not fignt, sir,” the Colonel said, 
with a sad look following his son, “ Ptiam must” Good old 
Priam believed his cause to be a perfectly )ust one, and that 
duty and bis honour called upon him to draw the srsord. 
So there was difference between Thomas Newcome and 
Clive his son. I protest it is with pain and reluctance I 
have to wnte that the good old man was in error , that there 
was a wrongdoer, and that Atticus was he. 

Atlicus, be it remembered, thought himself compelled by 
the very best motives. TTiomas Newcome, the Indian 
banker, was at war with Bames, the English banker. The 
bttcr had commenced the hostilities by a sudden and 
cowardly act of treason. There were pnvate wrongs to 
envenom the contest, but it was the mercantile tiuarrel on 
which the Colonel chose to set his declaration of war. 
Barnes’s first dastardly blow had occasioned it, and his uncle 
was determined to carry it through. This I have said was 
also George Warrington’s judgment, who in the ensuing 
struggle between Sir Bames and his uncle, acted as a vciy 
warm and efficient partisan of the latter. “Kinstnan^v'”^ 
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says George; “what has old Tom Newcome ever had from 
his kinsman but cowardice and treachery ? If Barnes had 
held up his finger, the young one might have been happy ; 
if he could have effected it, the Colonel and his bank would 
have been ruined. I am for war, and for seeing the old boy 
in Parliament. He knows no more about politics than I do 
about dancing the polka ; but there are five hundred wise- 
acres in that assembly who know no more than he does, and 
an honest man taking his seat there, in place of a confounded 
little rogue, at least makes a change for the better.” 

I dare say Thomas Newcome, Esq., would by no means 
have concurred in the above estimate of his political know- 
ledge, and thought himself as well informed as another. 
He used to speak with the greatest gravity about our con- 
stitution as the pride and envy of the world, though he 
surprised you as much by the latitudinarian reforms which 
he was eager to press forward, as by the most singular old 
Tory opinions which he advocated on other occasions. He 
. was for having every man to vote ; every poor man to labour 
short time and get high wages; every poor curate to be 
paid double or treble; every bishop to be docked of his 
salary, and dismissed from the House of Lords. But he 
was a stanch admirer of that assembly, and a supporter of 
the rights of the crown. He was for sweeping off taxes from 
the poor ; and as money must be raised to carry on govern- 
ment, he opined that the rich should pay. He uttered all 
these opinions, with the greatest gravity and emphasis, before 
a large assembly of electors and others convened in the New- 
come Town Hall, amid the roars of applause of the non- 
electors, and the bewilderment and consternation of Mr. 
Potts of the Independent, who had represented the Colonel 
in his paper as a safe and steady reformer. Of course the 
Sentinel showed him up as a most dangerous radical, a 
sepoy republican, and so forth, to the wrath and indignation 
of Colonel Newcome. He a republican ! he scorned the 
name. _ He would die, as he had bled many a time, for his 
sovereign. He an enemy of our beloved church! He 
esteemed and honoured it, as he hated and abhorred the 
superstitions of Rome. (Yells, from the Irish in the crowd.) 
He an enemy of the House of Lords ! He held it to be 
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the safeguard of the constitution and the legitimate prire of 
our most illustrious naval, military, and — and — legal heroes. 
(Ironical cheers.) He rcpcik'd ’nhh scorn the dastard attacks 
of the Journal which had assailed him ; he ashed, laying his 
hands on his heart, if as a gentleman, an officer bearing her 
Majesty's commission, he could be guihy of a desire to 
subvert her empire and to insult the dignity of her mown 1 
After this second speech at the Town Hall, it was asserted 
by a considerable party in Newcome that Old Tom (as the 
mob famiitatly called him) was a Toryv while an equal 
number averred that he was a Radical Mr. Potts tried to 
reconcile his statements — a work in which I should think 
the talented editor of the Indtfendent had no little difficulty. 
"He knows nothing about ih” poor Cine said with a sigh; 
"his politics are all sentiment and kindness - he will have the 
poor man paid double wages, and docs not remember that 
the employer would be ruined. You have heard him, Pen, 
talking m this way at hts own table; but when he comes out 
armed and careers against windmills in public^ 

don’t you see that, as Don Quixote’s son, } had rather the 
dear, bravo old gentleman was at home ? ” 

So this /atnhfif took but little pan in the electioneering 
doings, holding moodtly aloof from the meetings, and coun- 
cils, and public-houses where his father’s partisans were as- 
sembled. 


CHAI'TER XXX. 

A LETTER AND A RECONCU.IATION. 

Afisf ffeaxomt to Ptndtnnu. 

“Dearest Laura, — I have not wntten to you for many 
weeks past. There ha^c been some things too trivial and 
some too sad to write about — some things I know I shall 
write of if I bepn, and yet that 1 know I had best leave; 
for of what good is looking to the past now ? ^\'hy vm you 
or myself by rm*ettmg to it? Does not every day bring its 
. , >• - *- * -V— — one ? 
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and your husband, I know, do not think it essential ; but I do, 
most essential, and am very grateful that she was taken to 
church before her illness. 

"Is Mr. Pendennis proceeding wth his canvass? ; I- trj 
and avoid a certain subject, but it will come. You knov 
who is canvassing against us here. My poor uncle has me 
with very considerable success amongst the lower classe 
He makes them rambling speeches at which my brother an 
his friends laugh, but which the people applaud. I saw hi 
only yesterday, on the balcony of the King’s Arms, speakii 
to a great moTa, who were cheering vociferously below, 
had met him before. He would not even stop and gi 
his Ethel of old days his hand. I would have given h 
I don’t know what for one kiss, for one kind word ; but 
passed on, and would not answer me. He thinks me — w 
the world thinks me — worldly and heartless; what I a 
But at least, dear Laura, you know that I always truly lo 
him, and do now, although he is our enemy; though 
, believes and utters the most cruel things against Ban 
though he says that Barnes Newcome, my father’s son 
brother, Laura, is not an honest man. Hard, selfish, wo 
1 own my poor brother to be, and pray Heaven to ar 
him ; but dishonest, and to be so maligned by the pi 
one loves best in the world — this is a hard trial. I 
a proud heart may be bettered by it. 

“And I have seen my cousin — once at a lecture ' 
poor Barnes gave, and who seemed very much disturb 
perceiving Clive ; once afterwards at good old Mrs. Mi 
whom I have always continued to visit for uncle’s 
The poor old woman, whose wits are very nearly gon 
both our hands, and asked when we were going to be n 
and laughed, poor old thing 1 I cried out to her tl 
Clive had a wife at home — a dear young wife, I sai 
gave a dreadful sort of laugh, and turned aw'ay i 
window. He looks terribly ill, pale, and oldened. 

“ 1 asked him a great deal about his wife, whom I 
her a very pretty, sweet-looking girl indeed, at J 
Hobson’s, but with a not agreeable mother as I 
then. He answered me by monosyllables, app 
though he would speak, and then became sileni 
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{Mined and jet glad that I saw him. I said, not very dis- 
tinctly I dare saj’, that I hoped the difference between 
Barnes and uncle would not extinguish his regard for 
, mamma and me, who have always Jov^ him. ^Vhen I said 
loved him, he gave one of his bitter laughs again, and 50 
he did when I said I hoped his wife was well You never 
would tell me much about Mrs. Neweome, and I fear she 
does not make my cousin happy. And j-et this marriage 
was of my uncle’s making — another of the unfortunate mar- 
1 rtages in our familj*. I am glad that I paused m time, be- 
fore the commission of that sin ; I strive my best, and to 
amend my temper, my Inexpencnce, my shortcomings, and 
try to be the mother of my poor brother’s children. But 
Barnes has never forguen me my refusal of Lord Farmtosh. 
He is of the world still, Laura. Kor must we deal too 
harshly with people of his ruture, who cannot perhaps com- 
prehend a world beyond. I remember m old dajs, when 
we were travelling on the Rhine, in the happiest daj's of 
mv whole life, I used to hear Clive and his friend Mr. Ridley 
talk of art and of ruture in a way that I could not under- 
stand at first, but came to comprehend better as my cousin 
taught me ; and since then I see pictures and landscapes 
and flowers with quite different ej'es, and beautiful secrets 
as it were, of which I had no idea before. The secret of all 
Secrets— the secret of the other life and the better world be- 
j*ond ours — may not this be unrevealed to some? I pray for 
them all, dearest Laura, for those nearest and dearest to me. 


■ “ id 

i ■ as 

*• ■ le 

Guards are a sadly dangerous school for a young man. I 
have promised to pay his debts, and he is to exchange into 
the line. Mamma is coming to us at Christmas with Alice. 
My sister is very pretty, inde^ I think, and I am rejoiced 
she is to marry young Mr. Mumford, who has a tolerable 
living, and who has been attached to her ever since he was a 
boy at Rugby school 

'‘Little B^es comes on bravely with his Latin, and 
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Mr. "Whitestock, a most excellent and valuable person in this 
place, -where there is so much Romanism and Dissent, speaks 
highly of him. Little Clara is so like her unhappy mother 
in a thousand -ways and actions that I am shocked often, 
and see my brother starting back and turning his head a-n’ay, 
as if suddenly ivounded. I have heard the most deplorable 
accounts of Lord and Lady Highgate, Oh, dearest friend 
and sister, save you, I think I scarce know any one that is 
happy in the world 1 I trust you may continue so — you who 
impart your goodness and b’ndness to all who come near 
you ; you in whose sweet, serene happiness I am thankful 
to be allowed to repose sometimes. You are the island in 
the desert, Laura ! and the birds sing there, and the foimtain 
flows ; and we come and repose by you for a little while, 
and to-morrow the march begins again, and the toil, and 
the struggle, and the desert. — Good-bye, fountain 1 Whisper 
kisses to my dearest little ones for their affectionate 

“ A-unt Ethel." 

“ A friend of his, a Mr. Warrington, has spoken against us 
several times with extraordinary ability, as Barnes owns. Do 
you know Mr. W. ? He wrote a dreadful article in the 
Independent, about the last poor lecture, which was indeed 
sad, sentimental, commonplace ; and the critique is terribly 
comical. _ 1_ could not help laughing, remembering some 
passages in it, when Barnes mentioned it ; and my brother 
became so angry ! They have put up a dreadful caricature 
of B. in Newcome, and my brother says he did it, but I 
hope nob _ It is very droll though; he used to make them 
very funnily. 1 am glad he has spirits for it. Good-bye 
again. — E. N.” 


"He says he did it?” cries Mr. Pendennis, laying the 
letter down. “Barnes Newcome would scarcely caricature 
himself, my dear ! ” 

"‘He’ often means— means Clive, I think,” says Mrs. 
Pendennis, in an off-hand manner. 

“ Oh ! he means Clive, does he, Laura ? ” * 

"Yes; and you mean goose, Mr. Pendennis !” that saucy 
lady replies. 
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It must have been about the very time when this letter was 

written thnf '» * • 

and his 
later da^ 

once be^^ -.uui many other portions of this 

biography. 

One night the Colonel basing come home from a round of 
electionecnng visits, not half satisfied with himself, exceed- 
ingly annoyed (much more than he tared to own) with the 
impudence of some rude fellows at the public-houses, who 
had interrupted his fine speeches with odious hiccups and 
familiar jeers, was seated brooding over his cheroot by his 
chimney-fire, fnend F. B (of whose companionship his 
patron was occasionally tired) finding much better amuse- 
ment with the Jolly Britons in the Boscawen Rooms below. 
The Colonel, as an electioneering business, had made his 
appearance in the Club. But ttot ancient Roman wamor 
liad frightened those simple —— 

awful for them ; so were ' r 

Mr. Potts’s introduction: ’ ■ 

full of care and personal . ui ine iimc-<-acted like 

wet blankets upon the Bnions ; whereas F. B. warmed them 
and cheered them, affably partook of their meals with them, 
and graciously shared their cups. So the Colonel was alone, 
listening to the far-off roar of the Britons’ choruses by an 
expiring fire, as he sale by a glass of cold negus and the 
ashes of his cigar. 

I dare say he may have been thinking that his fire was well- 
nigh out, his cup at the dregs, his pipe little more now than 
dust and ashes, when Clive, candle in hand, came into their 
sitting-room. 

As each saw the other's fac<^ it was so TCry sad and worn 
and p.\le that the )oung man started back, and the elder, 
with quite the tenderness of old days, cried, “ God bless me, 
my boy, how ill you look 1 0)inc and warm yourself — look, 
the fire’s out 1 Hase something, Chvy?" 

For months rv-ict I"--*--- *---* - •• • 

tender old ■ ■ , ■ 

tears. The ■ • 

hand as he SLi/jpuu uuwn and kissed It. 
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“You look very ill too, father,” says Clive. 

“ 111? not I !” cries the father, still keeping the boy’s hand 
under both his ovm on the mantelpiece. “ Such a battered 
old fellow as I am has a right to look the worse for wear- 
but you, boy, why you look so pale?” 

“ I have seen a ghost, father,” Clive answered. Thomas, 
however, looked alarmed and inquisitive, as though the boy 
was wandering in his mind. 

“ The ghost of my youth, father, the ghost of my happiness 
and the best days of my life,” groaned out the young man, 
“ I saw Ethel to-day. 1 went to see Sarah Mason, and she 
was there.” 

“I had seen her, but I did not speak of her,” said the 
father. “ I thought it was best not to mention her to you, 
my poor boy. And are — are you fond of her still, Clive ? ” 

“ Still ! Once means always in these things, father, doesn’t 
it? Once means to-day and yesterday, and for ever and 
ever.” 

“Nay, my boy, you mustn’t talk to me so, or even to your- 
self so. You have the dearest little wife at home, a dear little • 
wife and child." 

" You had a son, and have been kind enough to him, God 
knows. You had a wife ; but that does not prevent other — 
other thoughts. Do you know you never spoke Uvice in your 
life about my mother ? You didn’t care for her.” 

“ I — I did my duty by her ; I denied her nothing. I 
scarcely ever had a word with her, and I did my best to make 
her happy,” interposed the Colonel. 

“ I know ; but your heart was with the other. So is mine. 
It’s fatal ; it runs in the family, father.” 

The boy looked so ineffably UTetched that the father’s 
heart melted still more. “ I did my best, Clive,” the Colonel 
gasped out. “ I went to that villain Barnes and offered him 
to settle every shilling I was worth on you — I did — ^you didn’t 
know that. I’d kill myself for your sake, Clivy. What’s an 
old fellow worth living for ? I can live upon a crust and a 
cigar. I don’t care about a carriage, and only go in it to 
please Rosey. I wanted to give up all for you ; but he played 
me false— that scoundrel cheated us both: he did, and so did 
Ethel.” 
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“No, sir; I may have thought so in my rage once, but I 
know ^tter now. She was the tictim and not the agent. 
Did Madame de Florae play^w false when she married her 
husband ? It was her fate; and she underwent it. ^Ve all 
bow to it; we are in the track, and the car passes over us— 
you know it does, father* The Colonel was a fatalist; he 
had often advanced this Oriental creed in his simple dis- 
courses w'th his son and Qive's fnends. 

“ Besides," Clive went on, “ Ethel does not care for me. 
She received me to^y quite coldly, and held her hand out 
as if we had only parted last year. I suppose she likes that 
marquis who jilted her — God bless her. How shah we know 
what wins the hearts of women ? She has mine. There was 
my Fate. Praise be to Aibh, it is over ! " 

“But there’s that villain who injured you. His isn’t over 
yet,” cned the Colonel, clenching his trembling hand. 

“Ah, father? let us leave him to Allah too Suppose 
Madame de Florae had a brother who insulted jou. You 
know you wouldn’t have revenged yourself You would have 
wounded her m striking him.” 

“You called out Barnes yourself, boy," cned the father. 

“That was for another cause, and not for my quarrel 
And how do you know I intend^ to fire? By Jove, I was 
so miserable then that an ounce of lead would have done me 
little harm," 

The father saw the son’s mind more clearly than he had 
ever done hitherto. They had scarcely erer talked upon that 
subject, which the Colonel found was so deeply fixed in 
Clive’s heart He thought of his own early days, and how 
he had su/Tered, and beheld his son before him racked with 
the same cruel p.ings of enduring grief. And he began to 
own that he had pressed him too hastily in his m-irriage, 
and to make an allowance for an unhappiness of which he 
had m part been the caase. 

“ Mashallah 1 Clive; my boy," said the old man, “what is 
done 13 done," 

“ Let us break up our camp before this place, and not go 
to war with Bames, father," said Chre. " Let us have peace 
—and forgive him if we can." 

“ ^\nd retreat before this scoundrel Qive ? ” • 
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“What is a victory over such a fellow? One gives a 
chimney-sweep the wall, father.” 

“ I say again, what is done is done. I have promised to 
meet him at the hustings, and I will. I think it is best; and 
you are right ; and you act like a high-minded gentleman — 
and my dear, dear old boy — ^not to meddle in the quarrel — 
though I didn’t think so— and the difference gave me a great 
deal of pain — and so did what Pendennis said — and I’m 
wrong — and thank God I am wrong — and God bless you, 
my own boy,” the Colonel cried out, in a burst of emotion ; 
and the two went to their bedrooms together, and were 
happier as they shook hands at the doors of their adjoining 
chambers than they had been for many a long day and year. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE ELECTION. 

‘"Having thus given his challenge, reconnoitred the enemy, 
and pledged himself to do battle at the ensuing election, our 
Colonel took leave of the town of Newcome, and returned 
to his banking affairs in London. His departure was as that 
of a great public personage ; the gentlemen of the Committee 
followed him obsequiously down to the train. “Quick,’ 
bawls out Mr. Potts to Mr. Brown, the stationmaster, 
“ quick, Mr. Brown ; a carriage for Colonel Newcome ! ” 
Half a dozen hats are taken off as he enters into the carriage, 
F. Bayham and his serv'ant after him, with portfolios, um- 
brellas, shawls, dispatch-boxes. Clive was not there to act 
as his father’s aide-de-camp. After their conversation to- 
gether, the young man had returned to Mrs. Clive and his 
other duties in life. 

It has been said that Mr. Pendennis was in the country, 
engaged in a pursuit exactly similar to that which occupied 
Colonel Newcome. The menaced dissolution of Parliament 
did not take place so soon as we expected. The ministry 
still hung together, and by consequence Sir Barnes Newcome 
kept the seat in the House of Commons, from which his elder 
kinsman was eager to oust him. Away from London, and 
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I . . 

I ^ «^iu ucuLiumucr, and shon-cd herself 

affably disposed to forget the little unplcasantncs which had 
clouded over the sunshine ot her former visit. 

Laura, with a smile of some humour, said she thought now 
would be the time when, if Qive could be spared from his 
bank, he might pay us that visit at Fairoalcs which had been 
due so long, and hinted that change of air and a temporary 
atecnce from Mrs Mackciuie might be agreeable to my old 
fnend. 

It was, on the contrary, Mr Pendennis’s opinion that his 
wife artfully chose that jicnod of tune when little Rosct was 
perforce kept at home and occupied with her delightful ma- 
ternal duties to invite ,Chve to see us. Mrs Laura frankly 

owned that she liked our Chve botti*r i ' • 

with her, and never ccasec 
• *••1' ‘ ■ \ 


■ ' a marnage of interest, a 

numage nt.ade up by the old people, a marnage to which the 
young man had only yielded out of good-ruture and obedience. 
She would apostrophize her unconscioa's >t)ung ones, and in- 
form those innocent babies that /Ay should never be made 
to marry except for love, never — an announcement which 
was received with perfect indiflcrcncc by little Arthur on his 
rocking-horse, and little Helen smiling and crowing in her 
mother’s lap. 

So Clive came down to us careworn in appearance, but 
very pleased and happy, he said, to slay for a while with the 
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friends of his youth. We showed him our modest rural lions^ 
we got him such sport and company as our quiet neighbour- 
hood afforded ; we gave him fishing in the Brawl, and Laura 
in her pony-chaise drove him to Baymouth, and to Clavering 
Park and tOTO, and to visit the famous cathedral at Chatteris, 
where she was pleased to recount certain incidents of her 
husband’s youth. 

Clive laughed at my wife’s stories. He pleased himself in 
our home ; he played with our children, with whom he became 
a great favourite. He was happier, he told me with a sigh, 
than he had been for many a day. His gentle hostess echoed 
the sigh of the poor young fellow. She was sure that his 
pleasure was only transitory, and was convinced that many 
deep cares weighed upon his mind. 

Ere long my old school-fellow made me sundry confessions 
which showed that Laura’s surmises were correct. About his 
domestic affairs he did not treat much : the little boy was said 
to be a very fine little boy ; the ladies had taken entire pos- 
session of him. “ I can’t stand Mrs. Mackenzie any longer, 
I own,” says Clive ; “ but how resist a wife at such a moment ? 
Rosey was sure she -would die unless her mother came to her, 
and of course we invited Mrs. Mack. This time she is all 
smiles and politeness with the Colonel ; the last quarrel is 
laid upon me, and in so far I am easy, as the old folks get 
on pretty well together.” To me, considering these things, it 
was clear that Mr. Clive Newcome was but a very secondary 
personage indeed in his father’s new fine house which he 
inhabited, and in which the poor Colonel had hoped they 
were to live such a happy family. 

But it was about Clive Newcome’s pecuniary affairs that 
I felt the most disquiet when he came to explain these to me. 
The Colonel’s capital, and that considerable sum which Mrs. 
Clive had inherited from her good old uncle, were all involved 
in a common stock, of which Colonel Newcome took the 
management. “ The governor understands business so well, 
you see," says Clive ; “ is a most remarkable head for accounts. 
He must have inherited that from my grandfather, you know, 
who made his own fortune. All the New'comes are good at 
accounts except me, a poor useless devil who knows nothing 
but to paint a picture, and who can’t even do 'that.” He 
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cuts off the head of a thistle as be speaks, bites his tawny 
mustachios, plunges his hands into his pockets and his soul 
into reverie. 

“ You don’t mean to say," asks Mr. Pendennis, “that your 
wife’s fortune has not been settled upon herself?" 

“ Of course it has been settled upon herself— that is, it is 
entirely her own. You know the Colonel has managed all 
the business ; he understands it better than we do.” 

“ Do you say that your wife’s money is not vested in the 
hands of trustees, and for her benefit ? " 

“My father is one of the trustees. I tell you he manages 
the whole thing. What is his property is mine, and ever has 
been, and 1 might draw upon him as much as I liked ; and 
you know it's five times as great as my wife’s. What is his 
IS ours, and what is ours is his, of aiuise ; for instance, the 
Ihdia Stock, which poor Uncle James left, that now stands 
in the Colonel's name. He wants to be a Director } he will 
be at the next election— he must have a certain quantity of 
India Slock, don’t you see?” 

“ My dear fellow, is there then no settlement made upon 
your wife at all?" 

“You needn't look so fnghtened," says Clive. “I made a 
settlement on her; with all my worldly goods I did her endow 
—three thousand three hundred and thirty-three pounds six 
and eightpcnce, which my father sent over from India to my 
uncle, years ago, when I came home." 

I might well indeed be aghast at this news, and had yet 
further intelligence from Clive whidi by no means contributed 
to lessen my anxiety. This worthy old Colonel, who fancied 
I himself to be so clever a man of business, chose to conduct 
I it in utter ignorance and defiance of law. If anything hap- 
pened to the Dundclcund Bank, it was clear that not only 
every shilling of his own property but every farthing be- 
queathed to ~ -t I , 

ing pension, ■ ... - ' 

pounds a yec . ■ , ■ , 

saved out of the ruin. 

! And now Clive conhded to me his own serious doubts 
I and misgivings regarding the prosperity of the Bank ' 

I He did not know why, but he could not help ' 
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to rally round him in the Consm-aure print. The addresses 
of our friend were sent to us at Fairoaks by the Colonel's 
indefatigable aidcnle-camp, Mr. Frederick Bayham. During 
the period which had elapsed since the Colonel’s last can- 
%-assing visit and the issuing of the writs row daily expected 
for the new Parliament, many things of great importance 
had occurred m Thomas Kewcome’s family — events which 
were kept secret from his biographer, nho was, at this peri^ 
also, pretty entirely occupied with his own affairs. Thes^ 
however, arc not the pnscnl subject of this histor)', which 
has Newcome for its business, and the parties engaged in the 
family quarrel there. 

There w'cre four candidates in the held for the representa- 
tion of that borough. That old and tried member of Parlia- 
ment Jlr. Bunco was considered to be secure, and the 
Baronet’s seat was thought to be pretty safe on account of 
his influence in the pbec Nevertheless, Thomas New- 
come’s supporters were confident for their champion, and 
that when the parties came to the poll, the extreme Liberals 
of the borough would dmdc their %otes between him and 
the fourth candidate, the uncompromising Kadical, Mr. 
Barker. 

In due time the Colonel and hb staff arrived at Newcome, 

and resumed '■ ‘ . • >--■« -> 

some months • • 

this time, nor " ■ 

elsewhere. 7 ' 

F. B. were the Colonel’s chief men- His headquarters 
(which F. B liked serj" well) w-ere at the hotel where we 
last saw him, and whence issuing with his aide^Jeomp at 
his heels the Colonel went round, to cans-ass personally, 

■ • ' ’ independent elector 

■ assing eagerly on his 

■ ■ ' • The two parties would 

often meet nose to nose in the same street, and their retainers 
exchange looks of defuincc. With Mr VoUs oi Ihc Inde/end- 
<n(, a big man, on. his left, with Jlr. Frcdenck, a still bigger 
man, on his right, his own trusty bamboo cane in his 
before which poor Barnes had shrunk abashed e ' 
Colonel Newcome had commonly the best of th 
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encounters, and frowned his nephew, Barnes, and Barnes's 
staff off the pavement With the non-electors the Colonel 
was a decided favourite — the boys invariably hurrayed him j 
whereas they jeered and uttered ironical cries after poor 
Barnes, asking, “Who beat his wife? Who drove his 
children to the workhouse?” and other unkind personal 
questions. The man upon whom the libertine Tames had 
inflicted so cruel an injury in his early days was now the 
Baronet's bitterest enemy. He assailed him with curses and 
threats when they met, and leagued his brother workmen 
against him. The wretched Sir Bames orvned with contri- 
tion that the sins of his youth pursued him. His enemy 
scoffed at the idea of Barnes’s repentance; he was not 
moved at the grief, the punishment in his own family, the 
humiliation and remorse which the repentant prodigal pite- 
ously pleaded. No man was louder in his cries of inea 
culpa than Barnes ; no man professed a more edifying re- 
pentance. He was hat in hand to every black coat, estab- 
lished or dissenting. Repentance was to his interest, to be 
sure, but yet let us hope it was sincere. There is some 
hypocrisy of which one does not like even to entertain the 
thought, especially that awful falsehood which trades with 
divine truth and takes the name of Heaven in vain. 

The Roebuck Inn, at Newcome, stands in the market- 
place directly facing the King’s Arms, where, as we know. 
Colonel Newcome and uncompromising toleration held their 
headquarters. Immense banners of blue and yellow floated 
from every window of the King’s Arms, and decorated 
the balcony from which the Colonel and his assistants were 
in the habit of addressing the multitude. Fiddlers and 
trumpeters arrayed in his colours paraded the town and 
enlivened it rvith their melodious strains. Other trumpeters 
and fiddlers bearing the true blue cockades and colours of 
Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., would encounter the Colonel’s 
musicians, on which occasions of meeting it is to be feared 
small harmony was produced. They banged each other 
with their brazen instruments. The warlike drummers 
thumped each other’s heads in lieu of the professional 
sheepskin. The town boys and street blackguards rejoiced 
in these combats, and exhibited their valour on one side or 
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the other. The Colonel had to pay a long bill for broken 
brass when he settled the little accounts of 3ie election. 

In after times F. B. was pleased to describe the dreum- 
stances of a contest j'n which be bore a most distingtushed 

E srt It was F. B.*fl opinion that his private eloquence 
rought o^•er many waverers to the Colonel’s side, and 
converted numbers of the benighted followers of Sir Barnes 
Newcome. Bayham’s vorce was indeed magnificent, and 
could be heard from the King's Arms balcony above the 
shout and roar of the multitude, the gongs and bugles of 
the opposition bands He was untiring m his oratory- 
undaunted m the presence of the crowds below. He was 
immensely popular, F. B. Whether he laid his hand upon 
his broad chest, took off his hat and waved it, or pressed his 
blue and yellorv ribbons to his bosom, the CTowd shouted, 
“ Hurrah 1 silence 1 bravo ! Bayham for ever 1 ” “ They 
would have carried me m triumph," said F. B. ; “ {f I had 
but the necessary qualification, 1 might be member for New- 
come this day or any other I chose." 

I am afraid in this conduct of the Colonel’s election Mr. 
Bayham resorted to acts of which his prinripal certainly 
would dfsapproic, and enpged auxiliaries whose aUionce 
was scarcely creditable. Whose was the hand which flung 
the potato which struck Sir Barnes Newcome, Bart., on the 
nose as he was haranguing the people from the Roebuck? 
How came it that whenever Sir Barnes and his friends 
cssajed to speak, such an awful yelling and groaning took 
place in the crowd below that the words of those feeble 
orators were inaudible? Who smashed all the front windows 
of the Roebuck? Colonel Newcome had not words to ex- 
press his indignation at proceedings so unfair. IVTien Sir 
Barnes and his staff were hustled m the market-place and 
most outrageously shoved, jeered, and jolted, the Colonel 
from the King’s Arms organized a rapid sally, which he him- 
self headed with his bamboo cane ; cut out Sir Barnes and 
his followers from the hands of the mob, and addressed those 
ru/Bans in a noble speech, of which the bamboo cane^ 
“Englishman," “shame," “fair play "were the most emphatic 
expressions. The mob cheerrf Old Tom, as they’ called 
him ; they made way for Sir Barnes, who shnink pale and 
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shuddering back into his hotel again — who always persisted 
in saying that that old villain of a dragoon had planned both 
the assault and the rescue. 

“■\Vhen the dregs of the people— the scurn of the rabble, 
sir — ^banded together by the myrmidons of Sir Barnes New- 
come, attacked us at the King’s Arms, and smashed ninety- 
six pounds’ worth of glass at one volley, besides knocking off 
the gold unicorn’s head and the tail of the British lion, it 
was fine, sir,” F. B. said, “ to see how the Colonel came 
fonvard, and the coolness of the old boy in the midst of the 
action. He stood there in front, sir, with his old hat off 
never so much as once bobbing his old head, and I think he 
spoke rather better under fire than he did when there was ni 
danger. Between ourselves, he ain’t much of a speaker, th 
old Colonel ; he hems and hahs, and repeats himself a goo 
deal. He hasn’t the gift of natural eloquence which sotr 
men have, Pendennis. You should have heard my speed 
sir, on the Thursday in the Town Hall ; that w’as somethii 
like a speech. Potts was jealous of it, and always report 
me most shamefully.” 

In spite of his respectful behaviour to the gentlemen 
black coats, his soup tickets and his flannel tickets, his c 
pathetic lectures and his sedulous attendance at other fo 
sermons, poor Barnes could not keep up his credit with 
serious interest at Newcome, and the meeting-houses 
their respective pastors and frequenters turned their b 
upon him. The case against him was too flagrant; 
enemy, the factory-man, worked it with an extraordi 
skill, malice, and pertinacity. Not a single man, woma 
child in Newcome but was made acquainted with Sir Bai 
early peccadillo. Ribald ballads were howled throug' 
streets describing his sin and his deserved punishment, 
very shame the reverend dissenting gentlemen were o' 
to refrain from voting for him ; such as ventured, beliet 
the sincerity of his repentance, to give him their voice 
yelled away from the polling-places. A very great r 
who would have been his friends were compelled to 
decency and public opinion, and supported the Colon 

Hooted away from the hustings and the public 
whence the rival candidates addressed the free an 
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pendent electors, this urctched and persecuted Sir Barnes 
invited his friends and supporters to meet him at the 
Athenccum Room—sccnc of his presnous eloquent perform* 
anccs. But though this apartment v^as defended by tickets, 
the people burst into it, and Nemesis in the shape of the 
nprci'v/'r'"'’ f-— . . j before the scared Sir 
■ ' ... 'pjjg stood up and 

■ ■ ' ... —d a good cause, and was, 

m truth, a far better master of debate than our banking 


friend, being a great speaker amoo<’«f Uses, 

by vihom political < • nduct 

of political men ca • with 

an ardour and cloq . nhat 


is called superior so j. iiuii and his friends round 

about him fiercely silenced the clamour of “ Turn him out," 
with which his first appearance was assailed by Sir Barnes's 
hangcrs<n He said in the name of justice he would speak 
up ; if they were faihcre of famthes and loved their wives and 
daughters, he dared them to refuse him a heanng. Did they 
love their wives and their children? it was .1 «>’■»"’* •V’-* w 
should “V- ■ .11 

tive in • • • . 

when, ir 

Barnes’s • , , vivguinuoe, he asked, “UTiere 

were Barnes’s children?" and actually thrust forward two, to 
the amazement of the committee and the gljastly astonish- 
ment of the guilty Baronet himself. 

*' Look at them," said the man • ** they are almost in rags, 
they hive to put up with scanty and liard r— 

.1 • • . , 


" ds we walk the 

streets. Ignorance and starvation is good enough for these ; 
for those others nothing can be loo fine or loo dear, ^^'hal 
can a factory-girl evpect from such a fine, high-bred, white- 
handed, aristocratic gentleman as Sir Barnes New come. 
Baronet, but to be cajoled, and seduced, and deserted, and 
left to starve ? When she has scn-cd my lord’s pleasure, her 
natural fate is to be turned into the street ; let her go and 
rot there, and hex children beg in the gutter.” 
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shuddering back into his hotel again— who always persisted 
in saying that that old villain of a dragoon had planned both 
the assault and the rescue. 

“'V\Tien the dregs of the people— the scum of the rabble, 
sir — ^banded together by the mjTmidons of Sir Barnes New- 
come, attacked us at the King’s Arms, and smashed ninety- 
six pounds’ worth of glass at one volley, besides knocking off 
the gold unicorn’s head and the tail of the British lion, it 
was fine, sir,” F. B. said, “to see how the Colonel came 
forward, and the coolness of the old boy in the midst of the 
action. He stood there in front, sir, with his old hat off, 
never so much as once bobbing his old head, and I think he 
spoke rather better under fire than he did when there was no 
danger. Between ourselves, he ain’t much of a speaker, the 
old Colonel ; he hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good 
deal. He hasn't the gift of natural eloquence which some 
men have, Pendennis. You should have heard my speech, 
sir, on the Thursday in the Towm Hall ; that w’as something 
like a speech. Potts was jealous of it, and always reported 
me most shamefully.” 

In spite of his respectful behaviour to the gentlemen in 
black coats, his soup tickets and his flannel tickets, his own 
pathetic lectures and his sedulous attendance at other folk’s 
sermons, poor Barnes could not keep up his credit with the 
serious interest at Newcome, and the meeting-houses and 
their respective pastors and frequenters turned their backs 
upon him. The case against him was too fiagranr; his 
enemy, the factory-man, worked it with an extraordinary 
skill, malice, and pertinacity. Not a single man, woman, or 
child in Newcome but was made acquainted with Sir Barnes’s 
early peccadillo. Ribald ballads were howled through the 
streets describing his sin and his deserved punishment. For 
very shame the reverend dissenting gentlemen were obliged 
to refrain from voting for him ; such as ventured, believing in 
the sincerity of his repentance, to give him their voices were 
yelled away from the polling-places. A very great number 
who would have been his friends were compelled to bow to 
decency and public opinion, and supported the Colonel. 

Hooted away from the hustings and the public places 
whence the riral candidates addressed the free and inde- 
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pendent electors, this wretched and persecuted Sir Barnes 
invited his friends and supporters to meet him at the 
Alhcnxum Room — scene of his prc\Hous eloquent perform* 
ances. But though this apartment was defended by tickets, 
the people burst into it, and Nemesis in the shape of the 
persevering factory-man appeared before the scared Sir 
Barnes and his puzzled committee. The man stood up and 
bearded the pale Baronet. He had a good cause, and was, 
in truth, a far better master of debate than our banking 
friend, being a great speaker amongst his brother opcrati\-es, 
by whom political questions ate discussed, and the conduct 
of political men examined, with a ceaseless interest, and with 
an ardour and eloquence which are often unknown in what 
is called supenor society. This man and his friends round 
about him fiercely silenced the clamour of “ Turn him out,” 
with which his first appearance was assailed by Sir Barnes’s 
hangers-on. He said m the name of justice he would speak 
up ; if they were fathers of families and lo\ edi their wives and 
daughters, he dared them to refuse him a heanng. Did they 
love their wives and their children? it was a shame that they 
should take such a man as that yonder for their representa* 
ti>e in Parliament. But the greatest sensation he made was 
when, in the middle of his speech, after inveighing against 
Barnes's cruelty and parental ingratitude, he asked, “ Where 
were Barnes’s children ? ” and actually thrust forward two, to 
the amazement of the committee and the gl^astly astonish- 
ment of the guilty Baronet himself. 

“ Look at them,” said the man . ” they arc almost in rags, 
they hate to put up with scanty and hard food. Contrast 
them with his other children, whom you sec lording in gilt 
camkiges, robed in purple and fine linen, and scattering mud 
from their wheels oter us humble people as wc walk the 
streets. Ignorance and starvation is good enough for these ; 
for those others nothing can be too fine or too dear, ^\’hat 
can a factory-girl expect from such a fine, high-bred, white- 
handed, aristocratic gentleman as Sir Barnes Newcome, 
Baronet, but to be cajoled, and seduced, and deserted, and 
left to start e ? ^Vhen she has sentd my lord’s pleasure, her 
natural fate is to be turned into the street ; let h and 
rot ther^ and her children beg in the gutter.” 
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“This is the most shameful imposture,” gasps out Sir 
Bames j “ these children are not — are not— — ” 

The man interrupted him with a bitter laugh. “No,” 
says he, “they are not his ; that’s true enough, friends. It’s 
Tom Martin’s girl and boy, a precious pair of lazy little 
scamps. But at first he thought they were his children. 
See how much he knows about them 1 He hasn’t seen his 
children for years; he would have left them and their 
mother to starve, and did, but for shame and fear. The 
old man, his father, pensioned them, and he hasn’t the 
heart to stop their wages now. Men of Newcome, will you 
have this man to represent you in Parliament?” And the 
crowd roared out no ; and Barnes and his shamefaced com- 
mittee slunk out of the place, and no wonder the dissent- 
ing clerical gentlemen were shy of voting for him. 

A brilliant and picturesque diversion in Colonel New- 
come’s favour was due to the inventive genius of his faithful 
aide-de-camp, F. B. On the polling-day, as the carriages 
full of voters came up to the market-place, there appeared 
nigh to the booths an open barouche, covered all over with 
ribbon, and containing Frederick Bayham, Esq., profusely 
decorated with the Colonel’s colours, and a very old woman 
and her female attendant, who were similarly ornamented. 
It was good old Mrs. Mason, who was pleased with the 
drive and the sunshine, though she scarcely understood the 
meaning of the turmoil, with her maid by her side, delighted 
to wear such ribbons and sit in such a post of honour. 
Rising up in the carriage, F. B. took off his hat, bade his 
men of brass be silent, who were accustomed to bray “ See 
the Conquering Hero comes ” whenever the Colonel or Mr. 
Bayham, his brilliant aide-de-camp, made their appearance. 
Bidding, we say, the musicians and the universe to be 
silent, F. B. rose, and made the citizens of Newcome a 
splendid speech. Good old unconscious Mrs. Mason was 
the theme of it, and the Colonel’s virtues and faithful grati- 
tude in tending her. She was his father’s old friend. She 
was Sir Barnes Newcome’s grandfather’s old friend. She 
had lived for more than forty years at Sir Barnes Newcome’s 
door, and how often had he been to see her? Did he go 
every week? No. Every month? No. Every year? No. 
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; the batcicii oi luii couiiity; *nai iie was naiinguishjng 
aiself at Assayc, and — and-~3>l«nigatawny, and Seringa- 
lam, in the hottest of the fi^t and the fiercest of the 
nger, in the most temUc moment of the conflict and the 
owning glory of the snetory, the good, the brave, the kind 
1 Colonel — why should he say Colonel? why should he 
it say Old Tom at once? (immense roars of applause) — 
vays remembered his dear old nurse and fnend- Look at 
It shawl, bo)^ which she has pit on t My belief is that 
}lon&l Newcomc took that shawl m single combat, and on 


iTseback, from the prime minister of Tippoo Saib. (Im- 
:nse cheers, and aics of “ Bravo, Bay ham ") Look at that 
ooch ihu dear old thing wears' (he kissed her hand whilst 
apostrophtring her.) Tom Newcome never brags about 
i military achievements , he is the most modest as well as 
e bravest man in the world. What if 1 were to tell jou 
at he cut that brooch from the throat of an Indian rajah ? 
c’s man enough to do it (“ He is! be isl" from all pit\s 
the crowd). What, you want to take the horses out, do 
u? (to the crowd, who were removing those quadrupeds.) 
lin't a-going to prevent you , 1 expected as much of you. 
en of Ncwcomc, I expected as much of you, for I know 
u ! — Sit still, old bdy , don’t be fnghten^ ma'am ; they 
j only going to pull you to the King’s Arms, and show jou 
the Colonel. 


This, indeed, was the direction m which the mob (whether 


iflamed by spontaneous enthusiasm, or excited by cunning 
gents placed amongst the populace by F. B., I cannot say) 
ow look the barouche and its three occupants, With a 


lyviad roar and shout the camaije was dragged up in front 
f the King’s Arms, from the balconies of which a most 
ilisfactory account of the polling was already placarded, 
he extra noise and shouting brought out the Lionel, who 
joked at fust with curiosity at the adi-ancin§ procession, and 
icn, as he caught sight of Sarah Mason, with a blush and a 


ow of his kind old head. 
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“Look at him, b'oys !” cried the enraptured F. B., point- 
ing up to the old man. “ Look at him ! the dear old boy ! 
Isn’t he an old trump? Which will you have for your 
member — Barnes Newcome or Old Tom ? ” 

And as might be supposed, an immense shout of “ Old 
Tom!” arose from the multitude, in the midst of which, 
blushing and bowing still, the Colonel went back to his com- 
mittee room, and the bands played “ See the Conquering 
Hero” louder than ever; and poor Barnes, in the course of 
his duty having to come out upon his balcony at the Roe- 
buck opposite, was saluted with a yell as vociferous as the 
cheer for the Colonel had been ; and old Mrs. Mason asked 
what the noise was about; and after making several vain 
efforts in dumb show to the crowd, Barnes slunk back into 
his hole again as pale as the turnip which was flung at his 
head ; and the horses were brought, and Mrs. Mason driven 
home ; and the day of election came to an end. 

Reasons of personal gratitude, as we have stated already, 
prevented his Highness the Prince de Montcontour from 
taking a part in this family contest. His brethren of the 
House of Higg, however, very much to Florae’s gratification, 
gave their second votes to Colonel Newcome, carrying with 
them a very great number of electors : we know that in the 
present Parliament Mr. Higg and Mr. Bunce sit for the 
Borough of Newcome. Having had monetary transactions 
with Sir Barnes Newcome, and entered largely into railway 
speculations with him, the Messrs. Higg had found reason 
to quarrel mth the Baronet, accuse him of sharp practicef 
to the present day, and have long stories to tell which dc 
not concern us about Sir Barnes’s stratagems — grasping an( 
e.xtortion. They and their following, deserting Sir Barne: 
whom they had supported in previous elections, voted ft 
the Colonel, although some of the opinions of that gentlems 
were rather too extreme for such sober persons. 

Not exactly knowing what his politics w’ere when he coi 
menced the canvass, I can’t say to what opinions the pc 
Colonel did not find himself committed by the time wh 
the election was over. The worthy gentleman felt him; 
not a little humiliated by what he had to say and to uns 
by having to answer questions, to submit to familiarities 
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] fjmilanty, and expected from common people' the sort of 
eference which he had reccK'rf from his men in the regi- 
lent The contest saddened and mortified him : he felt 
ut he was using wrong means to obtain an end that per- 
aps was not right (for so his sccrxrt conscience must ha\-e 
jU him); he was derc^tmg from his own honour in tarn* 
cring with political opinions, submitting to familiariticii 
andescending to stand by whilst his agents soliated sulgar 
jfDages Or uttered clap-traps about retrenchment and rc- 
)rm. '* I felt I was wrong," he said to me in after daj’s, 
though J was too proud to own my error in those lime^ 
nd you and )our good wife and my boy were nght in pro- 
ating against that rnad election." Indeed, though we little 
new what events were speedily to happen, Laura and I felt 
cry little satisfaction when the result of inc Xcwcome election 
as madehnown to us, and wc found Sir Barnes Kcwcome 
ttrd and CoL Thomas Ncwcoroe second upon the poll 
Ethel was ateent with her children at Brightom She was 
la^ she wrote, not to have been at home during the elec* 
oa 5Ir. and Mrs. C were at Bnghton too. Ethel had 
icn Mrs- C and her child once or twice. It was a very fine 
hild. “My brother came down to us," she wrote; “after 
ll was over. He is funous against M. de Montcontour, who, 
e sa)^, persuaded the 'Vbigs to TOte against him, and turned 
le ele^oa” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

CltltTERS HtWOREDS. 

Ve shall say no more regardif^ Thomas Newcome’s polirical 
loings, his speeches against Barnes, and the Baronet’s 
cplies. TTie nephew was beaten by his stout old uncle. 

In due time the Gazette announced that Thomas New- 
omc, Esq., was returned as one of the Members of Pan 
lament for the borough of Kewcome ; and, after triumphant 
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dinners, speeches, and rejoicings, the member came back to 
his family in London, and to his affairs in that city. 

The good Colonel appeared to be by no means elated by 
his victory. He would not allow that he was wong in 
engaging in that family war, of which we have just seen the 
issue; though it may be that his secret remorse on this 
account in part occasioned his disquiet. But there were 
other reasons, which his family not long afterwards came 
to understand, for the gloom and low spirits which now 
oppressed the head of their home. 

It was observed (that is, if simple little Rosey took the 
trouble to observe) that the entertainments at the Colonel’s 
mansion were more frequent and splendid even than before ; 
the silver cocoa-nut tree was constantly in requisition, and 
around it were assembled many new guests, who had not for- 
merly been used to sit under those branches. Mr. Sherrick and 
his wife appeared at those parties, at which the proprietor of 
Lady Whittlesea’s chapel made himself perfectly familiar. 
Sherrick cut jokes with the master of the house, which the 
latter received with a very grave acquiescence. He ordered 
the servants about, addressing the butler as “Old Cork- 
screw,” and bidding the footman, whom he loved to call by 
his Christian name, to “ look alive.” He called the Colonel 
“ Newcome ” sometimes, and facetiously speculated upon the 
degree of relationship subsisting between them now that his 
daughter was married to Clive’s uncle, the Colonel’s brother- 
in-kw. Though I dare say Clive did not much relish re- 
ceiving news of his aunt, Sherrick was sure to bring such 
intelligence when it reached him, and announced, in due 
time, the birth of a little cousin at Boggley Wollah, whom the 
fond parents designed to name “ Thomas Newcome Honey- 
man.” 

A dreadful panic and ghastly terror seized poor Clive on 
an occasion which he described to me afterwards. Going 
out from home one day_ wth his father, he beheld a wine 
merchant’s cart, from which hampers were carried down the 
area-gate into the lower regions of Colonel Newcome’s house. 
“Sherrick & Co., Wine Merchants, Walpole Street,” was 
painted upon the vehicle. 

“Good heavens, sir! do you get your wine from himV' 
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CH« cried out to his Either, remesiberiiig Honeynsan’s pro- 
risions in early time& The Colonel, looking rery gloomy, 
a.id turning r^, said, “ Yes, he bought wine fiom Sberrick, 
who had been very good-natured and serviceably and who 
— and who, you know, is our connection now.” \AT3en in- 
formed of the drcumstance by Qivy I loc^ as I confess, 
thought the incident alanm'r^ 

Then Clive, with a laugh, toM me of a grand battle whidi 
had taken place in consequence of Mrs. Mackenzie’s be- 
hariour to the wine merchant’s wife. The Campaigner had 
treated this very kind and harmless but vulgar woman with 
eitreme hauteur — had talked loud during her singing, the 
beauty of which, to say truth, time had conadcrably impaired 
— ^had made contemptuous observations regarding her upon 
more than one occasron. At length the Colonel broke out 
in great wrath against Mrs. Macketme— bade her to respect 
that lady as one of his guests — and, if she did not like the 
company which assemble at bis housy hinted to her that 
there were many thousand other bouses in tendon where 
she could hod a lodging. For (be sake ol her child and her 
adored grandchild, the ^mpaigner took no notice of this 
hint, and declined to remove from the quarters which she 
had occupied ever since she had become a grandmamma. 

I myself dined once or twice with my old friends, under 
the shadow of the pickle-beanog cocca-nui tree, and could 
not bat remark a change of personages in the society assem- 
bled. The manager of the Oty bi^cb of the B. B. C was 
always present — an ominous-looking man, whose whispers 
and compliments seemed to make poor Clivy at tus end of 
the tably vety melancholy. With the City manager came 
the City manager’s friends, whose jokes passed gaily round, 
and who kept the coni-ersation to themselves. Once I had 
thehapjriness to meet Mr. Ratray, who had returned filled with 
rupees fiom the Indian hank, who told us many anecdotes 
of the splendour of Rummun LoB at Calcutta, a:^ who com- 
plimented the Colonel on his fine bouse and grand dinners 
with sinister good-humour. Those compliments did not 
seem to please our poor friend ; that famili^ty choked him. 
A brisk little chattering atton^, vety intimate with*”’"^ck, 
with a wife of dubious gentility, was another 
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He enlivened the table by his jokes, and recounted choio 
stories about the aristocracy, with certain members of whor 
the little man seemed very familiar. He knew to a shiUirj 
how much this lord owed, and how much the creditor 
allowed to that marquis. He had been concerned with su:l 
and such a nobleman, who was now in the Queen's Bench 
He spoke of their lordships affably and -without their titles- 
calling upon “ Louisa, my dear,” his wife, to testify to ih 
day when Viscount Tagrag dined with them, and Earl Bare 
acres sent them the pheasants. F. B., as sombre and down 
cast as his hosts now seemed to be, informed me demure! 
that the attorney was a member of one of the most eminen 
firms in the City — that he had been engaged in procuring th 
Colonel’s parliamentary title for him — and in various impoi 
tant matters appertaining to the B. B. C. ; but my knowledg 
of the world and the law was sufficient to make me awar 
that this gentleman belonged to a well-known firm of monej 
lending solicitors, and I trembled to see such a person ii 
the home of our good Colonel. Where were the general 
and the judges ? Where were the fogeys and their respeci 
able ladies ? Stupid they were, and dull their company ; bu 
better a stalled ox in their society, than Mr. Campion’s joke 
over Mr. Sherrick’s wines. 

After the little rebuke administered by Colonel Newcome 
Mrs. Mackenzie abstained from overt hostilities against an; 
guests of her daughter’s father-in-law, and contented hersel 
by assuming grand and princess-like airs in the company c 
the new ladies. They flattered her and poor little Rosey ir 
tensely. The latter liked their company, no doubt. To a mai 
of the world looking on, who has seen the men and morals c 
inany pities, it was curious, almost pathetic, to watch that poo 
little innocent creature, fresh and smiling, attired in brigh 
colours and a thousand gewgaws, simpering in the midst c 
these darkling people — ^practising her little arts and coquel 
lies w'ith^ such a court round about her. An unconsciou 
little maid, with rich and rare gems sparkling on all he 
fingers, and bright gold rings as many as belonged to th 
late Old Woman of Banbury Cross — still she smiled an 
prattled innocently before these banditti ; I thought of Zei 
lina and the Brigands, in “ Fra Diavolo.” 
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( Walking a\Tay with F. B. from one of these parties of the 
Colonel’s, and seriously alanned at what 1 had observed 
tlese, I demanded of Bayham wbeth^ my conjectures were 
not correct, that some nusfortune overhung our old friend’s 
house ? At first Bayham denied stoutly, or pretended igno- 
raace, but at length, having reached the Haunt together, 
wfich I had not visited since 1 was a married man, we 
en ered that place of entertainment, and were greeted by its 
ole landlady and waitress, and accommodated with a quiet 
parlour. And here F. B., after groaning — after sighing — 
after solacing himself with a prodigious quantity of bitter 
beer — fairly burst out, and, with tears tn his eyes, made a 
full and sad confession respecting this unlucky Bundelcund 
Banking Company. The shares had l>een going lower and 
lower, so that there was no sale now for them at all. To meet 
the liabilities the directors must have undergone the greatest 
sacrifices. He did not know — he did not like to think what 
the Colonel’s persona! losses were. The respectable solicitors 
of the Company had retired long since, after having secured 
payment of a most respectable bill, and had given place to 
the firm of dubious law agents of whom 1 had that evening 
seen a partner. How~the retinng partners from India had 
been allowed to withdraw, and to bring fortunes along with 
them, was a mystery to hir. Frederick Bayham The great 
Indian millionaire was in his, F. B’s eyes, "a confounded 
old mahogany-coloured heathen humbug." These fine par- 
ties which the Colonel was giving, and that fine carnage 
which was always flaunting aw>ul the Park »7th poor Mrs. 
Clive and the Campaigner, and the nurse and the baby, were, 
in F, B.’s opinion, all decc^’S and shams. He did not mean 
to say that the meals were not paid, and that the Colonel 
had to plunder for his horses’ com ; but he knew that Sher- 
tick, and the attorney, and the manager insisted upon the 
necessity of giving these parlies, and keeping up this state 
and grandeur, and opined that It was at the special instan'^ 
of these advisers that the Colonel had contested the borough 
for which he was now returned. “ Do you know how much 
that contest cost?” asks F, B. “The sum, sir, was awful! 
and we have ever so much of rt to pay. I came up 
fiom Newcome myself to Camiaon and Sberrick abo 
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betray no secrets— F. B., sir, would die a thousand deaths 
before he would tell the secrets of his benefactor !— but, 
Pendennis, you understand a thing or two, You_ know whit 
o’clock it is, and so does yours truly, F. B., who 'drinks your 
health. I know the taste of Sherrick’s wine well enough. 
F, B., sir, fears the Greeks and all the gifts they bring. 
Confound his Amontillado ! I had rather drink this honest 
malt and hops all my life than ever see a drop of his abomin- 
able golden sherry. Golden ? F. B. believes it is golden — 
and a precious deal dearer than gold too ; ” and herewith, 
ringing the bell, my friend asked for a second pint, of the 
just-named and cheaper fluid. 

1 have of late had to recount portions of my dear old 
friend’s history which must needs be told, and over which 
the witer does not like to dwell. If Thomas Newcome’s 
opulence was unpleasant to describe, and to contrast with 
the bright goodness and simplicity I remembered in former 
days, how much more painful is that part of his story to 
which we are now come perforce, and which the acute reader 
f novels has, no doubt, long foreseen? Yes, sir or madam, 
ou are quite right in the opinion which you have held 
all along regarding that Bundelcund Banking Company, in 
which our Colonel has invested every rupee he possesses — 
sohmiiir rupees,^ etc. I disdain, for the most part, the 
tricks and surprises of the novelist’s art Knowing, from 
the very beginning of our story, what was the issue of this 
Bundelcund Banking concern, I have scarce had patience to 
keep my counsel about it ; and whenever I have had occa- 
sion to mention the Company, have scarcely been able to 
refrain from breaking out into fierce diatribes against that 
complirated enormous outrageous swindle. It was one of 
many similar cheats which have been successfully practised 
upon the simple folks, civilian and military, who toil and 
— "’ho fight with sun and enemy — ^Avho pass years of 
long exile and gallant endurance in the service of our empire 
^riia. Agency houses after agency houses have been 
established, and have flourished in splendour and magnifi- 
cence, and have paid fabulous dividends — and have enor- 
mously enriched two or three wary speculators — and then 
have burst in bankruptcy, involving widows, orphans, and 
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countless simple people who trusted their all to the keeping 
if these unworthy treasurers. 

The failure of the Bundelcund Bank which we now have 
0 record, was one only of luany similar schemes ending in 
uin About the time when Thomas Newcome was chaired 
IS Member of Parliament for the borough of which he bore 
he name, the great Indian merchant who was at the head 
)f the Bundelcund Banking Company’s affairs at Calcutta 
iuddenly died of cholera at his palace at Barrackpore. He 
lad been giving of late a senes of the most splendid ban- 
quets with which Indian prince ever entertained a Calcutta 
iociety. The greatest and proudest personages of that aris- 
ocratic city had attended his feasts. The fairest Calcutta 
seauties had danced m his halls Did not poor F. B 
ransfer from the columns of the Bengal JJurkaru to the 
Pall Mall Gatelli the most astounding descriptions of those 
\siatic Nights’ Entertainments, of which the very grandest 
vas to come off on the night when cholera seized Rummun 
in its grip? There was to have been a masquerade 
lutvying all European masquerades m splendour. The two 
•ival queens of the Calcutta society were to have appeared 
ach with her court around her. Young civilians at the 
Jollege, and young ensigns fresh landed, had gone into awful 
jxpenses, and borrowed money at fearful interest from the 
3 . B, C. and other banking companies, m order to appear 
vith befitting splendour as knights and noblemen of Henri- 
;tta Maria’s Court (Hennetta Alaria, wife of Hastings Hicks, 
Esq , Sudder Dewanee Adawlui), or as pnnees and warriors 
surrounding the palanquin of Lalla Rookh (the lovely wife 
>f Hon. Cornwallis Bobus, Member of Council) . all these 
iplendours were there. As carriage after carnage drove up 
:rom Calcutta, they were met at Rummun Loll’s gate by 
ghastly weeping servant^ who announced their master’s 
demise. 

On the next day the Bank at Calcutta was closed ; and the 
lay after, when heavy bills were presented which must be 
paid, although by this time Rummun Loll was not only d 
but buried, and his widows bowling over hb grave, 
innounced throughout Calcutta that but 800 rupe 
left in the treasury of the B. B. C to meet engage 
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retirement to v?hjch, of course, he ^YOU^d betake himself 
when the melancholy proceedings consequent on the bank- 
ruptcy were brought to an end. It was shown that he had 
been egregiously duped in the transaction ; that his credulity 
had cost him and his family a large fortune ; that he had 
given up every penny which belonged to him j that there 
could not be any sort of stain upon his honest reputatioa 
The judge before whom he appeared spoke with feeling and 
regard of the unhappy gentleman ; the lawyer who examined 
him respected the grief and fall of that simple old man. 
Thomas Newcome took a little room near the court where 
his affairs and the affairs of the company were adjudged; 
lived with a frugality which never was difficult to him ; and 
once, when perchance I met him in the City, avoided me, 
with a bow and courtesy that was quite humble though proud, 
and somehow inexpressibly touching to me. Fred Bayham 
was the only person whom he admitted. Fred always faith-, 
fully insisted upon attending him in and out of court. J. J. 
came to me immediately after he heard of the disaster, eager 
. to place all his savings at the service of his friends. Laura 
and I came to London, and were urgent wth similar offers. 
Our good friend declined to see any of us. F. B., again, 
with tears trickling on his rough cheeks, and a break in his 
voice, told me he feared that affairs must be very bad indeed, 
for the Colonel absolutely denied himself a cheroot to smoke. 
Laura drove to his lodgings and took him a box, which was 
held up to him as he came to open the door to my wife’s 
knock by our smiling little boy. He patted the child on his 
golden head and kissed him. My wife wished he would have 
done as much for her ; but he would not, though she owned 
she kissed his hand. He drew it across his eyes and thanked 
her in a very calm and stately manner; but he did not invite 
her within the threshold of his door, saying simply that such 
a room was not a fit place to receive a lady — “ as you ought 
to know very well, Mrs. Smith," he said to the landlady, who 
had accompanied my wife up the stairs. “He will eat 
scarcely anything,” the woman told us — “his meals come 
down untouched ; his candles are burning all night, almost; 
as he sits poring over his papers.” “He was bent— he who 
used to walk so uprightly,” Laura said. He seemed to have 
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grown many years older, and was, indeed, quite a decrepit 
old man. 

" I am glad they haw left Give out of the bankruptcy,” 
the Colonel said to Bayham; it was almost the only time 
when hts voice exhibited any emodon. “ It was very kind 
of them to leave out Clive, poor bc^*, and I have thanked 
the lawyers in court." Those ^ntlemen, and the judge 
himself, were very much moved at this act of gratitude. 
The judge made a very feeling speech to the Colonel when 
he came up for his certificate. He passed very different 
comments on the conduct of the manager of the bank, when 
that person appeared for exammatiorj. He wished that the 
law had power to deal with those gentlemen who had come 
home with large fortunes from India, realized but a few years 
before the bankruptcy. Those gentlemen had known how 
to take cate of themselves very well , and as for the manager, 
is not his wife giving elepnt balls at her elegant house at 
Cheltenham at this very day? 

^Vhat weighed most upon the Colonel’s mind, F. B. 
imagined, was the thought that he had been the means ol 
inducing many poor friends to embark their money m this 
luckless speculation. ^‘Take J J 's money, after he had per* 
suaded old Ridley to place a*®® Indian shares I Good 
God, he and his taroily should rather perish than he would 
touch a farthing of itl" Many fierce words were uttered to 
him by Jlrs. Mackenzie, for instance ; by her angry son-in-law 
at Musselburgh, Jose/s husband , by Mr. Smee, R.A. , and 
two or three Indian officers. fnenHc * • who had 

j ■ ■ These 


Mil wos a letter which came at 
inis time from Honeyman in India, saying that he was doing 
well ; that of course he knew of his benefactor's misfortune ; 
and that he sent a remittance which, i? V., should be annual, 
in payment of his debt to the Colonel, and his good sister at 
Brighton. “On receipt of thh letter," said F. B., “the old 
man was fairly beat ; the letter, with the bill in it, dropped 
out of his hands. He clasped th«n both together, shaking 
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in every limb, and his head dropped down on his breast as 
he said, ‘ I thank my God Almighty for this ! ’ And he sent 
the cheque off to Mrs. Honeyman by the post that night, sir, 
every shilling of it; and he passed his old arm under mine, 
and we went out to Tom’s Coffee House, and he ate some 
dinner for the first time for ever so long, and drank a couple 
of glasses of port wine ; and F. B. stood it, sir, and would 
stand his heart’s blood for that dear old boy.” 

It was on a Monday morning that those melancholy 
shutters were seen over the offices of the Bundelcund Bank 
in Lothbury, which were not to come down until the rooms 
were handed over to some other, and, let us trust, more 
fortunate speculators. The Indian bills had arrived, and- 
been protested in the City on the previous Saturday. The 
Campaigner and Mrs. Rosey had arranged a little party to 
the theatre that evening, and the gallant Captain Goby had 
agreed to quit the delights of the Flag Club, in order to 
accompany the ladies. Neither of them knew what was 
happening in the City, or could account, otherwise than by 
the common domestic causes, for Clive’s gloomy despond- 
ency and his father’s sad reserve. Clive had not been in the 
City on this day. He had spent it, as usual, in his studio, 
by his wife, and not disturbed by the mess-room raillery 
of the Campaigner. They dined early, in order to be in 
time for the theatre. Goby entertained them with the 
latest jokes from the smoking-room at the Flag ; and was in 
his turn amused by the brilliant plans for the season which 
Rosey and her mamma sketched out; the entertainments 
which Mrs. Clive proposed to give ; the ball — she was dying 
for a masked ball — just such a one as that described in the 
Pall Mall Gazette of last week, out of that paper with the 
droll title, the Bengal Hurkani, which the merchant prince, 
the head of the bank, you know, in India, had given at Cal- 
cutta. “ We must have a ball, too,” says Mrs. Mackenzie ; 
“ society demands it of you.” " Of course it does,” echoes 
Captain Goby, and he bethought him of a brilliant circle of 
young fellows from the Flag, whom he would bring in splen- 
did uniform to dance with the pretty Mrs. Clive Newcome. 

After the dinner (they little knew it was to be their last in 
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that fine home), the ladies retired to give a parting kiss to 
baby — a parting look to the toilettes nith which they pro- 
posed to fascinate the inhabitants of the pit and public boxes 
at the Olympic Goby made vigorous play with the claret 
bottle during the brief interval of potation allowed to him— 
le, too, little deeming that he should never drink bumper 
here again ; Clive looking on with the melancholy and silent 
icquiescence which had, of late, been his part in the housc- 
rold- The carriage ivas announced ; the ladies came down 
—pretty capotes on, the lovely Campaigner, Goby vowed, 
looking as young and as handsome as her daughter, by Jove ; 
ind the hall door was opened to admit the two gentlemen 
ind ladies to their carnage, when, as they were about to step 
in, a hansom cab drove up rapidly, in which was perceived 
Thomas Newcome’s anxious face. He got out of the vehicle 
—his own carnage making way for him — the ladies still on 
the steps. **Oh, the pby f 1 forgot,” said the Colonel. 

“Of course we are going to the play, papa," cnes little 
Rosey, wth a gay little tap of her hand. 

“I think you had b«t not,” Cojonel Newcoroe said 
jravely. 


The Colonel for reply bade his coachman dnie to the 
stables, and come for further orders; and, turning to bis 
daughter’s guest, expressed to Captain Goby his regret that 
the proposed party could not take place on that evening, as 
he had matter of very great importance to communicate to his 
family. On heanng these news, and understanding that his 
further company was not desirably the Captain, a man ol / 
great presence of mind, arrested the hansom cabman, who f 
was about to take his departure, and who blithely, knowing 
the Club and its inmates full well, carried off the jolly Captain 
to finish his evening at the Flag 

“Has it come, father?” said Cliv^ with a sure prescience, 
looking in his father’s face. 

TIk ' 

out.’ 

entere 
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bottle stil’ standing amidst the dessert He bade the butli 
retire, who was lingering about the room and sideboard, ar 
only wanted to know whether his master would have dinne 
that was all And, this gentleman having withdrawn. Colon 
Newcome finished his glass of sherry apd broke a biscui 
the Campaigner assuming an attitude of surprise and indign 
tion, whilst Rosey had leisure to remark that papa lopke 
very ill, and that something must have happened. 

' The Colonel took both her hands and drew her towan 
him and kissed her ; whilst Rosey’s mamma, flouncing dov 
on a chair, beat a tattoo upon the table-cloth with her fa; 
“ Something has happened, my love,” the Colonel said ve; 
sadly ; “ you must show all your strength of mind, for a gre 
misfortune has befallen us.” 

“ Good heavens, Colonel ! what is it ? don’t frighten n 
beloved child ! ” cries the Campaigner, rushing towards hi 
darling, and enveloping her in her robust arms. “What C£ 
have happened ? don’t agitate this darling child, sir,” and si 
looked indignantly towards the poor Colonel. 

“ We have received the very worst news from Calcutta— 
confirmation of the news by the last mail, Clivy, my boy.” 

“It is no news lo me. I have ahvays been expecting i 
father,” says Clive, holding do^vn his head. 

“Expecting what? What have you been keeping bac 
from us? In what have you been deceiving us. Colon 
Newcome ? ” shrieks the Campaigner, and Rosey, crying or 
“ O mamma, mamma ! ” begins to whimper. 

“The chief of the bank in India is dead,” the Colon 
went on. “ He has left its affairs in worse than disorde 
We are, I fear, ruined, Mrs. Mackenzie,” and the Colon 
went on to tell how the bank could not open on Mondi 
morning, and its bills to a great amount had already be< 
protested in the City that day. 

Rosey did not understand half these news, or compreher 
the calamity which was to follow; but Mrs. Mackenzi 
rustling in great wrath, made a speech, of which the ang 
gathered as she proceeded, in which she vowed and pr 
tested that her money, which the Colonel, she did not knc 
from 7v/mf motives, had induced her to subscribe, should ti 
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it was not until these three Avere allayed, that Thomas New- 
come was able to continue his sad story, to explain what had 
happened, and what the actual state of the case Avas, and to 
oblige the terror-stricken women at length to hear something 
like reason. 

He then had to tell them, to their dismay,_ that he would 
inevitably be declared a bankrupt in the ensuing week ; that 
the whole of his property in that house, as elsewhere, would 
be seized and sold for the creditors’ benefit j and that his 
daughter had best immediately leave a home where she 
would be certainly subject to humiliation and annoyance. 
■' I would have Clive, my boy, take you out of the country, 
id — and return to me when I have need of him, and shall 
;nd for him,” the father said fondly, in reply to a rebellious 
ok in his son’s face. “ I would have you quit this house 
i soon as possible. Why not to-night? The law blood- 
aunds may be upon us ere an hour is over — at this moment 
ir what I know.” 

At that moment the door-bell ivas heard to ring, and the 
omen gave a scream apiece, as if the bailiffs were actually 
iming to take possession. Rosey went off in quite a series 
f screams, peevishly repressed by her husband, and always 
icouraged by mamma, who called her son-in-law an unfeeling 
retch. It must be confessed that Mrs. Clive Newcome did 
ot exhibit much strength of mind, or comfort her husband 
luch at a moment ivhen he needed consolation. 

From angry rebellion and fierce remonstrance, this pair of 
omen now passed to an extreme terror and desire for in- 
antaneous flight They would go that moment — they ivould 
rap that blessed child up in its shawls, and nurse should 
ike it anywhere— anywhere, poor neglected thing. “My 
unks,” cries Mrs. Mackenzie, “ you know are ready packed, 
am sure it is not the treatment which I have received ; it 
nothing but my du(y and my religion, and the protection 
hich I owe to this blessed, unprotected— yes, unprotected, 
id robbed, and cheated,^ darling child — ^which have made me 
ay a angle day in this house. I never thought I should 
ive been robbed in it, or my darlings lyith their fine fortunes 
img naked on the ivorld. If my Mack ivas here, you never 
ad dared to have done this, Colonel Neivcome — no, never. 
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Thomas Newcome explained to his son the plan which, to 
his mind as he came away from the City after the day’s mis- 
fortunes, he thought it was best to pursue. The women and 
the child were clearly best out of the way. “And you too, 
my boy, must be on duty with them until I send for you, 
which I will do if your presence can be of the least service to 
me, or is called for by — by — our honour,” said the old man 
with a drop in his voice. “You must obey me in this, dear 
Clive, as you have done in everything, and been a good, and 
dear, and obedient son to me. God pardon me for having 
trusted to my own simple old brains too much, and not to 
you who know so much better. You will obey me this . once 
more, my boy — ^you will promise me this,” and the old man 
as he spoke took Clive’s hand in both his, and fondly 
caressed it. 

Then with a shaking hand he took out of his pocket his 
old purse with the steel rings, which he had worn for many 
and many a long year. Clive remembered it, and his father’s 
face how it would beam with delight, when he used to take 
that very purse out in Clive’s boyish days, and tip him just 
after he left school. “ Here are some notes and some gold,” 
he said. “ It is Rosey’s, honestly, Clive dear, her half-yearis 
dividend, for which you will give an order, please, to Sherrick. 
He has been very kind and good, Sherrick. All the servants 
were providentially paid last week — ^there are only the out- 
standing week’s bills out — ^we shall manage to meet those, I 
dare say. And you will see that Rosey only takes away such 
clothes for herself and her baby as are actually necessary, 
won’t you, dear? the plain things, you know — ^none of the 
fineries — they may be packed in a petara or two, and you 
will take them with you — but the pomps and vanities, you 
know, we will leave behind — the pearls and bracelets, and 
the plate, and all that rubbish — and I will make an inventory 
of them to-morrow when you are gone and give them up, 
every rupee’s worth, sir, every ana, by Jove, to the creditors.” 

The darkness had fallen by this time, and the obsequious 
butler entered to light the dining-room lamps. “ You have 
been a very good and kind servant to us, Martin,” says the 
Colonel, making him a low bow, “ I should like to shake you 
by the hand. We must part company now, and I have no 
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doubt you and your fellow-semnts wjII find good places, all 
of you, as you merit, Martin — as you merit Great losses 
have fallen upon out family — vie are ruined, sir, \Te are 
ruined! The great Bundelcund Banking Company has 
stopped payment in India, at»d our branch here must stop on 
Monday. Thank my friends downstairs for their kindness 
to me and my family." Martin bowed in silence with great 
respect He and his comrades in the servants' hall had been 
ejecting this catastrophe quite as long as the Colonel 
himself, who thought he had kept his afhirs so profoundly 
secret 

Clive went up into his women’s apartments, looking with 
but little regret, I dare say, round those cheerless nuptial 
chambers with all thett gaudy fittings , the fine looking- 


and his wife, and his wife’s mother, busily cniaaed with a 
jDultiplIdty of boxes— with flounces, feathers, faJ-Jals^ and 
fin^ which they were stowing away in this trunk and that j 
while the baby lay on its little pmk pillow breathing softly, a 
little pearly fist placed close to its mouth. The aspert of the 

sternly lade her to be silent, and not wake the child. His 
words were not to be questioned when he spoke in that 
manner. "You will take nothing with j’ou, Rosey, but what 
is strictly necessary — only two or three of your plainest dresses, 
and what is required for the boy. \\Tiat is in this trunk?" 
Mrs. Mackenzie stepped forward and declared, and the nurse 
vowed upon her honour, and the lady’s-maid asserted really 
now upon her honour too, that there was nothing but what 
was roost strictly necessary m that trunk, to which affidavits, 
when Clive applied to his wife, she gave a rather timid 
assent 

"^Vhere are the keys of that trunk?” Mrs. 

Mackenzie's exclamation <rf*‘Whal nonsemel” Clive, put- 
ting his foot upon the flio^ dl-covered box, vowed he 
would kick the iid off unless it was instantly opened. Obey- 
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ing this grim summons, the fluttering women produced th 

keys, and the black bos was opened before him. 

The box was found to contain a number of objects whic 
Clive pronounced to be by no means necessary to Ws wife 
and child’s existence. Trinket boxes and favourite littl 
gimcracks, chains, rings, and pearl necklaces, the tiara poc 
Rosey had worn at Court— the feathers and the gorgeov 
train which had decorated the little person — all these wei 
found packed away in this one receptacle; and in anoth< 
box, I am sorry to say, were silver forks and spoons (tl 
butler wisely judging that the rich and splendid electrotyj 
ware might as well be left behind) — all the silver fork 
spoons, and ladles, and our poor old friend the cocoa-m 
tree, which these female robbers would have carried out ( 
the premises. 

Mr. Clive Ncwcome burst out into fierce laughter when 1 
saw the cocoa-nut tree ; he laughed so loud that baby wok 
and his mother-in-law called him a brute, and the nurse ra 
to give its accustomed quietus to the little screaming infan 
Rosey’s eyes poured forth a torrent of little protests, and si 
would have cried yet more loudly than the other baby, hs 
not her husband, again fiercely checking her, sworn with 
dreadful oath that unless she told him the whole truth, “ I 
heavens, she should leave the house with nothing but wh 
covered her.” Even the Campaigner could not make her 
against Clive’s stem resolution, and the incipient insurre 
tion of the maids and the mistresses was quelled by his spin 
The lady’s-maid, a flighty creature, received her wages ar 
took her leave ; but the nurse could not find it in her hea 
to quit her little nursling so suddenly, and accompanif 
Clive’s household in the journey upon which those poor foli 
were bound. ^ Wflrat stolen goods were finally discoven 
when the family reached foreign parts were found in Mi 
Mackenzie’s trunks, not in her daughter’s — a silver filigri 
basket, a few teaspoons, baby’s gold coral, and a costly crii 
son velvet-bound copy of the Hon. Miss Grimstone’s Chun 
Service ; to which articles, having thus appropriated thci 
Mrs. Mackenzie henceforward laid claim as her own. 

So when the packing was done a cab was called to reeci 
the modest trunks of this fugitive family ; the coachman w 
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bidden lo put his horses to again ; and for the last time poor 
Rosey Newcome sqte in her own carriage, to which the 
Colonel conducted her with his courtly old bow, kissing the 
baby as it slept once more unconscious in its nurse’s embrace, 
and bestowing a very grave and polite parting salute upon 
the Campaigner. 

Then Clive and his father entered a cab, on which the 
trunks were borne, and they drove to the Tower Stairs, where 


kouse to watch and to think of his ruined fortunes, and to 
pray that he might have courage under them, that he might 
bear his own fate honourably, and that a gentle one might 
be dealt to those beloved beings for whom his life had been 
sacrificed in vain. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

BEUSAttIUS. 

Whe.v the sale of Colonel New-come’s effects took place, a 
friend of the family bought in, for a few shillings, those two 
swords wWch ‘ ' ' • ’ »- 

chamber, and " ' 

heart to bid. • « 

which had alwaj-s kept its place in the young roan’s studio, 
tt^ether with a lot of his oil sketching^ easels, and piunting 
apparatus, were purchased by the faithful J. J,, who kept 
them until his friend should return to London and reclaim 
them, and who showed the most generous solicitude in 
Clive’s behalf. J. J. was elects of the Royal Academy this 
year, and Clis’e, it was evident, was worl^g hard at the 
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pretty litae piece, called “The Stranded Boat,” got a fair 
place on the Exhibition walls, and, you may be sure, was 
loudly praised by a certain critic in the Pall Mail Gasette, 
The picture was sold on the first day of the Exhibition at the 
price of twenty-five pounds, which the artist demanded ; and 
when the kind J. J. wrote to inform his friend of this satis- 
factory circumstance, and to say that he held the money at 
Clive’s disposal, the latter replied with many expressions of 
sincere gratitude, at the same time begging him directly to 
for^vard the money, with our old friend Thomas Newcome’s 
love, to Mrs, Sarah Mason, at Newcome. But J. J. never in- 
formed his friend that he himself was the purchaser of the 
picture ; nor was Clive made acquainted with the fact until some 
time afterwards, when he found it hanging in Ridley’s studio. 

I have said that we none of us were aware at this time 
what was the real state of Colonel Newcome’s finances, and 
hoped that, after giving up every shilling of his . property 
which was confiscated to the creditors of the bank, he had 
still, from his retiring pension and military allowances, at 
least enough reputably to maintain him. On one occasion, 
having business in the City, I there met Mr, Sherrick. 
Affairs had been going ill with that gentleman ; he had been 
let in terribly, he informed me, by Lord Levant’s insolvency, 
having had large money transactions with his lordship. 
“There’s none of them so good as old Newcome,” Mr, 
Sherrick said rvith a sigh; “that was a good one — that was, 
an honest man if ever I saw one — with no more guile; and 
no more idea of business, than a baby. Why didn’t he t^e 
ray advice, poor old cove? — ^he might be comfortable now. 
Why did he sell away that annuity, Mr. Pendennis ? I got 
it done for him when nobody else perhaps could have got it. 
done for him — for the security ain’t worth twopence if New- 
come wasn’t an honest man ; but I Imow he is, and would 
rather starve and eat the nails off his fingers than not keep 
to his word, the old trump. And when he came to me, a 
good two months before the smash of the bank, which I 
knew it, sir, and saw that it must come~when he came and 
raised three thousand, pounds to meet them d — d election- 
eering bills, having to pay lawyere, commission, premium, 
Iife-insurance-:yo« know the whole game, Mr. P.— I as good 
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as went down on my knees to him — I did — aV the’Nonh and 
South American Coffee-house, where he was to meet the 
party about the money, and said, ‘Colonel, don't raise it; I 
tell you, let it stand over — Jet jt ^ in along with the hank- 


mission — ^1 would, by Jove — only times is so bad, and that 
rascal Levant has let me in. It went to my heart to take 
the old cock’s money , but it’s gone — that and es-er so much 
more-^-and Lady ^Vhitllesea’s chapel too, Mr. P. Hang that 
young Levant ! ” 

Squeezing my hand after this speech, Sherrick ran across 
the street after some other capitalist who was entering the 
Dlddlesex Insurance OfBc^ and left me very much gneved 
and dismayed at finding that my worst fears in regard to 
Thomas Newcome were confirmed Should w« confer with 
his wealthy family respecting the Colonel’s impoverished 
condition? Was nis brother Hobson Newcome aware of it? 
As for Sir Barnes, the quarrel between him and his uncle 
had ^n too fierce to admit of hopes of relief from that 
quarter. Barnes had been put to very heavy expenses ia the 
first contested election; had come forward again immediately 
on his uncle’s resignation, but again had been beaten by a 
more liberal candidate bb quondam former friend, hir. 
Higg — who formally declared against Sir Barnes, and who 
drove him finally out of the iepr«entation of Newcome. 

*■ - - Colonel New- 

^ work — nearly 

i seventy years old. “Oh, why did those cruel academicians 
[F refuse-CIive’s pictures?" cries Laura. “I have no patience 
» with them. Had the pictures been exhibited, I know who 
I might have bought them ; but that is vain now. He would 
i3 suspect at once, and send her money away. O Pen 1 why, 
e why didn’t he come when I wrote that letter to Brussels?* 

1 From persons so poorly endowed with money as oureelres, 
i any help, but of the merest temporary nature, was out of the 
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kind of j-ou. Is not this a pret^ drawing-room to receive 
our friends in ? we have not many of them now. Boy and 
I come and sit here for hours eveiy day. Hasn’t he grown 
a fine boy? He can say several wori^ now, sir, and can 
walk surprisingly well Soon he vrill be able to walk with 
his grandfather, and then Mane trill not hate the trouble to 
wait upon either of us.” Be repeated this sentiment in his 
pretty old French, and turning with a bow to Marie. TTie 
girl said Monsieur knew very well that she did not desire 
better than to come out with baby ; that it was better than 
staying at home, fardieu ; and, the clock sinking at this 
moment, she rose up with her child, crying out that it was 
time to return, or Madame would scold. 

“ Mrs. Mackenzie has rather a short temper," the Colonel 
said, with a gentle smile. “ Poor thing, she has had a great 
deal to bear in consequence. Pen, of my imprudence. I am 
glad you never took shares m our bank. I should not be so 
glad to see you as I am now, if I had brought losses upon 
you as I have upon so many of my fnends.” I, for my part, 
trembled to hear that the good old man was under the 
domination of the Campaigner. 

" Bayham sends me the paper regularly; he is a very kind 
faithful creature. How glad I am that he has got a snug 
berth in the City ! His company really prospers, 1 am happy 
to think, unlike some companies you know of. Pen. I have 
read your two speeches, sir, and Qive and I liked them very 
much. The poor boy works all day at bis pictures. You 
know he has sold one at the Exhibition, which has given us 
a great deal of heart — and he has completed two or three 
more — and I am sitting to him now for — what do you think, 
sir? for Belisanus. IVill you give Belbanus and the Obolus 
kind word ? ” 

“ My dear, dear old friend,” I said in great emotion, “d 
you will do me the kindness to take my obolus, or to use my 
services in any Way, you will give me more pleasure than ever 
I had from your generous bounties in old days. Look, sir, 
I Wear the watch which you gave me when you went to 
India. Hid you not tell me then to look over Clive and 
serve him if I could? Can't 1 serve him now?" and I 
on further in this strain, asseverating with great warmth 
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truth that .my. vrffe’s affection and my own were most sincere 
for both of them, and that our pride would be to be able to 
help such dear friends. , . 

The Colonel said I had a- good heart,,and my wife had, 

though— though He did not finish this sentence, but I 

could interpret it without need of its completion. My wife 
and the two ladies of Colonel Newcome’s family never could 
be friends, however much my poor Laura tried to be inti- 
mate wth these women. Her very efforts at intimacy caused 
a frigidity and hauteur which Laura could not overcome. 
Little Rosey and her mother set us down as two aristocratic 
personages ; nor for our parts were we very much disturbed 
at this opinion of the Campaigner and little Rosey. 

I talked with the Colonel for half an hour or more about 
his affairs, which indeed were very gloomy, and Clive’s pros- 
pects, of which he strove to present as cheering a view as 
possible. He was obliged to confirm the news which Sherrick 
had given me, and to own, in fact, that all his pension was 
swallowed up by a payment of interest and life insurance for 
sums which he had been compelled to borrow. How could 
he do othenvise than meet his engagements ? Thank God, 
he had Clive’s full approval for what he had done ; had com- 
municated the circumstance to his son almost immediately 
after it took place, and that was a comfort to him — ^an immense 
comfort. “ For the women are very angry,” said the poor 
Colonel. “You see they do not understand the laws of honour, 
at least as we understand them ; and perhaps I was wrong in 
hiding the truth, as I certainly did, from Mrs, Mackenzie ; but 
I acted for the best — I hoped against hope that some chance 
might turn in our favour. God knows, I had a hard task 
enough in wearing a cheerful face for months, and in follow- 
ing my little Rosey about to her parties and balls ; but poor 
Mrs. Mackenzie has a right to be angry, only I wish my little 
girl did not side with her mother so entirely, for the loss of 
her affection gives me great pain.” 

So it w’as as I suspected. The Campaigner ruled over 
this family, and added to .all their distresses by her intolerable 
presence and tyranny.,, -“^Vhy, sir,” I ventured to ask, “if, 
as I gather from you— and I remember,” I added with a laugh, 
“certain battles royal which Clive described to me in old 
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days~if you and the Campai— Mrs.^ Mack^e ‘do hoi agree, 
why should she continue to Jive with you, when you would 
all be so much happier apart?** 

“She has a ri^l to live in the house," says the Colonel ; 
“ it is I who have no right in it I am a poor* old pensioner, 
don’t you see, subsisting on Rosey’s bounty. We live on the 
fumdted & year secured to hec at her tnamage j and Mrs. 
Mackenzie has her forty pounds of pension, which she adt^ 
to the common stock. It is I who have made away with 
every shilling of Rose/s ^17,000, God help mel and with 
j£t,Soo of her mother’s. tThey put their little means to- 
gether, and they keep us— me and Clive. >Vhai can wc do 
for a living? Great God) what can we do? Why, 1 am 
so useless that even when my poor boy earned ^£'25 for his 
picture, I felt we were bound to send it to Sarah Mason ; and 
you may fancy, when this came to Mrs. Afackenrie's ears, 
what a life my boy and I led I have never spoken of these 
things to any mortal soul-— I even don’t speak of them with 
Clive ; but seeing your kind honest face has made me talk 
—you must pardon tny garrulity— I am growing eld, Arthur. 
This poverty and these quarreh have b^ten my ^irit down 
—there, I shall talk on this subject no more. I wish, sir, I 
could ask you to dine with us, but "—and here he smiled— 
“ we must get the leave of the higher powers." 


Mrs. Mackenrie and her daughter. Rosey blushed up a little 
— looked at her mamma— and then greeted me with a hand 
and a curtsy. The Campaigner also saluted me in a majestic 
but amicable marmer, made no objection even to my entering 
her apartments and seeing condition to which they were 
reduced: this phrase was uttered with particular emphasis 
and a significant look towards the Colonel,_who bowed his 
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me to dine and partake, if so fashionable a gentleman would 
condescend to partake, of a humble exile’s fare. No fare was 
perhaps very pleasant to me in company with that woman ; 
but I wanted to see my dear old Clive, and gladly accepted 
his voluble mother-in-law’s not disinterested hospitality. She 
beckoned the Colonel aside ; whispered to him, putting 
something into his hand; on which he took his hat and 
went away. Then Rosey was dismissed upon some other 
pretext, and I had the felicity to be left alone with Mrs. 
Captain Mackenzie. 

She instantly improved the occasion, and with great eager- 
ness and volubility entered into her statement of the present 
affairs and position of this unfortunate family. She described 
darling Rosey’s delicate state, poor thing — nursed with ten- 
derness and in the lap of luxury — brought up with every deli- 
cacy and the fondest mother — never knowing in the least how 
to take care of herself, and likely to fall down and perish 
unless the kind Campaigner were by to prop and protect her. 
She was in delicate health — very delicate — ordered cod-liver 
oil by the doctor. Heaven knows how he could be paid for 
those expensive medicines out of the pittance which the im- 
pmdence — the most culpable and designing imprudence, and 
extravagance, and folly of Colonel Newcome had reduced 
them ! Looking out from the window as she spoke, I saw — ^^ve 
both saw — the dear old gentleman sadly advancing towards 
the house, a parcel in his hand. Seeing his near approach, 
and that our interview was likely to come to an end, Mrs. 
Mackenzie rapidly whispered to me that she knew I had 
a good heart — that I had been blest by Providence with 
a fine fortune, which I knew how to keep better than some 
folks — and that if, as no doubt was my intention — for with 
what other but a charitable view could I have come to see 
them — “and most generous and noble was it of you to come, ; 
and I always thought it of you, Mr. Pendennis, whatever other * 
people said to the contrary,”— if I proposed to give them 1 1 
relief, which was most needful— and for which a mother’s ! 
blessings would follow me— let it be to her, the Campaigner, M 
that my loan should be confided ; for as for the Colonel, he i; 
is not fit to be trusted with a shilling, and has already flung j, 
away immense sums upon some old woman he keeps in the 
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country, leaving his darling Roscy without the actual neces- 
saries of life. 

The woman’s greed and rapacity — ^the flattery with Vihich 
she chose to belabour me at dinner, so choked and dis- 
gusted me, that 1 could hardly swallow the meal, though 
my poor old fnend had been sent out to purchase a pate 
from the pastry-cook’s for my espedal refection. Clive was 
not at the dinner. He seldom returned till late at night 
on sketching days. Neither hb wife nor his mother-in-law 
seemed much to miss him ; and seeing that the Campaigner 
engrossed the entire share of the ojnversation, and proposed 
not to leave me for five minutes alone with the Colonel, I 
took leave rather speedily of my entertainers, leaving a 
message for Clive, and a prayer that he would come and 
see me at my hotel. 


chapter XXXV. 

IN WHICH DELJSaRIUS RETURNS FROM EXILE. 

I WAS sitting in the dus,k in my room at the Hotel des Bams, 

when the visitor for ' •• t...j — j.v:. 

the person of Clive, 

and a shaggy_ beard, • 

of painter to assume 

warm, and our talk, which extended far into the night, very 
friendly and confidential. If 1 make my readers confidants 
in Mr. Clive’s private afiatrs, I ask my friend’s pardon for 
narrating his history m their behoof The world had gone 
very ill with my poor Clive, and I do not think that the 
pecuniary losses which had visited him and his father 
afflicted him near so sorely as the state of his home. In 
a pique with the woman be loved, and from that generous 
weakness which formed part of his character, and which 
led him to acquiesce in most wishes of his good father, the 
young man had gratified 'the darling desire of the Colonel’s 
heart, and taken the wife whom his two old friends brought 
to him. Rosey, who was also, as we have shown, of a v 
obedient and ductile nature, had acquiesced gladly en 
in her mamma’s opinion that she was in love with th 
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and handsome young Clive, and accepted him for better c 
worse. So undoubtedly would this good child have accept© 
Captain Hoby, her previous adorer, having smilingly proir 
ised fidelity to the Captain at church, and have made a ver 
good, happy, and sufficient little wife for that officer — ha 
not mamma commanded her to jilt him. What wonder. tha 
these elders should wish to see their two dear young one 
united ? They began with suitable age, money, good temp© 
and parents’ blessings. It is not the first time that with a 
these excellent helps to prosperity and happiness a marriag 
has turned out unfortunately — a pretty, tight ship gone t 
wreck that set forth on its voyage with cheers from the shon 
and every prospect of fair wind and fine weather. 

We have before quoted poor Clive’s simile of the shoes wit 
which his good old father provided him — as pretty a little pa 
of shoes as need be, only they did not fit the wearer. ] 
they pinched him at first, how they blistered and torture 
him now I If Clive was gloomy and discontented even whe 
the honeymoon had scarce waned, and he and his family sat 
at home in state and splendour under the boughs of th 
famous silver cocoa-nut tree, what was the young man’s cor 
dition now in poverty, when they had no Jove along wit 
a scant dinner of herbs; when his mother-in-law gnidge 
each morsel which his poor old father ate ; when a vulgai 
coarse-minded woman pursued with brutal sarcasm an 
deadly rancour one of the tenderest and noblest gentleme 
in the world ; when an ailing wife, always under some one 
domination, received him with helpless hysterical cries an 
reproaches ; when a coarse female tyrant, stupid, obstinah 
utterly unable to comprehend the son’s kindly genius or th 
father’s gentle spirit, bullied over both, using the intolerabl 
undeniable advantage which her actual wrongs gave her t 
tyrannize over these t^vo wretched men ! He had neve 
heard the last of that money which they had sent to Mr 
Mason, Clive said. When the knowledge of' the fact cam 
to the Campaigner’s ears, she raised such a storm as almo; 
killed the poor Colonel and drove his son half mad. Sh 
seized the howling infant, vowing that its unnatural ■ fathe 
and grandfather^ were bent upon starving it ; she console 
and sent Rosey into hysterics; she took the outlawed parso 
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to whose church th^ wen^ and the choke society of bank- 
rupt captains, captains’ ladi'e^ fugitive stockbrokers' wives, 
and djngy frequenters of billiard-rooms, and refugees from 
the Bench into her counsels; and in her daily visits amongst 
these personages and her walks on the pier, whither she 
trudged with poor Rosey in her train, Mrs. Mackenrie made 
known her own wrongs and her daughter's — showed how the 
Colonel, having robbed and cheatttJ them previously, was 
now living upon them, insomuch that Mrs. Bolter, the 
levanting auctioneer’s wife, would not make the poor old 
roan a bow when she met him ; that Mrs. Captain Kitely, 
whose husband had lain for seven years past in Boulogne 
jail, ordered her son to cut Clive; and when, the child 
being sick, the poor old Colonel went for arrowroot to the 
chemist’s, young Snooks, the apothecary’s assistant, refused 
to allow him to take the powder away without previously 
depositing the money. 

ITrt T'KAfV,.,# ITTl 


said, and the good man owned, as be ate his scanty crusty 
and bowed his noble old head in silence under that cowardly 
persecution. 


the noblest heart that ever beat— the tomb and prison of a 
gallant warrior who had ridden in twenty battles — -whose 
course through life had been a bounty wherever it had 
passed — whose name had been followed by blessings, and 
whose career was to end here — here — in a mean room, in 
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man lived, Clive said. Some of the woman’s taunts ar 
jibes, as he could see, struck his father so that he gasped ar 
started back as if some one had lashed him mth a whi 
“ He would make away with himself,” said poor Clive, ‘‘ b 
he deems this is his punishment, and that he must bear it i 
long as it pleases God. He does not care for his own losse 
as far as they concern himself ; but these reproaches of Mi 
Mackenzie, and some things which were said to him in tl 
Bankruptcy Court by one or two widows of old friends, wl 
were induced through his representations to take shares 
that infernal bank, have affected him dreadfully. I he 
him lying awake and groaning at night, God bless hir 
Great God ! what can I do — ^what can I do ? ” burst o 
the young man, in a dreadful paroxysm of grief. “ I hai 
tried to get lessons j I went to London on the deck of 
steamer, and took a lot of drawings \rith me ; tried pictut 
dealers, pawnbrokers, Jews — Moss, whom you may remer 
ber at Gandish’s, and who gave me, for forty-two dra^ving 
;^i8. I brought the money back to Boulogne. It w 
enough to pay the doctor, and bury our last poor little det 
baby. Tenec, Pen, you must give me some supper ; I hm 
had nothing all day but a /cm at dcu.v sous. I can’t stand 
at home. My heart’s almost broken; you must give n 
some money, Pen, old boy. I know you will. I thoug 
of WTiting to you, but I wanted to support myself, you se 
When I went to London with the dra\rings, I tried George 
chambers, but he was in the country'. I saw Crackthor] 
on the street, in O.xford Street ; but I could not face him, ar 
bolted down Hanway Yard. I tried, and I could not a; 
him, and I got the;^iS from Moss that day, and came hon 
with it” 

Give him money ? of course I would give him money — n 
dear old friend ! And as an alterative and a wholeson 
shock to check that burst of passion and grief in which tl 
poor fellow indulged, I thought fit to break into a very fieri 
and angry invective on my own part, which sen'ed to di 
guise the extreme feeling of pain and pity that I did n 
somehow choose to exhibit. I rated Clive soundlj’, ar 
taxed him ryith unfriendliness and ingratitude for not havii 
sooner applied to friends who would think shame of ther 
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selves whilst he was in need. ^Vhateve^ he wanted was his 
as much as mine. I could not understand how the necessity 
of the family should, in truth, be so extreme as he described 
it, for after all many a poor family lived upon very much 
less ; but I uttered none of these objections, checking them 
with the thought that Clive, on his first arri%-al at Boulogne, 
entirely ignorant of the practice of economy, might have im- 
prudently engaged in expenses which had reduced him to 
this present destitution.* 

I took the liberty of asking about debts, and of these 
Clive gave me to understand there were none — at least none 
of his or his father’s contracting. “ If we were too proud to 
borrow — and I think we were wrong. Pen, my dear old boy ; 
I think we were wong now — at least we were too proud to 
owe. My colourman takes his bill out in drawings, and I 
think owes me a trifle. He got me some lessons at fifty 
sous a ticket— a pound the ten — from an economical swell 
svho has taken a chateau here, and has two flunkies in livery. 
He has four daughters who take advantage of the lessons, 
and screws ten per cent, upon the poor celourman’s pencils 
and drawing paper. It’s pleasant work to give the lessons to 
the children, and to be patronized by the swell ; and not ex- 
pensive to him, is it, Pen ? But 1 don’t mind that, if I could 
but get lessons enough , for, you see, besides our expenses 
her^ we must have some more money, and the dear old 
governor would die outright if poor old Sarah Mason did not 
get her;^ 5 o a year 

And now there arrived a plentiful supper, and a bottle ol 
good wine, of which the giver was not sorry to partake after 
the meagre dinner at three o’clock to which I had been 
invited by the Campaigner. And it was midnight when I 
walked back with my friend to his house in the upper town, 
ai)d all the' stars of heaven were shining cheerily, and my 
dear Clive’s face wore an eepresston of happiness such as I 
remembered in old days, as we shook hands and parted with 
a “ God bless you.” 

• I did not know at the time that Mk Mackenxie had taken entire 
superintendence of the family treasury, and that this exemplary woman 
was putting away, as she had done previoosly, sundry hllle sums to meet 
rainy days. 
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To Clive’s friend, revoMng these things in his mind as he 
lay in one of those most snug and comfortable beds at thi 
excellent H6tel des Bains, it appeared that this town o 
Boulogne was a very bad market for the artist’s talents ; ■ anc 
that he had best bring them to London, where a score of ole 
friends would assuredly be ready to help him._ And if th( 
Colonel, too, could be got away from the domination of th( 
Campaigner, I felt certain that the dear old gentleman couh 
but profit by his leave of absence. My wife and I at thii 
time inhabited a spacious old house in Queen’s Square 
Westminster, where there was plenty of room for father anc 
son. I knew that Laura would be delighted to welcomi 
these guests — may the mfe of every’ worthy gentleman wh( 
reads these pages be as ready to receive her husband’s friends 
— it was the state of Rosey’s health, and the Campaigner’: 
authority and permission, about which I was in doubt, ant 
whether this lady’s nvo slaves would be allowed to go away. 

These cogitations kept the present biographer long awake 
and he did not breakfast next day until an hour before noon 
I had the coffee-room to myself by chance, and my meal wa 
not yet ended when the waiter announced a lady to visit Mr 
Bendennis, and Mrs. Mackenzie made her appearance. Nt 
signs of care or poverty were 'V’isible in the attire or counte 
nance of the buxom widow. A handsome bonnet decoratec 
within with a profusion of poppies, bluebells, and ears o 
com; a jewel on her forehead, not costly, but splendid ii 
appearance, and glittering artfully over that central spot fron 
which her vavy chestnut hair parted to cluster in ringlet 
round her ample cheeks ; a handsome India shawl, smar 
gloves, a nch silk dress, a neat parasol of blue with pali 
yellow lining, a multiplicity of glittering rings, and a ver 
splendid gold watch and chain, which I remembered in fot 
mer days as hanging round poor Rosey’s white neck — al 
these adornments set off the widow’s person, so that yoi 
might have thought her a wealthy cxipitalisfs lady, and neve 
could have supposed that she was a poor, cheated, ruined 
robbed, unfortunate Campaigner. 

Nothing could be more gracious than the acaieil of thi: 
lady.^ She paid me many handsome compliments abou 
my literary works, asked most affectionately for dear Mrs 
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PetidennU and the dear diQdren, and then, as I expected, 
comirg to business, contrasted the happiness and genteel 
positicn of my wife and totly with the rnisery and strongs 
of her own^ blessed child and grandson. She never could 
call that child by the odious name which he received at his 
baptism. I knew what bitter reasons she had to dislike the 
name ofTbomas Newcome. 

She ^in rapidly enumerated the wrongs she had received 
at the hwds of that gentleman ; mentioned the vast sums ol 
mon^ out of which she and her soul's darling had been 
trick^ by that poor, muddle-headed creature, to say no 
worse of him 5 and desenhed finally their present pressing 
need. The doctors, the bunal, Rosey’s dehcate condition, 
the cost of sweetbreads, calPs-foot jelly, and cod-liver oil, 
were again passed in a rapid calculation before me ; and she 
ended her speech by expressing her gratification that I had 
attended to her advice of the previous day, and not given 
Dive Newcome a direct loan ; that the family wanted it the 

f ...n.J .!..»* ri.y. 

obvious — nam*ely,'that Mr. Pendennis should administer a 
donation to herself. 

1 had brought but a small sum of money in my pocket- 
book, though Mrs. Mackenzie, intimate with bankers, and 
having, thank Heaven, in spite of all her misfortunes, the 
Utmost confidence of alt her tradesmen, hinted a perfect 
willingness on her part to accept an order upon her fnends, 
Hobson Brothers of Londoru 

This direct thrust 1 gently and smilingly parried by asking 
»!.» oa-iTv-wpH t\ opnflprnan who had 

; ■ ■ ' . ■ ’imesi 

■ ' ■ ■ • • H • • con- 

■ ■ any 

other bankers. Her countenance fell at this remark, not 
was her cheerfulness much improved by the tender of one o{ 
the two bank-notes which then happened to^ in my pos- 
session. I said that I had a use for the remammg note, and 
that it would not be more than sufficient to pay my 
bill and the expenses of my patty back to Ixmdon. 
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My party? I had here to divutge, vdih some little trepi- 
dation, the plan which I had been making overnight; to 
explain how I thought that Clive’s great talents were wasted 
at Boulogne, and could only find a proper market in Lon- 
don ; how I was pretty certain, through my connection with 
booksellers, to find some advantageous employment for him, 
and would have done so months ago had I known the state 
of the case ; but I had believed, until within a very few days 
since, that the Colonel, in spite of his bankruptc)', was still 
in the enjoyment of considerable military pensions. 

This statement, of course, elicited from the widow a num- 
ber of remarks not complimentary to my dear old Colonel. 
He might have kept his pensions had he not bep a fool ; 
he was a baby about money matters — misled himself and 
everybody — was a log in the house, etc., etc., etc. 

I suggested that his annuities might possibly be put into 
some more satisfactory shape ; that I had trustworthy lawyers 
vfith whom I would put him in communication ; that be bad 
‘ best come to London to see to these matters ; and that my 
wife liad a large house, where she would most gladly enter- 
tain the two gentlemen. 

This I said with some reasonable dread, fearing, in the 
first place, her refusal ; in the second, her acceptance of the 
invitation with a proposal, as our house was large, to come 
herself, _ and inhabit it for a while. Had I not seen that 
Campaigner arrive for a month at poor James Binnie’s house 
in Fitzroy Square, and stay there for many years? Was I 
not aware that when she once set her foot in a gentleman’s 
establishment, terrific battles must ensue before she could be 
dislodged? Had she not once been routed by Clive? and 
was she not now in command and possession ? Do I not, 
finally, know something of the world ; and have I not a 
weak, easy temper? I protest it was with terror that I 
awaited the wdow’s possible answer to my proposal. 

To my great relief, she expressed the utmost approval ol 
both my plans. I was uncommonly kind, she was sure, tc 
interest myself about the two gentlemen, and for her blessed 
Rosey's sake a fond mother thanked me. It was most ad- 
visable that Clive should earn some money by that horrid 
profession which he had chosen to adopt— /radl; s/ie called 
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The boa constrictor had fascinated him' too : the lash of 
that woman at home had cowed that helpless, gentle, noble 
spirit.' As I looked at the head so upright and manly, now 
so beautiful and resigned, the year of his past life seemed to 
pass before me somehow in a flash of thought. I could fancy- 
the accursed tyranny, the dumb acquiescence, the brutal 
jeer, the helpless remorse, the sleepless nights of pain and 
recollection, the gentle heart lacerated with deadly stabs, 
and the impotent hope. I own I burst into a sob at the 
sight, and thought of the noble, sufiering creature, and hid 
my face and turned away. 

He sprang up, releasing his hand from the child’s, and 
placing it — the kind, shaking hand — on my shoulder. 
“IVhat is it, Arthur, my dear boy?” he said, looking wist- 
fully in my face, “No bad news from home, my dear? 
Laura and the children well ? ” 

The emotion was mastered in a moment I put his arm 
under mine, and as we slowly sauntered up and down the 
sunny walk of the old rampart, I told him how I had come 
with special commands from Laura to bring him for a while 
to stay with us, and to settle his business, which I was sure 
had been woefully mismanaged, and to see whether we could 
not find the means of getting some little out of the wreck of 
the property for the boy yonder. 

At first Colonel Newcome would not hear of quitting 
Boulogne where Rosey would miss him — he was sure she 
would want him— but before the ladies of his family, to 
whom we presently returned, Thomas Newcome’s resolution 
was quickly recalled. He agreed to go ; and Clive coming 
in at this time was put in possession of our plan, and gladly 
acquiesced in it On that very evening I came with a car- 
riage to conduct my two friends to the steamboat Their 
little packets were made and ready. There was no pretence 
of grief at parting on the women’s side; but Marie, the little 
inaid, with Boy in her arms, cried sadly ; and Clive heartily 
embraced the child ; and the Colonel, going back to give it 
one more kiss, drew out of his neckcloth a little gold brooch 
which he wore, and which, trembling, he put into Marie’s 
hand, bidding her take good care of Boy till his return. 
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’ "She is a good girl— a most fiuthfuJ, attached giil, Arthur, 
do ycrx see?" the kind old gentleman said; "and 1 had no 
money to give her— not one «ngle rupee." 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

IK TiTlICK CUVE EEGIKS THE i«rORLtli, 

We are ending oar history, and yet poor Clire b hot be- 
ginning the world He has to earn the bread which he 
eats faencetbrth *, and as I saw his labours, his trials, and his 
disappointments, I coidd not but compare bU calling with 


m&tts are set forth with great .j... < * t 

great truth, by those who speak of us ; but th^ axe ad- 
vantages belonging to oto- trade which are passed over, I 
think, by some of those who exerdse it and describe it, and 
for which, in striking the balance of our accounts, we are not 
always duly thankful IVe have no patron, so to speak— we 
sit in antechambers no more, waiting the present of a few 
guineas from my lord in return for a fulsome dedication, ll’e 
sell OUT wares to the boot purveyor, between whom and us 
there is no greater obligation than between him and his 
paper-maker or printer. In the great towns in ew country 
immense stores of books are provided for us, with librarians 
to class them, kind attendant* to wail upon us, and comfort- 
able appliances for study. We reqiute scarce any capital 
wherewith to exerdse our trad* IVhat other so-called 
learned profession is equally fortunate? A doctor, for 
example, after carefully and erpensively educating himself, 
roust invest in bouse and furniture^ horsey carnage, and 
men-servants, before the public patlwit will think of calling 
Wm in. I am told that such gentlemen have to coax and 
wheedle dowagers, to humour hypochondriac^ to practise a 
score of little solidary arts Jn «rder to make that of beaV 
tog profitable. How many, many hundreds of pounds 
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i barrister to sink upon his stock-in-trade before his returns 
tre available? There are the costly charges of university 
iducation — the costly chambers in the Inn of Court-— the 
;lerk and his maintenance — the inevitable travels on circuit 
— certain expenses all to be defrayed before the possible 
dient makes his appearance, and the chance of fame or com- 
aetency arrives. The prizes are great, to be sure, in the 
iaw ; but what a prodigious sum the lottery ticket costs ! If 
a man of letters cannot win, neither does he risk so much. 
Let us speak of our trade as we find it, and not be too eager 
in calling out for public compassion. 

The artists, for the most part, do not cry out their woes as 
loudly as some gentlemen of the literary fraternity, and yet 
I think the life of many of them is harder, their chances even 
more precarious, and the conditions of their profession less 
independent and agreeable than ours. I have watched — 
Smee, Esq., R.A., flattering and fa\vning, and at the same 
time boasting and swaggering, poor fellow, in order to secure 
a sitter. I have listened to a Manchester magnate talking 
about fine arts before one of J. J.’s pictures, assuming the 
airs of a painter, and laying down the most absurd laws re- 
specting the art. I have seen poor Tomkins bowing a rich 
amateur through a private view, and noted the eager smiles 
on Tomkins’s face at the amateur’s slightest joke, the sickly 
twinkle of hope in his eyes as Amateur stopped before his 
own picture. I have been ushered by Chipstone’s black ser- 
vant through hall after hall peopled with plaster gods and 
heroes, into Chipstone’s own magnificent studio, where he 
sat longing vainly for an order, and justly dreading his land- 
lord’s call for the rent And seeing how severely these 
gentlemen were taxed in their profession, I have been grate- 
ful for my own more fortunate one, which necessitates cringing 
to no patron ; which calls for no keeping up of appearances ; 
and which requires no stock in trade save the workman’s 
industry, his best ability, and a dozen sheets of paper. 

Having to turn with all his might to his new profession, 
Clive Newcome, one of the proudest men alive, chose to re- 
volt, and to be restive at almost every stage of his training. 
He had a natural genius for his art, and had acquired in his 
desultory way a very considerable skill. His drawing was 
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better than his painting (an opinion which, were my friend 
present, he of course woujd utterly contradict) j his desigrts 
xn_d sketches were far superior to h«s finished compositions. 
His friends presuming to judge of this artist’s qualifications, 
ventured to counsel him accordingly, and were thanked for 
:heir pains in the usual manner. We had, in the first place, 
to bully and browbeat Clive most fiercely before he would 
take fitting lodgings for the execution of those designs which 
ive had in view for him. “IVhy should I take expensive 
odgings?" says Chve, slapping his fist on the table; “I am 
X pauper, and can scarcely afford to live m a ganet. Why 
thould you pay me for drawing your portrait and Laura’s and 
the children? What the deuce does Warrington want with 
the effigy of his grim old mug ? Vou don't want them a bit; 
you only want to give me money. It would be much more 
honest of me to take the money at once and own that lama 
beggar j and I tell you what. Pen— the onljf money which I 
feel I come honestly by is that which is paid me by a little 
prinlseller in Long Acr^ who buys my drawings, one with 
another, at fourteen shillings apiece, and out of whom I can 
earn pretty nearly two hundred a year. I am doing Mad 
Coaches for him, sir, and Charges of Cavalry— the public like 
the hiail Coaches best — on a dark paper — the horses and 
milestones picked out white — yellow dust— cobalt distance, 
•" • ' — ' 


regiment came, like good fellows as they are, anu sent me 
five pounds apiece for their heads ; but I tell you I am 
ashamed to take the money ” Such used to be the tenor of 


from our little ones at hom^ to whom he became greatly 
endeared during his visit to us, and who always hail^ him 
when he came to see us witti smiles and caresses an^-^wet 
infantile welcome. On that day when he went a\w\ 
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rent up and kissed him with tears in her eyes, “ You know 
low long I have been wanting to do it,” this lady said to her 
lusband. Indeed I cannot describe the behaviour of the 
)ld man during his stay with us— his gentle gratitude, his 
iweet simplicity and kindness, his thoughtful courtesy- There 
vas not a servant in our little household but was eager to 
vait upon him. Laura’s maid was as tender-hearted at his 
leparture as her mistress. He was ailing for a short time, 
vhen our cook performed prodigies of puddings and jellies 
;o suit his palate. The youth who held the offices of butler 
md valet in our establishment — a lazy and greedy youth 
vhom Martha scolded in vain — would jump up and leave his 
jupper to carry a message to ou Colonel. My heart is full 
IS I remember the kind words which he said to me at part- 
ing, and as I think that we were the means of giving a little 
lomfort to that stricken and gentle soul. 

Whilst the Colonel and his son stayed with us, letters of 
:ourse passed between Clive and bis family at Boulogne, but 
tny ivife remarked that the receipt of those letters appeared 
to give our friend but little pleasure. They were read in a 
minut^ and he would toss them over to his father, or thrust 
them into his pocket with a gloomy face. “ Don’t you see," 
^oans out Clive to me one evening, “that Rosey scarcely 
ivrites the letters ? or if she does, that her mother is standing 
over her? That woman is the Nemesis of our life, Pen. 
How can I pay her off? Great God ! how can I pay her 
off?” And so having spoken, his head fell between his 
tiands, and as I watched him I saw a ghastly domestic pic- 
ture before me of helpless pain, humiliating discord, stupid 
tyranny. 

What, I say again, are the so-called great ills of life com- 
pared to these small ones ? 

The Colonel accompanied Clive to the lodgings which we 
tiad found for the young artist, in a quarter not far removed 
from the old house in Fitzroy Square, where some happy 
j’ears of his youth had been spent. When sitters came to 
Clive — ^as at first they did in some numbers, many of bis 
early friends being anxious to do him a service— the old 
jentleman was extraordinarily cheered and comforted. rWe 
»uld see by his face that affairs were going on well at the 
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these is to love, and to do kind offices, and devise untiring i ' 
charities; so I would have you to know that though Mr: 
Pendennis was parcits sitontm cidtor et tnfregnejts, Mrs. Laura ; ^ 
found plenty of time to go from Westminster to Bloomsbury, ‘ 
and to pay visits to her Colonel and her Clive, both of whom i j 
she had got to love with all her heart again, now misfortune was 
on them, and both of whom returned her kindness with an 
affection blessing the bestower and the receiver, and making 
the husband proud and thankful whose \vife had earned such 
a noble regard. What is the dearest praise of all to a man — ’ 
his own, or that you should love those whom he loves? I 
see Laura Pendennis ever constant and tender and pure, 
ever ministering in her sacred office of kindness, bestowing . 
love and followed by blessings. Which would I have, think 
you — that priceless crown hymeneal, or the glory of a Tenth 
Edition ? 

Clive and his father had found not only a model friend ; 
in the lady above mentioned, but a perfect prize landlady in i 
their happy lodgings. In her house, besides those apartments 
which Mr. Newcome had originally engaged, were rooms : 
just sufficient to accommodate his wife, child, and servant, 
when they should come to him, with a very snug little upper 
chamber for the Colonel, close by Boy’s nurserj’, where he i 

liked best to be. “ And if there is not room for the Cam- i 

paigner, as you call her,” says Mrs. Laura, -vvith a shrug | 
of her shoulders, “ why, I am very sorry, but Clive must try 
and bear her absence as well as possible. After all, my dear 
Pen, you know he is married to Rosa and not to her mamma ; | 

and so — ^and so I think it -will be quite best that they shall 
have their vi'cmge as before.” 

The cheapness of the lodgings which the prize landlady 
let, the quantity of neat new furniture which she put in, the 
consultations which she had with my wife regarding these 
supplies, were quite singular to me. “Have you pa-wned 
your diamonds, you reckless little person, in order to supply 
all this upholstery?” “No, sir, I have not pawned my 
diamonds,” Mrs. Laura answers; and I was left to think 
(if I thought on the matter at all) that the landlady’s own 
benevolence had provided these good things for Clive. 

For the wife of Laura’s husband was perforce poor, and 
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she ashed me for no mote inon^ at this time than at anv 
other. 

At first, in spite of his grambUng, Clive's affairs looked so 
prosperous and so many sitters came to him from amongst 
his old friends, that I sras half inclined to believe vnth the 
Colonel and my wife that he vras a prodi^ous genius and 
tr. .1 . . t.ja vas for 

ought to 

• ■ the pros- 

perit)'. " Let us see whether the Academy will have his pic* 
tures this j'ear, and what a place they will gn-e him," said 
Ridley. To do him justice, Qive thought far more humbly 
of his compositions than Ridley did. Not a little touching 
was it to us, who had known the young men in former days, 
to see them in their changed positions. It was Ridley, 
whose genius and industry had put him in the nnk of a 
patron — Ridley, the good, indusmous apprentice, who had 
won the prize of his art ; and not one of his many ad- 
mirers saluted his talent and success with such a hearty 
recognition as CUve, whose generous soul knew no envy, 
and who always fired and kindled at the success of hts 
friends. 

^Vhen Mr. Give used to go over to Boulogne from time to 
time to pay his dutiful visits to his wife, the Colonel did not 
accompany his son, but during the latter's absence would 
dine with Mrs. Pendennts. 

Though the preparations were complete in Howland Street, 
and Clive dutifully went over to Boulogne, Mrs. Pendennis 
remarked that he seemed still to hesitate about bringing Ms 
wife to London. 

Upon this Mr. Pendennis observed that some gentlemen 
were not particularly anvions about the sodety of their wives, 
and that this pair were perhaps better apart Upon which 
Mrs. Pendennis, drubbing on the ground with a little foot, 
said, “Nonsense! for shame, Arthur! How can you speak 
so flippantly? Did he not swear before Heaven to love and 
cherish her, never to leave her, sir? Is not his du 0 / his 
ifufy, sir?” (a most emphatic stamp of the foot.) “Is she not 
his for better or forworse?” 

“ Including the Campaigner, m> dear? " says Jfr. . 
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'* Don’t laugh, sir 1 She must come to him. There is no 
room in Howland Street for Mrs. Mackenzie.” 

“You artful, scheming creature! We hare some sppe 
rooms. Suppose we ask Mrs. Mackenzie to come and lire 
with us, my dear ; and we could then have the benefit of Ae 
garrison anecdotes and mess jocularities of your farourite, 
Captain Goby.” 

“ I could never bear the horrid man ! ” cried hirs. Pen- 
dennis. And how can I tell why she disliked him? 

Everything being now ready for the reception of Clive’s 
little family, we counselled our friend to go over to Boulogne 
and bring back his wife and child, and then to make some 
final stipulation with the Campaigner. He saw as well as 
we that the presence and tjvanny of that fatal woman de- 
stroyed his father’s health and spirits ; that the old man knew 
>'i»o peace or comfort in her neighbourhood, and was actually 
■ISastening to his grave under that dreadful and unremitting 
persecution. Mrs. Mackenzie made Clive scarcely less 
wretched than his father : she governed his household, took 
away his weak wife’s allegiance and affection from him, and 
caused the wretchedness of every single person round about 
her. They ought to live apart If she was too poor to sub- 
sist upon her widow’s pension, which, in truth, was but a very 
ssnall pittance, let Clive give up to her say the half of his 
wife’s income of ;^ioo a year. His prospects and prsent 
means of earning money were such that he might afford to 
o without tha* portion of his income ; at any rate, he and 
father won-.?, be cheaply ransomed at that price from 
prison; . ' to this intolerable person. “Go, Clive,” 
“and bring back j'our wife and child, 
py together.” For, you see, those 
we had written over to Mrs. Clive 
would have come rvith the Cam- 

ve like a man of courage — and 
himself to be such in two or 
ossed the water to bring back 
onel agreed to dine at our 
n’s absence. I have said 
old there ; and he was 
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kind enough to say aTtervards that no woman bad made 
him so happy as Laura. We did not tell him — I know not 
from what reticence — that we had advised Qive to offer a 
bribe .of a year to Mrs. Mackenzie, until about a fort- 
night after Clive’s absence, and a week after his return, when 
news came that poor old Itrs. Mason was dead at Newcome, 
whereupon we informed the Colonel that he had another 
pensioner now In the Campaigner. 

Colonel Newcome was thankful that his dear old friend 
had gone out of the world in comfort and without pain. 
She had made a will long since leaving all her goods and 
chattels to Thomas Newcome; but having no money to 
give, the Colonel handed over these to the old lady’s iL'th- 
All attendant Keziah. 

Although many of the Colonel’s old friends had parted 
from him or quarrelled with him in consequence of the ill 
success of the B. B, C, there were two old ladies who yet 
remained faithful to him — Miss Cann, namely, and honest 
little Miss Honeyman of Bnghton, who, when she heard of 
the return to London of her nephew and brother-in-law, 
made a railway journey to the Metropolis (being the Arst 
time she ever engaged in that kind of travelling), rustled into 
Clive’s apartments in Howland Street in her neatest silks, 


dear Colonel was as ignorant as a baby — she gave them &oth 
to understand that she had a little sum at her bankers’ at 
their disposal, and besought the Colonel to remember that 
her bouse was his, and tlut she should be proud and happy 
to receive him as soon and as often and for as long a time 
as he would honour her with his company. “Is not my 
house full of your presents?” cned the stout little old lady. 
“Have I not reason to be grateful to all theNcwcomes — >e^ 
to all the Newcomes ? — for Miss Ethel and her femily have 
come to me every year for months, and I don’t quaml with 
them, and I won’t, although you do, sir. Is not thisjshawl, 
are not these jewels that I wear,” she contmued, pomling 
to those well-lmown ornaments, “my dear Colond’s gift? 
Pid you not relieve my brother Charles in this country and 
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procure for him his place in India? Yes, my dear friend; 
and though you have been imprudent in money matters, mj 
obligations towards you, and my gratitude and my affection, 
are always the same.” Thus Miss Honeyman spoke, with 
somewhat of a quivering voice at the end of her little oration, 
but OTth exceeding state and dignity ; for she believed that 
her investment of two hundred pounds in that unluckj 
B. B. C., which failed for half a million, _ was a sum of con' 
siderable importance, and gave her a right to express hei 
opinion to the Managers. 

Clive came back from Boulogne in a week, as we have 
saidj but he came back without his wife, much to oui 
alarm, and looked so exceedingly fierce and glum %vhen we 
demanded the reason of his return without his family, thal 
we saw wars and battles had taken place, and thought thal 
in this last Continental campaign the Campaigner had beer 
too much for her friend. 

The Colonel, to whom Clive communicated, though witk 
us the poor lad held his tongue, told my wife what hac 
happened — not all the battles, which no doubt raged a1 
breakfast, dinner, supper, during the week of Clive’s visit tc 
'Boulogne, but the upshot of these engagements. Rosey, 
not unwilling in her first private talk with her husband tc 
come to England with him and the boy, showed hersell 
irresolute on the second day at breakfast, when the fird was 
opened on both sides ; cried at dinner, when fierce assaults 
took place, in which Clive had the advantage ; slept soundly, 
but besought him to be very firm, and met the enemy at 
bri^kfast with a quaking heart ; cried all that day, during 
which, pretty well without cease, the engagement lasted, 
and when Clive might have conquered and brought her off; 
but the weather was windy and the sea was rough, and he 
was pronounced a brute to venture on it with a wife ir 
Rosens situation. 

Behind that “ situation ” the widow shielded herself. She 
clung to her adored child, and from that bulwark dischargee 
abuse and satire at Clive and his father. He could not roul 
her out of her position. Having had the advantage on the 
first two or three days, on the four last he was beaten, and 
lost ground in each action. Rosey found that in her situa 
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tion she could not part from her darling aiamma. The 
Campaigner, for her part, averred that she might be reduced 
to beggary; that she might be robbed of her last farthing 
and swindled and cheat^ ; that she might see her daugh- 
ter’s fortune flung away by unprincipled adventurers, and 
her blessed child left without ev'en the comforts of life ; but 
desert her in such a situation she never would — no, never 1 
Was not dear Rose/s health already impaired by the various 
shocks which she had undergone? Did she not require 
every comfort, every attendance? Jfonster! ask the doctorl 
She would stay with her darling child in spite of insult and 
rudeness and vulgarity. (Rosey’s lather was a king’s ofRcer, 
not a company’s officer, thank God ') She would stay as 


— convuisfve sobs— clenched knuckles— flasl^mg ej’es— em- 
braces rapidly clutched— laughs — stamps— snorts, from the 
dishevelled Campaigner— gnndmg teeth— livid fury and 
repeated breakages of Ihe third commandment by Clive— I 
can fancy the whole scene. He returned to London without 
his wife, and when she came she brought Mrs. Alackenzie 
with her. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
founder’s dav at ckev friars. 

Rosey came, bnngfng discord and wretchedness with her, to 
her husband, and the sentence of death or exile to his dear 
old father, all of which we foresaw— all of which Clive’s 
friends would have longed to prevent — all of which were 
inevitable under the circumstances Clive’s domestic aflairs 
were often talked over by our little set. Warnngton and 
F. B, knew of his unhappiness. ^Ve three had strongly 
opined that the women, b«ng together at Boulogne, should 
stay there and live there, Clive sending them over pecuniary 
aid as his means permitted. “They must hate each other 
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pretty well by this time,” growls George Warrington. "'Why 
on earth should they not part?” “^Vhat a Avoman that 
Mrs. Mackenzie is!” cries F. B. “mat an infernal tartar 
and catamaran ! She who was so uncommonly smiling and 
soft-spoken, and such a fine woman, by jingo ! 'WTiat puzzles 
all Avomen are." F. B. sighed, and drormed further reflection 
in beer. 

On the other side, and most strongly advocating Rosey’s 
return to Clive, was Mrs. Laura Pendennis, Avith certain 
arguments for Avhich she had chapter and verse, and against 
which Ave of the separatist party had no appeal. “ Did he 
marry her only for the days of her prosperity ? ” asked Laur^ 
“ Is it right, is it manly, that he should leave her noAv she is 
unhappy, poor little creature? No Avoman had ever more 
need of protection ; and Avho should be her natural guardian 
save her husband? Surely, Arthur, you forget — have you 
forgotten them yourself, sir? — the solemn voavs Avhich Clive 
made at the altar. Is he not bound to his Avife to keep only 
unto her so long as they both shall live, to love her, comfort 
her, honour her, and keep her in sickness and health?” 

“To keep her, yes — but not to keep the Campaigner,” 
cries Mr. Pendennis. “ It is a moral bigamy, Laura, Avhich 
you advocate, you Avicked, immoral young Avoman ! ” 

But Laura, though she smiled at this notion, would not 
be put off from her first proposition. Turning to Clive, Avho 
Avas AArith us, talking over his doleful family circumstances, 
she took his hand and pleaded the cause of right and religion 
Avith sAveet artless fervour. She agreed Avith us that it was 
a hard lot for Clive to bear._ So much the nobler the task, 
and the fulfilment of duty in enduring it. A fcAv months 
too would put an end to his trials. tVhen his child Avas 
born Mrs. Mackenzie Avould take her departure. It would 
even be Clive’s duly to separate from her then, as it now was 
to humour his Avife in her delicate condition, and to soothe 
the poor soul, Avho had had a great deal of ill-health, of mis- 
fortune, and of domestic calamity to wear and shatter her. 
Clive acquiesced AArith a groan, but AAath a touching and 
generous resignation, as we both thought. “She is right, 
Pen,” he said ; “ I think your Avife is always right. I AA'ill tr>’, 
Laura, and bear my part, God help me ! I Avill do my duty, 
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and strive tny best to soothe and gratify my poor dear little 
woman. They wU be making caps and things, and will not 
interrupt ine in my studio. Of nights I can go to Clipstone 
Street and work at the Life. 'Ihcre's nothing like the Life, 
Pen. So you see I shan’t be much at home except at meal- 
times, when by nature 1 shall have my mouth full, and no 
opportunity of quarrelling with poor Mrs. Mack." So he went 
home, followed and cheered by the love and pity of my dear 
wife, and determined stoutly to bear Uris heavy yoke which 
fate had put on him. 

To do Mrs. Mackenzie justice, that lady backed up with 
all her might the statement which my wife bad put forward, 
with a view of soothing poor Qive — namely, that the resi- 
dence of his mother-in-law in his house was only to be 
temporary. "Temporary cries Mrs. Mack (who was kind 
enough to make a call on Mrs. Pendennis, and treat that 
lady to a piece of her mind). '* Do you suppose, madam, 
that it could be otherwise? Do you suppose that worlds 
would induce me to stay in a house where I have received 
such tnaimtnti where, after I and my daughter had been 
robbed of every shilling of our fortune, we are daily insulted 
by Colonel Kewcome and his son ? Do you suppose, ma'am, 
that I do not know that aivc’s friends hate me, and give 
themselves airs, and look down upon my darling child, and 
try and make differences between my sweet Rosey and me — 
Rosey, who might have been dead, or might have been starv- 
ing, but that her dear mother came to her rescue? No, I 
would never stay. I loathe every day that I remain m the 
house. I would rather beg my bread — I would rather sweep 
the streets and starve — though, thank God, I have my pen- 
sion 'as the widow of an officer in Her Majesty’s service, and 
I can live upon that. And of that Colonel Newcome cannot 
rob me ; and when my darling love needs a mother’s care no 
longer, I will leave her. I will shake the dust off my feet 
and leave that house, I will. And Mr. Newcome’s friends 
may then sneer at me and abuse me, and blacken my darling 
child’s heart towards me if they choose. And I thank you, 
Mrs. Pendennis, for all your kindHtsi towards my daughter’s 
family, and for the furniture which you have sent into the 
house, and for the troviU you have taken about our family 
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arrangeinents. It was for this I took the liberty of calling 
upon you ; and I wsh you a very good-morning.” So speak- 
ing, the Campaigner left my wife ; and Mrs. Pendennis en- 
acted the pleasing scene with great spirit to her husband 
afterwards, concluding the whole with a splendid curtsy and 
toss of the head, such as Mrs. Mackenzie performed as her 
parting salute. 

Our dear Colonel had fled before. He had acquiesced 
humbly with the decree of fate, and, lonely, old, and beaten, 
marched honestly on the path of duty. It was a great bless- 
ing, he mote to us, to him to think that in happier days and 
during many years he had been enabled to benefit his kind 
and excellent relative. Miss Honeyman. He could thank- 
fully receive her hospitality now, and claim the kindness and 
shelter which this old friend gave him. No one could be 
more anxious to make him comfortable. The air of Brighton 
did him the greatest good ; he had found some old friends, 
some old Bengalees there, with whom he enjoyed himself 
greatly, etc. How much did we, who knew his noble spirit, 
believe of this story ? To lis Heaven had awarded health, 
happiness, competence, loving children, united hearts, and 
modest prosperity. To yonder good man, whose long life 
shone with benefactions, and whose career was but kindness 
and honour, fate decreed poverty, disappointment, separation, 
a lonely old age. We bowed our heads, humiliated at the 
contrast of his lot and ours, and prayed Heaven to enable 
us to bear our present good fortune meekly, and our evil 
days, if they should come, mth such a resignation as this 
good Christian showed. 

I forgot to say that our attempts to better Thomas New- 
come’s money affairs were quite in vain, the Colonel insisting 
upon paying over every shilling of his military allowances 
and retiring pension to the parties from whom he had 
borrowed money previous to his bankruptcy. “Ah ! what a 
good man that is,” says Mr. Sherrick, with tears in his eyes ; 
“ what a noble fellow, sir ! He would die rather than not 
pay every farthing over. _ He’d starve, sir, that he would. 
The money .ain’t mine, sir, or if it was, do you think I’d 
take it from the poor old boy? No, sir ; by Jove I honour 
and reverence him more now he ain’t got a shilling in his 
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p(5cket, than ever I did when we thought he was a-roUing in 
tnoney.” 

My wife made one or two efforts at Samaritan visits in 
Howland Street, but was received by Mrs. Clive with such 
atfaint welcome, and by the Catni«igner with so grim a 
coMntenance, so many sneers, mrvnendocs, \nsvslts almost, that 
Laura's chanty was beaten back, and she c^ed to press 
good offices thus thanklessly received. If Clive came to 


true, but work sufficient. He was reserved, uncommunica- 
tive, unlike the frank Clive of former times, and oppressed 
by his circumstances, as it was easy to see. 1 did not press 
the confidence which he was unwilling to offer, and thought 
best to respect bis silence. I had a thousand affairs of my 
own j who has not in London ? If you die to-morrow, your 
dearest friend will Teel Tor you a hearty pang of sonow, and go 
to his business as usual I could divine, but would not care 
to describe, the life which my poor Clive was now leading j 
the vulgar misery, the sordid home, the cheerless toil, and 
lack of friendly companionship which darkened his kind souk 
I was glad Clive's father was away. The Colonel wrote to 
us twice or thrice ; could it be three months ago? — bless me, 
how time dies ! He was happy, he wrote, with Miss Honey- 
man, who took the best care of him. 

Mention has been made once or twice in the course of 
this history of the Grey Fnaiv School — where the Colonel 
and Clive and I had been brought up — an ancient founda- 
tion of the time of James L, still subsisting in the heart of 
London aty. The death-day of the founder of the place is 
'still kept solemnly by Cistercian^ In their chapel, where 
assemble the boys of the school, and the fourscore old men 
of the Hospital, the founder’s tomb stands, a huge edifice, 
emblaioned with heraldic decorations and clumsy, carved 
allegories. This is an old Hall, a beautiful specimen of the 
architecture of James’s time. An old Halt? many old halts, 
old staircases, old passages, old chambers decorated wi 
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has the grave closed over them? A plenty of candles light 
up this chapel, and this scene of age and youth, and early 
memories, and pompous death. How solemn the well- 
remembered prayers are, here uttered again in the place 
where in childhood we used to hear them ! How beautiftil 
and decorous the nie ; how noble the ancient words of the 
supplications which the priest utters, and to which generations 
of fresh children, and troops of bygone seniors, have cried 
Amen under those arches! The service for Founder’s Day 
is a special one , one of the psalms selected being the thirty- 
seventh, and we hear — 

33. The steps of a good nm are ordered by the Lord t and he 
delighteth in bis way. 

34. Though he fall, he shall not be niterly cast down : for the Lord 
npholdeth him wilh his hand, 

35. I have been younc, and now am old ; yet have 1 not seen the 
righteous forsaVen, nor hu seed begging bread. 

As we came to this verse, 1 chanced to looh up from my 
book towards the swarm of black-coated pensioners, and 
amongst them— amongst them sate Thomas Newcome 

His dear old head was bent down over his prayebbook s 
there was no mistaking him. He wore the black gown of 
the pensioners of the Hospital of Grey Friars. H»s order 
of the Bath was on his breast He sto^ there amongst the 
poor brethren, uttering the responses to the psalm. The 
steps of this good man had been ordered hither by Heaven’s 
decree — to this Almshouse! Here U was orddned that 
a life all love, and kindness, and honour should end ! I 
heard no more of prayers, and psalms, and sermon, after 
that. How dared 1 to be in a place of mark, and he, he 
yonder among the poor? O pardon, you noble soul ! I ask 
forgiveness of you for being of a world that has so treated 
you — you my ^Uer, you the honwt, and gentle, and good ! 
I thought the service would never end, or the organist’s 
voluntaries, or the preacher’s homily. 

The organ played us out of chapel at length, and I waited 
in the ante-chapel until the pensioners took their turn to 
quit it. My dear, dear old friend! I ran to him with a 
warmth and eagerness of recognition which no doubt showed 
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themselves in my face and accents as my heart -was moved 
at the sight of him. His own wan face flushed up when 
he saw me, and his hand shook in mine. “I have found 
a home, Arthur,” said he. “ Don't you remember, before 
I went to India, when we came to see the old Grey Friars, 
and visited Captain Scarsdale in his room?— -a poor brother 
like me — an old Peninsular man. Scarsdale is gone now, sir, 
and is where the ‘ wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest;’ and I thought then, when we saw him,— here 
would be a place for an old fellow, when his career was over,' 
to hang his sword up, to humble his soul, and to wait thank- 
fully for the end, Arthur. My good friend, Lord H.,_who is 
a Cistercian like ourselves, and has just been appointed a 
governor, gave me his first nomination. Don’t be agitated, 
Arthur, my boy ; I am very happy. I have good quarters, 
good food, good light and fire, and good friends ; blessed be 
God! my dear kind young friend — my boy’s friend. You 
have always been so, sir ; and I take it uncommonly kind of 
you, and I thank God for you, sir. Why, sir, I am as happy 
as the day is long.” He uttered words to this effect as we 
walked through the courts of the building towards his room, 
which in truth I found neat and comfortable, with a brisk fire 
crackling on the hearth, a little tea-table laid out; a Bible 
\ and spectacles by the side of it, and over the mantelpiece a 
dra>ving of his grandson by Clive. 

, “ You may come and see me here, sir, whenever you like, 
and so may your dear wife and little ones, tell Laura, with 
my love ; but you must not stay now. You must go back to 
your dinner.” In vain I pleaded that I had no stomach for 
It. He gave me a look, which seemed to say he desired to 
be alone, and I had to respect that order and leave him. 

Of course I came to him on the very next day ; though 
not with my wife and children, who were in truth absent in 
the country at Rosebury, where they were to pass the Christ- 
m^ holidays, and where, this school-dinner over, I was to 
join them. On my second visit to Grey Friars my good 
friend entered more at length into the reasons why he had 
assumed the Poor Brother’s gotvn ; and I cannot say but that 
I acquiesced in his reasons, and admired that noble humility 
and contentedness of which he gave me an example. 
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**That which had caused him most grief and pain,” he 
said, “ in the issue of that unfortunate bank, was the thought 
that poor friends of his had'been induced by his representa- 
tions to invest their little capital in that speculation. Good 
"Miss Honeyman, for instance, meaning no harm, and in all 
respects a most honest and kindly-disposed old lady, had 
nevertheless alluded more than once to the fact that her 
money had been thrown away , and these allusion^ sir, made 
her hospitality somewhat hid to bear," said the Colonel. 
“At borne — at poor Clivy’s, I mean— -it was even wors^” 
he contmued. " Mrs Mackenzie for months past, by her 
complaints, and — and her conduct has made my son and me 
so miserable, that flight before her, and into any refuge, was 
the best course. She too does not mean ill, Pen. Do not 
waste any of your oaths upon that poor woman," he added, 
holding up his finger, and smiling sadly. “She thinks 
1 decewed her, though Heaven knows it was myself I de- 
ceived. She has great influence over Rosey. Very few 

r irsons can resist that violent and headstrong woman, sir. 

could not bear her reproaches, or my poor sick daughter, 
whom her mother leads almost entirely now And it was vnlh 
all this grief on my mind that, as I was walking one day 
upon Brighton cliff, I met my schoolfellow, my Lord H., 
who has ever been a good friend of mine, and who told me 
how he had just been appointed a governor of Grey Friars, 
He asked me to dme with him on the next day, and would 
take no refusal. He knew of my pecuniary misfortunes, of 
course, and showed himself most noble and liberal in bis 
offers of help. I was very much touched by his goodness, 
Pen, and made a dean breast of Jt to bis lordship, who at 
first would not hear of my coming to this place, and oflisred 
me out of the purse of an old brother schoolfellow and on 
old brother soldier as much — as much as should last me my 
tima Wasn't it noble of him, Arthur? God bless him! 
There are good men in the world, sir, there are true friends, 
as I have found in these later days. Do you know, sir ” — 
here the old man’s eyes twinkled — “ that Fred Bayham fixed 
up that bookcase yondw, and brought me my lit ^ •’s 
picture to hang up? Boy and Qive wall come a 
soon.” 
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" Do you mean they do not come? ” I cried. 

“They don’t know I am here, sir,” said the Colonel, with 
a sweet, kind smile. “They think I am visiting his lordship 
in Scotland. Ah ! they are good people ! When we had 
had our talk downstairs over our bottle of claret — where my 
old commander-in-chief would not hear of my plan — we went 
upstairs to her ladyship, who saw that her husband was 
disturbed, and asked the reason. I dare say it was the good 
claret that made me speak, sir, for I told her that I and hei 
husband had had a dispute, and that I would take her lady- 
ship for umpire. And then I told her the story over— that 
I had paid away every rupee to the creditors, and mortgaged 
my pensions and retiring allowances for the same end ; that 
I was a burden upon Ciivy, who had work enough, pool 
boy, to keep his own family and his wife’s mother, whom mj 
imprudence had impoverished ; that here was an honourable 
asylum which my friend could procure for me, and was nol 
that better than to drain his purse? She was very muck 
moved, sir. She is a very kind lady, though she passed foi 
being very proud and haughty in India — so wrongly are 
people judged. And Lord H. said, in his rough way, ‘ that 
by Jove, if Tom Newcome took a thing into his obstinate old 
head, no one could drive it out.’ And so,” said the Colonel 
with his sad smile, “ I had my own way. Lady H. was good 
enough to come and see me the very next day ; and do yoi 
know. Pen, she invited me to go and live with them for the 
rest of my life — made me the most generous, the most deli 
cate offers. But I knew I was right, and held my own. 1 
am too old to work, Arthur ; and better here, whilst I an 
to stay, than elsewhere. Look 1 all this furniture came froit 
H. House; and that wardrobe is full of linen, which she 
sent me. _ She has been twice to see me, and every officer ii 
this hospital is as courteous to me as if I had my fine house.’ 

I thought of the psalm we had heard on the previou: 
evening, and turned to it in the opened Bible, and pointet 
to the verse, “Though he fall, he shall not be utterly cas 
do\TO: for the Lord upholdeth him.” Thomas Newcome 
seeing my occupation, laid a kind, trembling hand on m’ 
shoulder, and then, putting on his glasses, with a smile, ben 
over the volume. And who that saw him then, and knev 
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hita and loved him as 1 tfd— vjHo would not have humbled 
his own heart, and breathed his inward prayer, confessing 
arid adoring the Divine Will, wWch ordains these trials, these 
triumphs, these humiliations, these blessed griefs, this crown- 
ing Love? 

T t-.-a ,v. i. • r w — jq 

S • • • . the child's cry of 

. • ' calling the boyis 

name, as I closed the door upon that meeting; and by the 
night’s 1 went down to Kewcome, to the friends with 
.whom my own fan^y was already staying. 

Of coursci my consdence-keeper at Rosebuiy was anxious 
to know about the school-dinner, and all the speeches made, 
and the guests assembled there; but she soon ceased to 
inquire a^ut these when I came to give her the news of the 
discovery of our dear old friend in the habit of a Poor Brother 
of Grey Friars. She was very glad to hear that Clive and his 
.little son had been reunited to the Colonel, and appeared to 
imagine at first that there was some wonderful merit upon 
my part in bringing the three together. 

" Well, no great merit. Pen, as you tviU put it," says the 
Confessor; “but it was kindly thought, sir — and i like my 
husband when he is kind be^; and don't wonder at your 
haring made a stupid speech at the dinner, as you say you 
did, when you had thb other subject to think of. That is a 
beautiful p^m, Pen, and those verses which you were reading 
when you saw him, especially beautiful." 

“ But in the presence of eighty old gentlemen, who have 
aU come to decay, and have had to beg their bread in a 
manner, don’t you think the clergyman might choose some 
other psalm?” asks Mr. Pendennis. 


1 then fell to a desenption of Howland Street, * 
CUve, whom I had found there over his work. . 
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maid scanned my appearance rather eagerly when I asked to 
see him. I found a picture-dealer chaffering with him over a 
bundle of sketches, and his little boy, already pencil in han(^ 
lying in one corner of the room, the sun playing about his 
yellow hair. The child looked languid and pale, the father 
worn and ill. When the dealer at length took his bargains 
away, I gradually broke my errand to Clive, and told him 
from whence I had just come. 

He had thought his father in Scotland \vith Lord H., and 
was immensely moved unth the news which I brought. 

“ I haven’t written to hjm for a month. It’s not pleasant 
letters 1 have to write, Pen, and 1 can’t make them pleasant. 
Up, Tommykin, and put on your cap.” Tommykin jumps 
up. “ Put on your cap, and tell them to take off your pina- 
fore, and tell grandmamma ” 

At that name Tommykin begins to cry. 

“ Look at that 1 ” says Clive, commencing to speak in the 
French language, which the child interrupts by calling out in 
that tongue, “I speak also French, papa.” 

“Well, my child! You will like to come out u-ith papa, 
and Betsy can dress you." He flings off his own paint- 
stained shooting-jacket as he talks, takes a frock-coat out of a 
carved wardrobe, and a hat from a helmet on the shelf. He 
is no longer the handsome, splendid boy of old times. Can 
that be Clive, with that haggard face and slouched hand- 
kerchief? “ I am not the dandy I was, Pen,” he says bitterly. 

A little voice is heard crying overhead, and giving a kind 
of gasp, the wretched father stops in some indifferent speech 
he was trying to make. “ I can’t help myself,” he groans out; 
“my poor wife is so ill she can’t attend to the child. Mrs. 
Mackenzie manages the house for me — and — here 1 Tommy, 
Tommy 1^ papa’s coming 1 ” Tommy has been crying again ; 
and flinging open the studio door, Clive calls out, and dashes 
upstairs. 

I hear scuffling, stamping, loud voices, poor Tommy’s 
scared little pipe, Clive’s fierce objurgations, and the Cam- 
paigner’s voice barking out, “Do, sir, do! with my child- 
suffering in the next room. Behave like a brute to me, do. 
He shall not go out. He shall not have the hat.”— “He 
shall.” — “ Ah — ah 1 ” A scream is heard. It is Clive tear- 
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mg a child's hat out of the Campaigner’s hands, viih which, 
and a flushed face, he presently rushes downstairs, bearing 
little Tommy on his shoulder. 

“You see what I am come to, Pen," he says with a heart- 
broken voice, trying, with bands all of a tremble, to tie the 
hat on the boy’s hes^ He lai^hs bitterly at the ill-success of 
his endeavours. " Oh, you silly papa 1 ” laughs Tommy, too. 

The door is flung open, and the red-Caced Campaigner 
appears. Her face is mottled with wrath, her bandeaui of 
hair are disarranged upon her forehead ; die omaments of 
her cap, cheap, and dirty, and numerous, only give her a 
wilder appearance. She is in a large and dingy wrapper; 
vety different &om the lady who had presented herself a few 
months back to my wife — how different from the smiling 
Mis. Mackenzie of old days! 

“He shall rot go out of a winter day, sir," she breaks out 
“I have his mother's orders, whom you axe kitting. Mr. 
Pendennis!" She starts, pcrcetnng me for the first time; 
and her breast heaves, and she prepates for combat, and 
looks at me over her shoulder. 

“You and his father ate the best judges upon this point, 
ma’am,” saj's Mr. Pendennis, with a bow. 

“ The child is delicate, sir," cries Mrs. Mackenzie, “ and 
this winter ” 

“Enough of this,” says Clive, with a stamp, and passes 
through her guard with Tommy, and we descend the stairs, 
and at length are in the free street Was it not best not 
to describe at full length this portion of poor Clive’s history? 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

CHRISTMAS AT ROSEBURY 

We have known our fnend Florae under two aristocratic 
names, and might now silute him by a third, to which he 
was entitled, although neither he nor his wife ever chose to 
assume it His father was lately dead, and M. PauW^ 
Florae might sign himself Due d’lvry if he chose ; but 
indifferent as to the matter, and bis wife’s friend inc 
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at the idea that their kinswoman, after having beena Pfint^ 
should descend to the rank of a mere Duchess. So Prince 
and Princess these good folks remained, being exceptions to 
that order, inasmuch as their friends could certainly put their 
trust in them. 

On his father’s death Plorac went to Paris, to settle the 
affairs of the paternal succession; and having been for some 
time absent in his native count^’, returned to Rosebuiy for 
the winter, to resume that sport of which he was a distin- 
guished amateur. He hunted in black during the ensuing 
season ; and, indeed, henceforth laid aside his splendid atrire 
and his allures as a young man. His waist exparided, or 
was no longer confined by the cestus which had given it a 
shape. ^Vhen he laid aside his blacl:, his whiskers, too, 
went into a sort of half-mourning, and appeared in grey. 
“I make myself old, my friend,” he said pathetically; “1 
have no more neither twenty years nor forty.” He went to 
Rosebury Church no more, but, with great order and 
sobriety, drove every Sunday to the neighbouring Catholic 

chapel at C Castle. We had an ecclesiastic or two to 

dine with us at Rosebury, one of whom I am inclined to 
think was Florae’s director. 

A reason, perhaps, for Paul’s altered demeanour was the 
presence of his mother at Rosebury. No politeness dr 
respect could be greater than Paul's towards fee Countess. 
Had she been a sovereign princess, Madame de Florae 
could not have been treated with more profound courtesy 
than she now received from her son. I think the humble- 
minded lady could have dispensed with some of his atten- 
tions ; but Paul was a personage who demonstrated all his 
sentiments, and performed his various parts in life with the 
greatest vigour. As a man of pleasure, for instance^ what 
more active than he? As a jeun homme, who could 

be younger, and for a longer time? As a country gentle- 
man, or an homme d'affaires, he insisted upon dressing each 
character with the most rigid accuracy, and an exactitude 
that reminded one somewhat of Boufie, or Ferville, at the play. 
I wonder whether, wheti he is quite old, he will think proper 
to wear a pigtail, like his old father ? At any rate, that was 
a good part which the kind fellow was now acting, of rever- 
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sjce towards his widowed mother, and affectionate respect 
or her declining days. He not only felt these amiable 
' * them to his friends freely, as 

>e; and when Maaame ui. ‘i 

linner, would squeete my harrd and tell me^ with streaming 
lyes, that his mother was an angeh “Her life has been but 
i long (rial, my friend,*’ he would say. “ Shall not I, who 
lave caused her to shed so many tears, endeavour to dry 
iome?" Of course, all the friends who liked him best en- 
xiuraged him in an intention so pious 
The reader has already been made acquainted with this 
ady by letters of hers, which came mto my possession some 
ime after the events which I am at present narrating. My 
rife, through our kind fnend, Colonel Newcome, had also 
tad the honour of an introductron to Madame de Florae at 
Paris j and, on coming to Rosebury for the Christmas holi- 
fays, r found Caura and the chifdrcn greaify in favour with 
he good Countess. Shetreated her son’s wife with a perfect 
hough distant courtesy She was thankful to Madame de 
liontcontour for the latter’s great goodness to her son. 
Pamiltar with but very few persons, she could scarcely be 
ntimate with her homely daughter-in-law. Madame de 
'* ’ awe of her, and, to do 


laa a ceiiaui " , 

vho came to her trustingly, and, as it 
fhe habitual melancholy of her eyes vanished as they lighted 
ipon young faces and infantile smiles. A sweet love beamed 
>ut of her countenance, an angelic smile shone over her face, 
is she bent towards them and caressed them Her demean- 
)ur then — nay, her looks and ways at other times — a certain 
gracious sadness, a sympathy with all pief, and pity for all 
»in ; a gentle heart, yearning towards all children, and, for 
ler own specially, feehng a love that was almost an an 
n the affairs of the common world only a dignified a , 
»nce, as if her place was not in it, and her thoughts 
ter Home elsewhere, — these qualities, which we had s 
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emplified in another life, Laura and her husband watched in 
Madame de Florae^ and we loved her because she was like 
our mother. I see in such women the good and pure, the 
patient and faithful, the tried and meek, the followers of 
Him whose earthly life was divinely sad and tender. 

But, good as she was to us and to all, Ethel Newcome was 
the French lady’s greatest favourite. A bond of extreme 
tenderness and affection united these two. The elder friend 
made constant visits to the younger at Newcome; and when 
Miss Newcome, as she frequently did, came to Rosebury, we 
used to see that they preferred to be alone, divining and 
respecting the sympathy which brought those two faithful 
hearts together. I can imagine now the tAvo tall forms slowly 
pacing the garden walks, or turning, as they lighted on the 
young ones in their play. IVhat was their talk? I never 
asked it. Perhaps Ethel never said what was in her heart, 
though, be sure, the other knew it. Though the grief of 
those they love is untold, women hear it ; as they soothe it 
with unspoken consolations ! To see the elder lady embrace 
her friend as they parted was something holy — a sort of 
saint-like salutation. 

Consulting the person from whom I had no secrets, we 
had thought best at first not to mention to our friends the 
place and position in which we had found our dear Colonel ; 
at least to wait for a fitting opportunity on which we might 
break the news to those who held him in such affection, I 
told how Clive was hard at work, and hoped the best for 
him. Good-natured Madame de Montcontour was easily 
satisfied with my replies to her questions concerning our 
friend, Ethel only asked if he and her uncle were well, and 
once or twice made inquiries respecting Rosey and her child. 
And now it was that my wife told me, what I need no longer 
keep^ secret, of Ethel’s extreme anxiety to serve her distressed 
relatives, and how she, Laura, had already acted as Miss 
Newcome’s almoner in furnishing and hiring those apart- 
ments which Ethel believed were occupied by Clive and his 
father; and wife and child. And my tvife further informed 
me with what deep grief Ethel had heard of her uncle’s mis- 
fortune, and how, but that she feared to offend his pride, she 
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longed to give him a£sist&nc& She had even ventured to 
offer to send him pecuniary help; but the Colonel (who 
never mentioned the circumstance to me or any other of his 
friends), in a hind but very cold letter, had declined to be 
beholden to his ntece for help 

So 1 may have remained some daj’s at Rosebury, and the 
real position of the two Newcomes svas untcnoivn to our 
friends there. Chnsimas Eve w’as come, and, according to 
a long-standing promise, Ethel Newcome and her two chil- 
dren had arrived from the Park, which dreary mansion, since 
his double defeat, Sir Barnes scarcely ever visited. Christmas 
was come, and Rosebury hall was decorated with holly. 
Florae did his best to welcome his fnends, and strovt: to 
make the meeting gay, though in truth it was rather mel- 
ancholy. The children, however, were happy; they bad 
pleasure enough in the school festival, in the distribution 
of cloaks and blankets to (he poor, and in Madame de 
ilontcontour’s gardens, delightful and beautiful though 
winter was there. 

It was only a family meeting, Madame de Florae’s widow- 
hood not permitting her presence in large companies. Paul 
sate at his uble between his mother and Mrs. Pendennis j 
Mr. Pendennis opposite to him, with Ethel and Madame de 
Montcontour on each side. The four children were placed 
between those personages, on whom Madame de Florae 
looked with her tender glances, and to whose little wants the 
kindest of hosts ministered with uncommon ^od-nature and 
affection He was very soft-hearted about children. “ Pout- 
' ' He ? pourquoi n’en avons- 

his wife by her Christian 
^ ^ ced kindly at her husband, 

and then gave a sigh, and turned and heaped cake upon the 
pbte of the child next to her. No mamma or Aunt Ethel 
could interpose. It was a very light, wholesome cake. 
Brown made it on purpose for the children, "the little 
darlings 1 ” cries the Pnneess. 

The children were very baf^ at being allowed to sit up 
so late to dinner, at all the kindly amusements of the 
at the holly and mistletoe clustering round the lamp 
mistletoe, under which the gaEant Florae, skilled 
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British usages, vowed he would have his privilege. But the 
mistletoe was clustered round the lamp, the lamp was, oyer 
the certtre of the great round table — the innocent gratifiration 
which he proposed to himself was denied to M. Paul. 

In the greatest excitement and good-humour, our host at 
the dessert made us des speech. He carried a toast to the 
charming Ethel; another to the charming Mistriss Laiira; 
another to his good fren’, his brave fren’, his ’appy fren’, 
Pendennis — ^"appy as possessor of such a wife, ’appy as writer 
of works destined to the immortality, eta, eta The little 
children round about clapped their happy little hands, and 
laughed and crowed in chorus. And now the nursery and 
its guardians were about to retreat, when Florae said he had 
yet a speech, yet a toast — and he bade the butler pour wine 
into every one’s glass — ^yet a toast — and he carried it to the 
health of our dear friends, of Clive and his father, the good, 
the brave Colonel ! “ We who are happy,” says he, “ shall we 
not think of those who are good ? We who love each other, 
shall we not remember those whom we all love ? ” He spoke 
with very great tenderness and feeling. “ Ma bonne mere, 
thou too shalt drink this toast !” he said, taking his mother’s 
hand and kissing it She returned his caress gently, and 
tasted the wine with her pale lips. Ethel’s head bent in 
silence over her glass ; and as for Laura, need I say what 
happened to her? l\Tien the ladies went away my heart 
was opened to my friend Florae, and I told him where and 
how I had left my dear Clive’s father. 

The Frenchman’s emotion on hearing this tale vras such 
that I have loved him ever since. Clive in want ! Why had 
he not sent to his friend ? Grands Dieux ! Clive, who hac 
helped him in his greatest distress. Clive’s father, ce preui 
chevalier, ce parfait gentilhomme ! In a hundred rapid er 
clamations Florae exhibited his s}’mpathy, asking of Fat 
why such men as he and I w’ere sitting surrounded t 
splendours — before golden vases — crowned with flowers- 
with valets to kiss our feet — (these were merely figures 
speech in which Paul expressed his prosperity)— whilst o 
friend the Colonel, so much better than we, spent his 1.' 
days in poverty, and alona 

I h’ked Florae none the less, I own, because that one 
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Ihe conditions of the Colonel’s present life, which appeared 
the hardest to most people, affected Florae but little. To 
be a Pensioner of an Andent Institution? ^\’hy not? 
Might not any officer retire without shame to the Invalides 


nor Florai^s, nor his mother’s, that the Colonel demeaned, 
himself at dl by accepting that bounty; and I recollect 
Warrington sharing our sentiment and trolling out those 
noble hnes of the old poet : — 


''Hisgoldeo locks Time hath totiJrer lorseiJ ; 

O Time too swUi, O swiftness aeser cessing I 


His helmet now shall make a hive for bees. 

And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms ; 

A man at arms tnusl now serve on his Inees, 

And feed on payers, which are old age’s alms." 


These, I say, respected our fnerid whaterer was the coat 
he wore; whereas, among the Colonel’s own kinsfolk, dire 

—*=*-• which they expressed 

■ • • they were pleased to 

e’s dear molher-in-law t 

■ • ' ! • ' as over a pauper, and 1 

inquired of Heaven what she had done that her blessed 
child should have a mendicant for a father? And Mrs. 
Hobson, in subsequent confidential communication with the 
writer of these memoirs, improved the occasion religiously, as 
her wont was j refened the matter to Heaven too, and thought 
fit to assume that the celestial powers had decreed this 
humiliation, this dreadful tnat for the Newcome family, as a 

■ ■ ■ ; too much puffed 

■ too much u on 

■ ti ' ■ ■ ’ ' . ady.recei . t 

chastisement in Barnes’s punishment, and Lady Cla 

falling away? They had taught her a lesson, 
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She gave her hand to her son, and a faint blush rose up out 
of the past, as it wer^ and trembled upon her wan cheek. "He 
was the first friend 1 ever had m the world, Paul,” she saidj 
“the first and the best. He shall not want, shall he, my son ? " 

be . ‘ ' , 

ey» 

tea 

for 


mother and son embraced each other, and clung together in a 
sacred union of love, before v.hich we, who had been admitted 
as spectators of that scene, stood hmhed and respectful. 

That night Laura told me how, when the ladies left us, 
their talk had been entirely about the Colonel and Clive. 
Madame de Florae had spoken especially, and much more 
freely than was her wont She had told many remmiscencea 
of Thomas Newcome and his early days . how her father 
taught him mathematics when they were quite poor, and 
living in their dear httle cottage at Blackheath j how hand- 
some he was then, wuh bright eyes, and long black hair 


History of India — the History of Orme. “ He read it, and I 
read it also, my daughter,” the French lady said, turning to 
Fthel ; “ah, I may say so after so many years.” 

Ethel remembered the book as belonging to her grand- 
mother, and now in the library at Newcome. Doubtless the 
same sympathy which caused me to apeak about Thomas 
Newcome that evening impelled my wife hkeivise. She told 
her friends, as I bad told Florae, Jdl the Colonels story ; and 
it Was while these good women were under the impression o! 
the melancholy history, that Florae and his guest found them. 

Retired to our rooms, Laura and I talked on the same 
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“Yes, it is, sir, to honest people!" she cried ouL “My 
brrther and uncle will respect it as Mrs. Newcome’s dying 
wish- They must respect it" 

The paper in question was a Utter in ink that had grown 
yellow from time, and was addicted by the late Mrs. Kew- 
cotne to “my dear Mr. Luce." 

“That was her soHcator, my solicitor still," interpose iliss 
Ethel 

“Tilt lletMiTAne, MauK /#. tSt~. 

“My dear Mr. Lpce" (the defunct lady wrote), ~“My 


though he has no claims upon me, and I know is sufficiently 
provided for by his father, Lieutenant-Colonel Newcome, 
CB., of the East India Company’s Service, I am sure my 
late dear husband will be pleased that I should leave his 
grandson, Clive Newcome, a token of ftact and goodwill', 
and 1 can do so with the more readiness, as it has pleased 
Heaven greatly to increase my means since my husbsind was 
called aw*ay hence. 

“1 desire to bequeath a sum equal to that which Mr. 
Newcome willed to my eldest son, Brian Newcome, Esq , to 
Mr. Ncwcome’s grandson, Qive Newcome ; and furthermore, 
that a tokai of my es(eem and affection, a ring, or a piece of 
plate, of the value of be given to Lieutenant'Colonel 

Thomas Newcom^ roy stepson, whose excellent conduct for 


and misbthaviour, before he quitted England against ray will, 
and entered the military service. 

“1 you to prepare immediately a codial to my will, 
providing for the above bequests ; and desire that the amount 
of these Isaacs should be taken from the property bequeathed 
to my eldest son. You will be so good as to prepare the 
necessary document, and bring it with you when you come 
ca Saturday, to 

“Yours very truly, 

Tuesday night. "Sophia Aletkea Newcome." 
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I gave back the paper with a sigh to the finder. “It is 
but a wish of Mrs. Newcomc, my dear Miss Ethel,” I said. 
“Pardon me if I say, I think I know your elder brother too 
well to suppose that he will fulfil it” 

“He will fulfil it, sir; I am sure he will,” Miss Newcome 
said in a haughty manner. “ He would do as much without 
being asked — I am certain he would — did he know the depth 
of my dear uncle’s misfortune. Barnes is in London now, 
and ” 

“And you will write to him? I know what the answer 
will be.” 

“ I will go to him this very day, Mr. Pendennis 1 I will go 
to my dear, dear uncle. I cannot bear to think of him in 
that place,” cried the young lady, the tears starting into her 
honest eyes. “It was the will of Heaven. Oh, God be 
thanked for it! Had we found my grandmamma’s letter 
earlier, Barnes would have paid the legacy immediately, and 
the money would have gone in that dreadful bankruptcy. I 
will go to Barnes to-day. Will you come with me? Won’t 
you come to your old friends? We may be at his — at Clive’s 
house this evening ; and oh, praise be to God 1 there need be 
, no more want in his family.” 

’ “ My dear friend, I will go with you round the world on 
such an errand,” I said, kissing her hand. How beautiful 
she looked ! the generous colour rose in her face, her voice 
thrilled with happiness. The music of Christmas church 
bells leaped up at this moment with joyful gratulations ; the 
face of the old house, before which we stood talking, shone 
out in the morning sum 

“ You will come ? thank you ! I must run and tell Madame 
de Florae,” cried the happy young lady, and we entered the 
house together. “ How came you to be kissing Ethel’s hand, 
sir; and what is the meaning of this early visit?” asks Mrs. 
Laura, as soon as I had returned to my own apartments. 

“ Martha, get me a carpet bag 1 I am going to London in 
an hour,” cries Mr. Pendennis. If I had kissed Ethel’s hand 
just now, delighted at the news which she brought to me, 
was not one a thousand times dearer to me as happy as her 
friend? I know who prayed with a thankful heart that day^ 
as we sped, in the almost solitary train, towards London. ■ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

IN WHICH THE AUTHOR ODES ON A PEEASANT ERRAND. 
Before 1 parted with Hiss Newcome at the station, she 
made me promise to see her on the morrow at an early hour 
at her brother's house j and haying bidden her farewell and 
reputed to my own solitary residence, which presented but 
a dreary aspect on that festive day, I thought I would pay 
Howland Street a visit, and, if invited, eat my Christmas 
dinner with Chve. 

I found my fnend at hom^ and at work still, in spite ot 
the day. He had promised a pair of pictures to a dealer lor 
the morrow. “ He pays me pretty well, and I want all the 
money he will give me. Pen," the painter said, rubbing on 
at his canvas. “ I am pretty easy in my mind since I have 
become acquainted with a virtuous dealer. 1 sell myself to 
him, body and soul, for some half-dozen pounds a week. I 
know I can get my money, and he is regularly supplied with 
h)S pictures. But for nosey's illness we might cury on well 
enough." 

Rosey's illness? I was sorry to hear of that; and poor 
Clive, entering into particulars, told me how he had spent 
upon doctors rather more than a fourth of his year’s earmngs. 
“There is a solemn fellow, to whom the women have taken 
a fancy, who lives but a few doors off in Cower Street, and 
who for bis last sixteen visits has taken sixteen pounds 
sixteen shiUmgs out of my pocket with the most admirable 
gravity, and as if guineas grew there. He talks the fashions 
to my mother-in-law My poor mfe hangs on every word he 
says. — Look ’ There is his carriage coming up now f and 
riiere is his fee, confound him ’ " says On e, crsting a rueful 
look towards a little packet lying upon the mantelpiece, by 
the side of that skinned figure m plaster of Pans w htch we 
have seen m most studios 

I looked out of window, and saw a certain Fashionable 
Doctor tripping out of bis chanot — that Ladies' Delight who 
has subsequently migrated from Bloomsbury to Belgra ' 
and who has Ids polite fool now m a thousand nurseri® " 
boudoirs. W'hat Confessors were in old times Quackenb 
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and his like are in our Protestant country. What secrets 
they know ! into what mystic chambers do they not enter 1 
I suppose the Campaigner made a special toilette to receive 
her fashionable friend; for that lady, attired in considerable 
splendour, and with the precious jewel on her head, which I 
remembered at Boulogne, came Into the studio two^ minutes 
after the doctor’s visit was announced, and made hirn a low 
curtsy. I cannot describe the overpowering civilities of 
that woman. 

Clive was very gracious and humble to her. He adopted 
a lively air in addressing her. “Must work, you know, 
Christmas Day and all ; for the owner of the pictures will 
call for them in the morning. Bring me a good report about 
Rosey, Mrs. Mackenzie, please; and if you will have the 
kindness to look by the korche there, you will see that little 
packet which 1 have left for you.” Mrs. Mack, advancing, 
took the money. I thought that plaster of Paris figure was 
not the only korchi in the room. 

“I want you to stay to dinner. You must stay, Pen, 
please,” cried Clive ; “ and be civil to her, will you ? My dear 
old father is coming to dine here. They fancy that, he has 
lodgings at the other end of the totvn, and that his brothers 
■ do something for him. Not a word about Grey Friars. It 
might agitate Rosey, you know. Ah ! isn’t he noble, the dear 
old boy, and isn’t it fine to see him in that place?" Clive 
worked on as he talked, using up the last remnant of the 
light of Christmas Day, and was cleaning his palette and 
brushes when Mrs. Mackenzie returned to us. 

Darling Rosey was very delicate, but Dr. Quackenboss was 
going to pve her the very same medicine which had done 
the charming young Duchess of Clackmannanshire so much 
good, and he was not in the least disquiet. 

On this I cut into the conversation with anecdotes con- 
cerning the family of the Duchess of Clackmannanshire, 
remembering early days, when it used to be my sport to 
entertain the Campaigner with anecdotes of the aristocracy, 
about whose proceedings she still maintained a laudable curi- 
osity. Indeed, one of the few books escaped out of the 
wreck of Tyburn Gardens rvas a Peerage, now a well-worn 
volume, much read by Rosey and her mother. 
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The Christmas meal went off in a friendly manner enougK 
The Campaigner’s eyes were everywhere ; it was evident that 
the little maid who served the dinner, and had cooked a por- 
tion of it under their keen supervision, cowered under them, 
as well as other folks. Mrs. Mack did not make more than 
ten allusions to former splendours during the entertainment, 
or half as many apologies to me for sitting down to a table 
very different from that to which I was acatstomed. Good, 
faithful F. Bayham was the only other guest. _ He compli- 
mented the mince-pies so that Mrs. Mackenzie owned she 
had made them. The Colonel was very silent, but he tried 
to feed Boy, and was only once or twice sternly corrected by 
the Campaigner. Boy, in the best little words he could 
muster, asked why grandpapa wore a black cloak. Clive 
nudged my foot under the table. The secret of the Poor 
Brothership was very nearly out. The Colonel blushed, and 
with great presence of mind said he wore a cloak to keep 
him warm in winter. 

Rosey did not say much. She had grown lean and lan- 
guid j the light of her eyes had gone out; all her prettj' 
freshness had faded. She ate scarce anything, though her 
mother pressed her eagerly, and whispered loudly that a 
woman in her situation ought to strengthen herself. Poor 
Rosey was always in a situation. 

When the cloth w.as withdrawn, the Colonel, bending his 
head, said, “ Thank God for what we have received,” so rev- 
erently, and with an accent so touching, that Fred Bayham's 
big eyes as he turned towards the old man filled up with 
tears. When his mother and grandmother rose to go army, 
poor little Boy cried to stay longer ; and the Colonel would 
have meekly interposed, but the domineering Campaigner 
cried, “Nonsense ; let him go to bed 1 ” and flounced him out 
of the room; and nobody appealed against that sentence. 
Theft we three remained, and strove to talk as cheerfully as 
we might, speaking now of old times and presently of new. 
Without the slightest affectation, Thomas Newcome told us 
that his life was comfortable, and that he was happy in it 
He wished that many others of the old gentlemen, he said, 
were as contented as himself ; but some of them grumbled 
sadly, he owned, and quarrelled with their bread and butter. 
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He, for his part, had everjrthing he could desire; all the 
officers of the establishment »ere most kind to him; an ex- 
cellent physician came to him «hcn ’Kanied ; a most atten- 
tive woman wiwted on him. “And if I wear a bUck go^,” 

. ■ ■ . . ‘ • Poor 

j • < ! and 

; ■ ■ ■ ' ■ , ■ 
and should be quite hapj^ but for my — for my past impru- 
dence, God forgive me. Think of Bayham here coming to 
our chapel today ! he often comes. — ^That was very nght, 
sir — very right." 

Clive, filling a glass of wine, looked at F. B. with eyes that 
said God bless you. F. B gulped down another bumper. 
“ It is almost a merrj' Christmas,” said I ; “ and oh, I hope 
it will be a happy New Year!" 

Shortly after nine o’clock the Colonel rose to depart, say- 
ing he must be “ in barracks ” by ten , and Clive and F. B. 
went a part of the way with him. 1 would have followed them, 
but Chve whispered me to stay and talk to Mrs. Mack, for 
Heaven’s sake, and that he would be back ere long. So I 
went and took tea with the two ladies; and as we drank it, 
Mrs. hlackenzie took occasion to tell me she did not know 
what amount of income the Colonel had from his wtallh;/ 
brothtr, but that they never received any benefit from it ; and 
again she computed to me all the sums, principal and inter- 
est, which ought at (hat moment to belong to her darling 
Rosey. Rosey now and agrin made a feeble remark. She 
did not seem pleased or sorry when her husband came in ; 
and presently, dropping me a little curtsy, went to bed 
under chaige of the Campaigner. So Bayham and I and 
Clive retired to the studio, where smoking was allowed, and 
where we brought that Christmas Day to an end. 

At the appointed time on the next forenoon I called upon 
Miss Newcome at her brother’s house. Sir Barnes Newcome 
quitting his own door as I entered it, and he eyed me 
with such a severe countenance as made me augur but ill 
of the business upon which I came. The expresion of 
Ethel’s face was scarcely more cheering; she was standiis 
at the window, sternly looking at Sir Bames, who yet Un- 
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gered at his own threshold, having some altercation with his 
cab-boy ere he mounted his vehicle to drive into the City. 

Miss Newcome was very pale when she advanced and 
gave me her hand. I looked with some alarm into her face, 
and inquired what news. 

“ It is as you expected, Mr. Pendennis,” she said, “ not 
as I did. ■ My brother is averse to making restitution. He 
just now parted from me in some anger. But it does not 
matter ; the restitution must be made, if not by Barnes, by 
one of our family, must it not ? ” 

“ God bless you for a noble creature, my dear, dear Miss 
Newcome I ” was all I could say. 

“ For doing what is right? Ought I not to do it ? I am 
the eldest of our family after Barnes ; I am the richest after 
him. Our father left all his younger children the very sum 
of money which Mrs. Newcome here devises to Clive ; and 
you know, besides, I have all my grandmother’s (Lady Kew’s) 
property. Why, I don’t think I could sleep if this act of 
justice were not done. Will you come with me to my law- 
yer’s ? He and my brother Barnes are trustees of my pro- 
perty. And I have been thinking, dear Mr, Pendennis — and 
you are very good to be so kind, and to express so kind an 
opinion of me, and you and Laura have always, always been 
the best friends to me ” (she says this, taking one of my 
hands and placing her^ other hand over it) — “I have been 
thinking, you know, that this transfer had better be made 
through Mr. Luce, you understand, and as coming from the 
family, and then I need not appear in it at all, you see ; and 
— and my dear good uncle’s pride need not be wounded.” 
She fairly gave way to tears as she spoke; and for me, I 
longed to kiss the hem of her robe, or- anything else she 
would let me embrace, I was so happyi and so touched by 
the simple demeanour and affection of the noble young lady. 

“Dear Ethel,” I said, "did I not say I would go to the 
end of the world with you? and won’t I go to Lincoln’s 
Inn?” 

A cab was straightway sent for, and in another half-hour 
we were in the presence of the courtly little old Mr. Luce, in 
his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

He knew the late Mrs. Newcome’s handtvriting at onca 
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He remembered hawng seen the little boy at the Hermitage 
lad talk^ with Mr. Newcome t^ardlng his son in India, 
md had even encouraged Mrs. Ncwcome in her idea of leav- 
ng some token of goodwill to the latter. “I was to have 
lined with your grandmamma on the Saturday, with my poor 
wife. ^Vhy, bless my soul I I temembet the circumstance 
perfectly well, my dear young lady- There can't be a doubt 
i^ut the letter ; but of course the bequest is no bequest at 
ill, and Colonel Newcome has behaved so ill to your brother 
that I suppose Sir Barnes will not go out of his way to benC’ 
Et the Colonel.” 

“What would you do, Mr. Luce?” asks the young 
lady. 

“ H'm t And pray why should I tell you what I should do 
under the circumstances?’' replied the little lawyer. “Upon 
my word, Miss Newcome, I think I should leave matters as 
they stand- Sit Barnes and I, you are aware, are not the 
very best of fnends. As your father’s, your grandmother's old 
friend and adviser, and )our own too, my dear young lady, I 
and Sir Barnes Newcome remain on civj) terms. But neither 
is overmuch pleased with the other, to say the truth ; and, 
at any rate, 1 cannot be accuscd~nor can any one else that 
I know of— of being a very warm partisan of your brother’s. 
But candidly, were his case mine — had 1 a relation who had 
called me unpleasant names, and threatened me I don’t 
know with what, with sword and pistol ; who had put me to 
• • •aneleclion 

• ! ' more than 

■ • ■ dear Miss 

-ome, rather 

_ ■ ' ' need not be 

* ’ ’ ‘Is not that 

■ me? You 

' " . disclosure, 

did you not? You know, perhaps, that he does not like to 
part with his money, and thought the appearance of this note 
to me might agitate him. It has been a long time coming 
to its address j but nothing can be don^ don’t you see? and 
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be sure Sir Barnes Newcome mil not be the least agitated 

when I tell him its contents.’’ 

“I mean, I am verj’ glad you think my brother is not 
called upon to obey Mrs. Newcome’s wishes, because I need 
not think so hardly of him as I was disposed to_ do,” Jliss 
Newcome said. “I showed him the paper this morning, and he 
repelled it with scorn ; and not kind words passed between us, 
Mr. Luce, and unkind thoughts remained in my mind. But if 
he, you think, is justified, it is I who have been in the mong for 
sa}ing that he rvas self — for upbraiding him as I own I did.” 

“You called him selfish — ^>-ou had words with him! 
Such things have happened before, my dear Miss Newcome, 
in the best-regulated families.” 

“ But if he is not -wrong, sir, holding his opinions, surely I 
should be wrong, sir, -aith mine, not to do as my conscience 
tells mej and hanng found this paper only yesterday at 
Newcome, in the library there, in one of my grandmothers 
books, I consulted with this gentleman, the husband of my 
dearest friend, Mrs. Pendennis — the most intimate friend of 
my unde and cousin Clive ; and I -wish, and I desire, and 
insist, that my share of what my poor father left us girls 
should be given to my cousin, Mr. CUve Newcome, in ac- 
cordance -with my grandmother’s dying wishes.” 

“ My dear, you gave away your portion to your brothers 
and sisters ever so long ago !” cried the larv)-er. 

“ I desire, sir, that six thousand pounds may be given to 
my cousin,” Miss Newcome said, blushing deeply. “I'fy 
dear uncle, the best man in the world, whom I love with aU 
my heart, sir, is in the most dreadful povert}'. Do you know 
where he is, sir ? My dear, kind, generous uncle ! ” And 
kindling as she spoke, and with eyes beaming a bright kind- 
ness, and flushing cheeks, and a voice that thrilled to the 
heart of those two who heard her. Miss Newcome went on to 
tell of her uncle’s and cousin’s misfortunes, and of her -wish, 
under God, to_ relieve them. I see before me now the figure 
of the noble girl as she speaks ; the pleased little old la-ayer, 
bobbing his white head, looking up at her -with his twinkling 
eyes — patting his knees, patting his snuff-box — as he sits 
before his tapes and his deeds, surrounded by a great back- 
ground of tin boxes. 
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And I understand you want this money paid as coming 
1 the family, and not from Miss Kewcome?” says Mr. 
e. 

Coming from the family — exactly," answers Miss New- 

le. 

Ir. Luce rose up from his old chair — his worn-out old 
se-hair chair — where he had sat for half a century, and 
;ned to many a speaker very different from this one. 
[t. Pendennis,” he said, “ I envy you your journey along 
1 this young lady. 1 envy you the good news you are 
ig to carry to 3 our tnends. — And, M«s NeiFOome, as I am 
old— old gentleman who have known your family these 
y years, and saw your father m his long clothes, may I 
you how heartily and sincerely 1 — 1 love and respect you, 
dear? When should you wish Mr. Clive Newcotne to 
e his legacy?” 

‘I think I should like Mr. Pendennis to have it this 

lant, ^tT. Luce, please,” said the young lady ; and her 

I dropped over her face as she bent her head down and 

sped her hands together for a moment, as if she was 

ymg. 

Mr. Luce laughed at her impetuosity, but said that if she 
s bent upon having the money, it was at her instant 
vice ; and before we left the room, Mr. Luce prepared a 
ter, addressed to Clive Newcome, Esquire, in which he 
ted that amongst the books of the late Mrs. Newcome a 
ler Irad only just been found of which a copy was enclosed, 
i that the family of the late Sir Brian Newcome, desirous 
do honour lo the wishes of the late Mrs. Newcome, had 

iced the sum of ;^6,ooo at the bank of Messrs. H. W j 

the disposal of-Mr. Clive Newcome, of whom Mr. Luce 
d the honour to sign himself the most obedient servant, 
And the letter approved and copied, Mr. Luce said 
r. Pendennis might t:« the postman thereof, if Miss New- 
rne so willed it ; and with this document m my pocket I 
itted the la^’e^s chamb^ with my good and beautiful 
ung companion. 

Our cab had been waiting several hours in Lincoln’s 
n Fields, and 1 asked Miss Ethel whither I now should 
nduct her. 
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' “ Where is Grey 
my uncle ? ” 
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Friars?” she said. “Mayn’t I go to see 


CHAPTER XLI. 

7N WHICH 0L1> FRIENDS COME TOGETHER. 

We made the descent of Snowhill, we passed by the miry, 
pens of Smithfield ; we travel through the street of St. John,- 
and presently reach the ancient gateway in Cistercian Square,- 
where lies the old Hospital of Grey Friars. I passed through 
the gate, my fair young companion on my arm, and made 
my way to the rooms occupied by Brother Newcome. _ 

As we traversed the court the Poor Brothers were coming 
from dinner. A couple of score or more of old gentle-’ 
men in black gowns issued from the door of their refectory,, 
and separated over the court, betaking themselves to their 
chambers. Ethel’s arm trembled under mine as she looked 
at one and another, expecting to behold her dear uncle’s' 
familiar features. But he was not among the brethren. We 
went to his chamber, of which the door was open, A fe-; 
male attendant was arranging the room. She told us Colonel. 
Newcome was out for the day; and thus our journey had: 
been made in vain. 

Ethel went round the apartment and surveyed its simple 
decorations ; she looked at the pictures of Clive and his boy, • 
the two sabres crossed over the mantelpiece, the Bible laid 
on the table by the old latticed rvindow. She walked slowly 
up to the humble bed, and sate down on a chair near it. No 
doubt her heart prayed for him who slept there. She turned 
round where his black Pensioner’s cloak was hanging on the 
wall, and lifted up the homely garment and . kissed it. The 
servant looked on, admiring, I should think, her melancholy 
and her gracious beauty. I whispered to the woman that 
the young lady was the Colonel's niece. “He has a son 
who comes here, and is very handsome, too,” said the at- 
tendant. 

The two women spoke together for a w’hile. “ O miss ! ” 
cried the elder and humbler, evidently astonished at some 
gratuity which Miss Newcome bestowed upon 'her. “I 
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t want this to be good to him. Everybody here lo^'cs 
tor himself ; and I would Mt up for him for weeks — that 
tild.” 

'f companion took a pencil from her bag, and wrote 
lel" on a piece of paper, and laid the paper on the 
j. Darkness had again fallen by this time ; feeble lights 
twinkling in the chamber windows of the Poor Brethren 
j issued into the courts — feeble lights illumining a dim, 
melancholy old scene. Many a career, once bright, 
flickering out here in the darkness ; many a night war 
ng in, Wc went aw-ay silently from that quiet pbcc, 
in another minute were in the flare and dm and tumult 
andon. 

Fhe Colonel is most likely gone to Clive’s," I said 
Id not Miss Newcome follow him thither? Wc con* 
d whether she should go. She took heart, and said 
"Drive, cabman, to Howland Street” The horse 
no doubt tired, for the journey seemed cjctraordinarily 
5 1 think neither of us spoke a word on the way. 
ran upstairs to prepare our friends for the visit. Clive, 
(rife, his father, and his mother-in-law were seated by a 
light in Mrs. Clive’s sitting-room— Rosey on the sofa, as 
ilj the little boy on his grandfather’s knees. 
h»dly made a bow to the ladies, so eager was I to com* 
licate with Colonel Newcomc. “I ha^e just been to 
■ quarters, at Grey Fnars, sir," said I. “That is — ” 

You have been to the Hospital, sir I You need not be 
imed to mention it, as Colonel Ncwcome is not ashamed 
j ihere," cried out the Campaigner.—" Pray speak in your 
language, Clive, unless there is something not fit for 
a to hear." Clive was growling out to me in German 
there had just been a temblc scene, his father having, 
uarter of an hour previously, lel slip the secret about 
y Friars. 

Say at once, Give," the Campaigner cried, rising in her 
ht, and extending a great strong arm over her helplos 
d, "that Colonel Newcomc owns that he has gone to. * 
as a pauper in a hospital ! He who has squandered Iro * 
1 money, he who has squandered my money, -b^-^ 
sqiandeied the money of that daiUng helpl^ 9 
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compose yourself, Rosey, my love ! — has completed tl 
disgrace of the family by his present mean and unworthy- 
yes, I say mean and ttnworthy and degraded conduct. 0 
my child, my blessed child ! to think that your husbanc 
father should have come to a workhouse!” Whilst th 
maternal agony bursts over her, Rosey, on the sofa, blea 
and whimpers amongst the faded chintz cushions, 

I took Clive’s hand, which was cast up to his head strikii 
his forehead with mad, impotent rage whilst this^ fiend of 
ivoman lashed his good father. The veins of his great fi 
■vere swollen; his whole body was throbbing and tremblii 
,vith the helpless pain under which he writhed. “Colon 
Mewcome’s friends, ma’am,” I said, “think very different 
irom you, and that he is a bettet judge than you or any oi 
slse of his own honour. We all who loved him in 1 
prosperity love and respect him more than ever for tl 
manner in which he bears his misfortune. Do you suppo 

that his noble friend, the Earl of H , would have cou 

selled him to a step unworthy of a gentleman; that tl 
Prince de Montcontour would applaud his conduct as 1 
does if he did not think it admirable ? ” I can hardly si 
with what scorn I used this argument, or what depth of co 
tempt I felt for the woman whom I knew it would influent 
“And at this minute,” I added, “I have come from •I'isitii 
the Grey Friars with one of the Colonel’s relatives, who 
love and respect for him is boundless, who longs to 1 
reconciled to him, and w’ho is waiting below, eager to shal 
his hand and embrace Clive’s wdfe.” 

“ Who is that ? ” says the Colonel, looking gently up, as 
pats Bo/s head. ^ ^ ^ 

“Who is it. Pen?” says Clive. I said in a low voi 
‘ Ethel ; ’ and starting up and crying, ‘ Ethel 1 Ethel ! ’ he i 
from the room. 

Little Mrs. Rosey started up too on her sofa, clutching h 
of the table-cover with her lean hand, and the twm red s{ 
on her cheeks burning more fiercely than ever. I could 
what passion was beating in that poor little heart. Hea 
help us, what a resting-place had friends and parents 
pared for it ! 

“Miss Newcome, is it? — My darling Rosey, get oii 
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jhawll" cried the Campaigner, a grim smile lighting her 
tee. 

" It is Ethel j Ethel is my niece. I used to love her v, hen 
she was quite a little girl,” says the Colonel, patting Boy on 
the head ; “and she is a very good, beautiful little child — a 
serygood child.” The torture had been too much for that 
kind old hetirt; there were times when Thomas Neircome 
passed beyond it. What still maddened Clive excited his 
lather no more ; the pam yonder woman inflicted only felled 
ind stupefied him. 

As the door opened, the little white-headed child trotted 
forward towards the viator j and Ethel entered on Clive’s 
arm, who was as ha^rd and pale as death. Little Boy, 
looking up at the stately lady, still folloned beside her as 
she approached her uncle, who remained sitting, his head 
' ■ ■ '»• • • ' t T'ldeed 

id on 

■ • . roung 

' • in h« 

• , • I, and 

Hepi Oil biiouiuer. His Luiisuousticso dju j^iumed 
ere an instant was over. He embraced her with the warmth 
of his old affection, utienng many bnef words of love, kind- 
ness, and tenderness, such as men speak when strongly 
moved. 

The little boy had come wondering up to the chair whilst 
this embrace took place, and Cine’s tall figure bent over the 
three. Rosey’s eyes were not good to look at as she stared 

at the group with a gbasfl ' 

the scene in a haughty st 
She tried to take one of 
child tore it away, leavir 

hands to her face, and cneu — uieo as n m,* ..v.... 

would break. Ah me, what a story was there’ what an 
outburst of pent-up feeling ’ what a pssion of pain t The 
ring had fallen to the ground ; the little boy crept towards 
• . * >• fixing on 

■ ■ • I ■ . Mamma's 

: ■ ■ • • ■ . With more 

»uu u, ■ . • IJ 
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feeling, than I had ever seen her exhibit, she clasped the boy 
in her wasted arms. Great heaven ! what passion, jealousy, 
grief, despair, were tearing and trying all these hearts, that 
but for fate might have been happy ! 

Clive went round, and with the utmost sweetness and 
tenderness hanging round his child and wife, soothed her 
with words of consolation that in truth I scarce heard, being 
ashamed almost of being present at this sudden scene. No 
one, however, took notice of the witnesses, and even Mrs. 
Mackenzie’s voice was silent for the moment. I dare say 
Clive's words were incoherent. But women have more pres- 
ence of mind ; and now Ethel, with a noble grace which I 
cannot attempt to describe, going up to Rosey, seated herself 
by her, spoke of her long grief at the differences between her 
dearest uncle and herself; of her early days, when he had 
been as a father to her ; of her wish, her hope that Rosey 
should love her as a sister ; and of her belief that better days 
and happiness were in store for them all. And she spoke to 
the mother about her boy so beautiful and intelligent, and 
told her how she had brought up her brother’s children, and 
hoped that this one too would call her Aunt Ethel. She 
ould not stay now ; might she come again ? Would Rosey 
' me to her with her little boy? Would he kiss her? He 
id so with a veiy good grace ; but when Ethel at parting 
embraced the child’s mother, Rosey’s fate wore a smile 
ghastly to look at, and the lips that touched Ethel’s cheeks 
were quite white. 

“ I shall come and see you again to-morrow, uncle, may I 
not ? I saw your room to-day, sir, and your housekeeper — 
such a nice old lady — and your black gown. And you shall 
put it on to-morrow, and walk with me, and show me the 
beautiful old buildings of the old hospital. And I shall 
come and make tea for you ; the housekeeper says I may. 
Will you come down with me to my carriage? No, Mr. 
Pendennis must come and she quitted the room, beckon- 
ing me after her. “You will speak to Clive now, won’t 
you," she said, “ and come to me this evening, and tell me 
all before you go to bed ? ” I went back, anxious, in truth, to 
be the messenger of good tidings to my dear old friends. 
Brief as my absence had been, Mrs. Mackenzie had taken 
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adN’antage of that moment agun to outrage Give and liis 
father, and to announce that Rosey might go to sec this Miss 
Kewcome, ^hom people respected bemuse she was rich, but 
Viliom ihe would never visit — no, neverl “An insolent, 
proud, impertinent thing! Does she taVc me for a house- 
maid?" Mrs. Mackenzie had inquired. “Am 1 dust to be 
trampled beneath her feet? Am I a dog that she can’t 
throw me a word ? " Her arms were stretched out, and she 
was nuking this inquiry* as to her o^vn canmc qualities as I 
re-entered the room, and remembered that Ethel had never 
once addressed a sir^lc word to Mrs. Mackenzie in the 
course of her visit. 

I affected not to perceisc the incident, and presently said 
that 1 wanted to speak to Give m his studio. Knowing 
that I had brought my friend one or two commissions for 
drawings, Mrs. htackenzic was ciril to me, and did not object 
to out colloquies. 

“Will you come too, and smoke a pipe, father?” says 
Give. 

''Of tount your father intends to stay to dinner!" says 
the Umpaigner, with a scornful toss of her head. Clive 
’ •' ...t . i, j could not bear 

• ^ ^ • . I. — '* Now, sir, 

down with you in the sitter’s chair, and smoke the sweetest 
cheroot you ever smoked m >our life’ — My dear, dear old 
Clive, you need not bear with the Campaigner any longer; 
you may go to bed without this nightmare to-night if you 
like ; you may have your father back under your roof again." 

“ My dear Arthur, I must be back at ten, sir, back at ten, 
military time ; drum beats — no, bell tolls at ten, and gates 
close and he laughed and shook his old head. “ Besides, 
I am to sec a young lady, sir, and she is coming to make 
tea for me, and I must speak to Mrs. Jones to have all things 
ready — all things ready ; ” and again the old man laughed as 
he spoke. 

His son looked at him and then at me with eyes full of sad 
meaning. “How do you mean, Arthur," Clive said, “that 
he can come and stay with me, and that that woman 
can go?" 
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■‘■'Then feeling in my'pocket for Mr. Luce’s letter, I grasped 
my dear Clive by the hand and bade him prepare for good 
news. I told him how providentially, two days sinc^ Ethel, 
in the library at Newcome, looking into Orme’s History of 
India, a book which old Mrs. Newcome had been reading on 
the night of her death, had discovered a paper of which the 
accompanying letter enclosed a copy, and I gave my friend 
the letter. : 

He opened it and read it through. I cannot say that .1 
saw any particular expression of wonder in his countenance, 
for somehow, all the while Clive perused this document, I 
was looking at the Colonel’s sweet, kind face. “It — it re 
Ethel’s doing," said Clive, in a hurried voice. “There was 
no such letter.” . 

“ Upon my honour,” I answered, “ there was. We came 
up to London with it last night, a few hours after she had 
found it. We showed it to Sir Barnes Newcome, who — ^tvho 
could not disown it. We took it to Mr. Luce, who recog- 
nized it at once, who was old Mrs. Newcome’s man of 
business, and continues to be the family la^vyerj and the 
family recognizes the legacy and has paid it, and you may 
draw for it to-morrow, as you see. What a piece of good 
luck it is that it did not come before the B. B. C. time ! 
That confounded Bundelcund Bank would have swallowed 
up this, like all the rest.” 

“Father,^ father 1 do you remember Orme’s History of 
India?” cries Clive. 

“ Orme’s History ! of course I do ; I could repeat whole 
pages of it when I was a boy,” says the old man, and began 
forthwith: “'The two battalions advanced against each 
other_ cannonading, until the French, coming to a hollow 
way, imagined that the English would not venture to pass it. 
But Major Lawrence ordered the sepoys and artillery— -the 
sepoys and artillery to halt and defend the convoy against 
the Morattoes’— Morattoes Orme calls ’em. Ho! ho! 1 
could repeat whole pages, sir.” 

"It is the best book that ever was written,” calls out 
Clive. The Colonel said he had not read i^ but he was 
informed Mr. Mill’s tvas a very learned history ; he intended 
to read it, “ Eh ! there is plenty of time now,” said the 
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good Colonel. " I ha>‘e all day long at Grey Friars — after 
chapel, )ou know. Do j-ou know, sir, when I was a boy I 
used what they call to iib out and run down to a public- 
house in Cistercian Lane — the Red Cow, sir — and buy rum 
there? 1 was a terrible wild boy, Clivy — you weren’t so, 
sir, thank Heaven— a icntblc wild boy ; and my poor father 
flogged me, though I think it was very hard on me. It 

wasn't the pain, you know, it wasn't the pain; but •” 

r--’ ‘ — r— -• ^ ^ rn 


woman yonder, his head would go. He never replied to her 
taunts; he bore her infernal cruelly without an unkind 
word. Oh, I can pay her back 1 (hank God I can pay her. 
But who shall pay her,” he said, trembling in every limb, 
“ for what she has made that good man suffer ? ” 

He turned to his father, who still sate lost in his medita- 
tions. “You need never go back to Grey Friars, father 1 " 
be cried out. 

. “Not go back, Clivy t Must go back, boy, to say Adsum 
when my name is called— ‘Ncwcomel’ ‘Adsuml’ Heyl that 
is what we used to say — we used to say 1 ” 

“You need not go badr, except to pack your things, and 
return and live with me and Boy," Clive continued, and he 
told Colonel Newcome rapidly (he story of the legacy. The 
old man seemed hardly to comprehend it. When he did, 
the news scarcely dated him ; when Chve said “ they could 
now pay Mrs. Mackenzie," the Colonel replied, " Quite right, 
quite right,” and added up the sum, pnncipal and interest, in 
which (hey were indebted to her — he knew it well enough, 
the good old man. “Of course we shall pay her, Clivy, 
when we can I” But in spite of what Clive had said, he did 
not appear to understand the fact that the debt to Mrs. 
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I do not know; but she looked tery much alarmed, and 
said, Indeed, and indeed, mum, she had not touched a mor- 
sel of U — not she 1 

“Confound the beef I” says Qlve, carving on. 

“She Affx been cutting it I" cries the Campaigner, 
bringing her fist down with a thump upon the table.— “ Mr. 
Pendennis, you saw the beef yesterday ; eighteen pounds it 
weighed, and this is what comes up of it t As if there was 
not already ruin enough in the house 1 ’* 

«D n the beef!" cnes out CUve. 

“No,noi thank God for out good dinner 1 Bencdicti 
bcnedicatnus, CH\ 7 , myjboy,"says the Colonel, in a iremu- 
lous voice. 

“ Swear on, sir ; let the child hear your oaths I Let my 
blessed child, who is too ill to sit at table and picks her bit 
of sweetbread on her sofa— which her poor mother prtpares 
for her, ^tr. Pendennis ; which I cooked it, and gave it to 
her with thtje hanii-A^x her hear your curses and blas- 
phemies, Clive Newcome ; they are loud enough." 

“Do let us have a quiet life,” groans out Chve; and for 
me, I confess I kept my eyes steadily down upon my plate, 
not dated to lift them until my portion of cold bt^ bad 
vanished. 

No further outbreak took place until the appearance of 
the second course, which consisted, as the ingenious reader 
may suppose, of the plum-pudding, now in a grilled stat^ 
and the remanent mince-pies from yesterday’s meal. Maria, 

I thought, looked particularly guilty as these dehcades were 
placed on the table : she set them dorm hastily, and was for 
ojiemting an instant retreat 

^ C. ■ ' . • - - ' “MTio has eaten 

• who has eaten it I 

' .vn to the kitchen and 

I there’s pounds of it 
mince-pies, Mr. Pea- 
dennis 1 j-ou saw yourself there were five went away fiom 
Uble j-csterday.— IVhere’s the other two, Maria? You leave 
tlie house this night, you diieving, vricked wretch, ar.i lU 
tlunk you to come back to me afterwards for a cbarac- 
icr.— ITiirteen setvanu have we had in nine months Jit 
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Pendennis, and this girl is the worst of theih all, and the 

greatest liar and the greatest thief." 

At this charge the outraged Maria stood up in arms, and, 
as the phrase is, gave the Campaigner as good as she got, 
Go ! wouldn’t she go ? Pay her her wages, and let her. go 
•out of that ’ell upon hearth, w^ Maria’s prayer. “It isn’l 
you, sir,” she said, turning to Clive. are good enough, 

and works hard enough to get the guineas which you give 
out to pay that Doctor ; and she don't pay him — and I see 
five of them in her purse wnapped up in paper, myself I did 
— and she abuses you to him — and I heard her, and Jaric 
Black, who was here before, told me she heard her. Go ! 
won’t I just go! I despises your puddens and pies!” and 
with a laugh of scorn this rude Maria snapped her blacli 
fingers in the immediate vicinity of the Campaigner’s 
nose. ■ ' 

“ I will pay her her wages, and she shall go this instant ! ’ 
says Mrs. Mackenzie, taking her purse out. 

“ Pay me with them suwerings that you have got in it 
wrapped up in paper. — See if she haven’t, Mr. Newcome,’ 
the refractory waiting-woman cried out, and again she raised 
a strident laugh. 

Mrs. Mackenzie briskly shut her pork-monnaU, and rose 
up from table, quivering rvith indignant virtue. “ Go ! ’’ she 
exclaimed — “ go and pack your trunks this instant ! You quil 
the house this night, and a policeman shall see to your boxei 
before you leave it ! ” 

Whiist uttering this sentence against the guilty Maria, the 
Campaigner had intended, no doubt^ to replace her purse ir 
her pocket — a handsome filigree gimcrack of poor Posey’s 
one _ of the relics of former splendours — ^but, agitated bj 
Maria’s insolence, the trembling hand missed the mark, and 
the purse fell to the ground. 

Maria dashed at the purse in a moment, with a scream o 
laughter shook its contents upon the table, and sure enougl 
five little packets wapped in paper rolled out upon the cloth 
besides bank-notes and silver and golden coin. “ I’m to go 
am I ? I’m a thief, am I ? ’’ screamed the girl, clapping he 
hands.—"/ sor ’em yesterday when I was a.-lacing of her 
and thought of that pore young man working night and da; 
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to pt the money.-Me a th W ‘ I 

sM me anj ltm^t insulted by to 
■mean, a«e!-Mr. Pendenms, I am shocked tat jou 
sho’oJd witness such honible vulgawty, cnte the 
nalOTcr, turning to her guest. “Does the wietcheo creature 
suppo^ that I— I who have given tfcusartjs, I who have 
denirf mysetf eveo f^ir^. 1 who have spent my a/J m support 
of this house; and Colonel Newcome imnes whether 1 have 
ds-en thousands or not, and wio has spent them, and 

been robbed, I say, and ” 

"HereJ j-ou! Mana! go about your business," shouted 
out CUve Kewcome, starting up; “go and pach your trunks 
if you like, and pack this woman's tnints too-— hits. Mac- 
kenzie, I can bear you no mote. Go ut peace, and if you 
wish to see your daughter, she shall come to you ; hut 1 ^ 
WTftt, so help me God, slee^ under the same roof with you, 
ce break the same crust with you, or hear your infernal 
cruelty, or sit to hear my father insulted, or listen to your 
wicked pride and folly more There has not been a day since 
wu thrust your cursed foot into our wr^ched house but you 
Mve tortured one and all of us. Look here, at the b« 
gendeman and the kindest heart m all the world, you fiend, 
and see to what a condition you have hreught him S — Dearest 
father, she is going, do you hear? She leaves us, and yrja 
Will come back to me, won't you?— Great God, woman," be 
gwped out, “ do you know what you have made me suffer— 
what you have done to ibis good man?— Pardon, father, 
pwdon; and he sank down by his father’s sidt sobbins 
vndi passionate emotioa The old man' even now did ^ 
seem to comprehend the scene. When he heard that 
wo^ s voice m anger, a sort of stupor came over him. 
lama/M,^ara I?" cnes the Udv.— “Ynn 


..VM m to bo»« * 
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iandhss been away, I have nursed that poor innocent; and 
the father having robbed me, the son turns me out of 

doors ! ” . r 

A sad thing it was to \vitness, and a painful proof how 
frequent were these battles, that as this one raged, the poor 
little boy sat almost careless, whilst his bewildered grand- 
father stroked his golden head. “It is quite clear to me, 
madam,” I said, turning to Mrs. Mackenzie, “that you and 
your son-in-law are better apart ; and I came to tell him to- 
day of a most fortunate legacy which has just been left to 
him, and which ivill enable him to pay you to-morrow 
morning every shilling — every shilling which he does not 
owe you.” 

“ I will not leave this house until I am paid every shilling 
of which I have been robbed,” hissed out Mrs. Mackenzie ; 
and she sate down, folding .ler arms across her chest. 

“ I am sorry,” groaned out Clive, wiping the sweat off his 
brow, “I used a harsh word; I will never sleep under 
the same roof with you. To-morrow I will pay you what 
you claim; and the best chance I have of forgiving you 
the evil which you have done me is that we never should 
' 'ct again. — Will you give me a bed at your house, Arthur? 

Father, will you come out and walk? — Good-night, Mrs. 
Mackenzie; Pendennis will settle with you in the morning. 
You mil not be here, if you please, when I return ; and so 
God forgive you, and farewell.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie in a tragic manner dashed aside the hand 
which poor Clive held out to her, and disappeared from the 
scene of this dismal dinner. Boy presently fell a-crying ; in 
spite of all the battle and fury, there was sleep in his eyes. 

Maria is too busy, I suppose, to put him to bed,” said 
Clive, with a sad smile; “shall we do it, father? — Come, 
Tommy, my son ! ” and he folded his arms round the child, 
and walked with him to the upper regions. The old man' 
eyes lighted up; his scared thoughts returned to him;.', ' 
followed his tivo children up the stairs, and saw his grand:. ' 
in his little bed; and as we walked home with him, he.,' 
me how sweetly Boy said Our Father, and prayed God .' 
all those who loved him, as they laid him to rest ' 

So these three generations had joined in that supplic 
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the strong man, humWed by trial jmd grief, •gbc-se 

ms jet full of love ; the child, of the 

Utile ones whom the Blessed Speaker of the ^ 

to come unto Him ; and the old man, whc«s he^ vk tt-*- 

nigh as tender and as innocent, and vfhose cay 

preaching when he should be drawn to the icsmn s ^ 

Eternal Pitj’. 


CHAPTER XLa 

CJ wmcit Tltlt COU)NEL SAYS “ATS'CYl* SS rSSZ. 

is cAixEn. 

The %-ow which Clive had uttered, never to snre =a:=- 
his molhet-in-hw, or sleep under the sase rx: sea 

btoVen on the very next daj’. A stroKcr wH rs= 
man's intervened, and he had to confess isr synargs-'g'jg 
wrath before that superior power, la the is s sx z s' is 
day following that unlucky dinner. 1 west 2 : 

the banking-house, whither Mr Loess is=r irssd sl. 
and carried away with me the princ^* 

Campaigner said Colonel Newcome V: 
with the interest accurately coroprtsd csi 


Went off with a pocket full of money ~ n-r ai ?nnr 
Brother of Grey Fnars. and he {.’ccncstd t: — m n:* 
father, and dine with my wife ja henrt 2 zsi re- 
ceived a letter from Laura by the mnrhnr 

her return by the express-tram fcerr 

that a spare bedroom should be resft for 
accompanied her. 

On reaching Howland Street. Cr^ j dsr rra cvtiei. 
rather to my surpnse, by the rsx-'-— 

had reoeiicd her disnussa) on p r yi.vj ^ 
doctor’s carriage droi’e up as she ^ criT 
The polite practitioner sped ^ ^ 
apartrnent. Mrs. Mackenz?- a a 
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comer- _ S ^ She sa>^ 

”%Sshea“»£S‘riS'% 

care of taken bad a ^ to '■^®pP_j\rig, and 

awe bad beei^ Mackenzte bad g ^ost 

only W0''^4/^°^ived?0 part ^’ .g in possession of 

that Clive, if ^solved ^ve bours, w P ^^,,ays 

neve, gf « “-.".s absen^- 


toved by CUV. a sbooltej; “^Srima Sh 

casbmei. abrf P.-den"'? ' ‘g he. dress m ' 
« You here sti , gtie cbang 

lv.-astbere Ha t,vo minutes on d 

" ?tSl sKo ” I 

business, and then 1 
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“ O I to w\ut a scene j-ou have come t To v.hat a state 
has Clive’s conduct last night driven roy darting child 1 ” 

As the odious woman spoke so, the doctor’s keen ejes, 
looking up from the prescription, caught mine. I declare 
before Heaven, madam," I said hotly, “I believe jou your- 
self are the cause of your daughter’s present illness, as you 
have been of the misery of my friends " 

“ Is this, sir 1 " she was brewing out — “ is this language to 
be used to " 

“ Madam, will j ou be silent ? " I said. “ I am come to bid 
you farewell on the part of those whom your temper has driven 
mto infernal torture, I am come to pay you every halfpenny 
of the sum which my friends do not owe you, but which they 
restore. Here is the account, and here is the money to settle 
it. And I take this gentleman to witness, to whom, no 
doubt, you have imparted vvhat you call your wrongs " (the 
doctor smiled, and shrugged his shoulders), " that now you 
are paid." 

’ “A widow— a poor, lonely, tnsuUcd wtdowl" cries the 
Campaigner, with trembling hands taking possession of the 
notes. 

And I wish to know,” I continued, “ when my fnend’s 
house will be free to him, and he can return in peace." 

Here Rosey’s voice was heard from the inner apartment, 
screaming, “ Mamma, mamma • ” 

“ I go to my child, sir," she said. " If Captain Mackemie 
had been alive, you would not have dared to insult me so." 
And carr)^ng off her money, she left us. 

“ Cannot she be got out of the house ? ” I said to the 
doctor. “ My friend will never return until she leaves it It 
is my belief she is the cause of her daughter’s present lUn^" 
“ Not altogether, my dear sir. Mrs. Newcotne was in a 
very, very delicate state of health. Her mother is a lady of 
impetuous tempei ■■ • •• . 

strongly, I own. 

sions, which no p ^ * ' s ■ ^ 

been wrought up to a state of — of agitation. Her fever is, i 
fact, at present very high. You know her condition..— 
apprehensive of ulterior consequences. I hav e recom^ 
an excellent and experienced nurse to her. Mr. S 
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medical man .at the corner, is a most able practitioner.-. 1 
shall myself call again in a few hours ; and I trust that, after 
the event which I apprehend, everything will go well.” . 

“ Cannot Mrs. Mackenzie leave the house, sir ? ” I asked. 

“ Her daughter cries out for her at every moment. ; Mrs. 
Mackenzie is certainly not a judicious nurse, but in Mrs. 
Newcome’s present state I cannot take upon myself to 
separate them. Mr. Newcome may return, and I do think 
and believe that his presence may tend to impose silence 
and restore tranquillity.” 

I had to go back to Clive with these gloomy tidings. The 
poor fellow must put up a bed in his studio, and therfe await 
the issue of his wife’s illness. I saw Thomas Newcome could 
not sleep under his son’s roof that night. That dear meet- 
ing, which both so desired, w'as delayed, who could say for 
how long? 

“ The Colonel may come to us,” I thought ; “ our old 
house is big enough.” I guessed who was the friend coming 
in my wife’s company, and pleased myself by thinking that 
two friends so dear should meet m our home. Bent upon 
these plans, I repaired to Grey Friars, and to Thomas New- 
come’s chamber there. 

Bayham opened the door when I knocked, and came 
towards me with a finger on his lip, and a sad, sad counte- 
nance. He closed the door gently behind him, and led me 
into the court. “Clive is wth him, and Miss Newcome. 
He is very ill. He does not know them," said Bayham with 
a sob. “ He calls out for both of them ; they are sitting 
there, and he does not know them.” 

In a brief narrative, broken by more honest tears, Fred 
Bayham, as we paced up and down the court, told me what 
had happened. The old man must have passed a sleepless 
night, for on going to his chamber in the morning, his attend- 
ant found him dressed in his chair, and his bed undisturbed. 
He must have sate all through the bitter night -without a fire ; 
but his hands were burning hot, and he rambled in his talk. 
He spoke of some one coming to drink tea -with him, pointed 
to the fire, and asked why it was not made. He would not 
go to bed, though the nurse pressed him. The bell began to 
ring for morning chapel. He got up and went towards his 
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^ Vet two more days passed, and I had to take two advertise^ 
ments to the Times newspaper on the part of poor Clive. 
Among the announcements of Births was printed, “ On tiic 
aSlh, in Howland Street, Mrs. Clive Newcomc of a son still- 
born,” And a little lower, in the third division of the same 
column, appeared the words, “On the 29th, in' Howland 
Street, aged 26, Rosa, wife of Clive Newcome, ESq.” So, 
one day, shall the names of all of us be written there ; to be 
deplored by how many ? to be remembered how long ? to 
occasion what tears, praises, sympathy, censure? yet for a 
day or two while the busy world has time to recollect us 
who have passed beyond it. So this poor little flower had 
bloomed for its little day, and pined, and withered, and per- 
ished. There was only one friend by Clive’s side following 
the humble procession which laid poor Roscy and her child 
out of sight of a world that had been but unkind to her. Not 
many tears were there to water her lonely little grave. A 
grief that was akin to shame and remorse humbled him as he 
knelt over her. Poor little harmless lady 1 no more childish 
triumphs and vanities, no more hidden griefs, arc you to enjoy 
or suffer, and earth closes over your simple pleasures and 
tears ! The snow was falling and whitening the coffin as they 
lowered it into the ground. It was at the same cemetery in 
which Lady Kew was buried. I dare say the same clergyman 
read the same service over the two graves, as he will read it 
for you or any of us to-morrow, and until his own turn comes. 
Come away from the place, poor Clive ! Come sit with your 
orphan little boy, and bear him on your knee, and hug him 
to your heart. He seems yours now, and all a father’s love 
may pour out upon him. Until this hour, Fate uncontrol- 
lable and homely tyranny had separated him from you. 

It was touching to see the eagerness and tenderness with 
which the great strong man now assumed the guardianship of 
the child, and endowed him with his entire wealth of affec- 
tion. The little boy now ran to Clive whenever he came in, 
and sat for hours prattling to him. He would take the boy 
out to walk, and from our windows we could see Clive’s black 
figure striding oyer the snow in St. James’s Park, the little 
man trotting beside him, or perched on his father’s shoulder. 
My wife and I looked at them one morning as they were 
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prattle, almost as childishly, about Dr. Rame and his own 
early school-days. The boys of the school, it must- bo said, 
had heard the noble old gentleman’s touching history, and 
had all got to know and love him. They came every day to 
hear news of him ; sent him in books and papers to amuse 
him ; and some benevolent young souls — God’s blessing on 
all honest boys, say I — painted theatrical characters, and 
sent them in to Codd Colonel's grandson. The little fellow 
was made free of gown-boys, and once came thence to his 
grandfather in a little gosvn, which delighted the old man 
hugely. Boy said he svould like to be a little gown-boy ; 
and I make no doubt, when he is old enough, his father will 
get him that post, and put him under the tuition of my friend 
Dr. Senior. 

So weeks passed away, during which our dear old friend 
still remained with us. His mind was gone at intervals, but 
would rally feebly ; and with his consciousness, returned his 
love, his simplicity, his sweetness. He would talk French 
with Madame de Florae, at which time his memory appeared 
to awaken wth surprising vividness, his cheek flushed, and 
he was a youth again — a youth all love and hope — a stricken 
old man, with a beard as white as snow covering the noble 
careworn face. At such times he called her by her Christian 
name of Leonore ; he addressed courtly old words of regard 
and kindness to the aged lady; anon he -svandered in his 
talk, and spoke to her as if they still w’ere young. Now, as 
in those early days, his heart was pure ; no anger remained 
in it, no guile tainted it ; only peace and goodwill dwelt in it. 

Rose/s death had seemed to shock him for a while when 
the unconscious little boy spoke of it Before that circum- 
stance Clive had even forborne to wear mourning, lest the news 
should agitate his father. The Colonel remained silent and 
was very much disturbed all that day ; but he never appeared 
to comprehend the fact quite, and once or twice afterwards 
asked why she did not come to see him. She was pre- 
vented, he supposed — she was prevented, he said, with a 
look of terror : he never once otherwise alluded to that 
unlucky tyrant of his household, who had made his last years 
so unhappy. 

The circumstance of Clive’s legacy he never understood, 
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but Tnorc than once spoVe of Barnes to Etbcl, and sent h« 
com^Ytments to him, and said he shouJd Ille to shale him 
bj’ ihe hand Barnes Kewcome neter once offered to touch 
that honoured hand, though his sister bore her uncle's 
message to him. They came often from Brjanston Square. 
Mrs. Hobson men offered to sit mth the Colonel and read 
to him, and brought him bools for his improvement But 
her presence disturbed him; he eared not for her bools. 
The two nurses uhom he loved faithfully watched him; and 
tny wife and 1 were admitted to him sometimes, both of 
whom he honoured vrith regard and recognition. As for 
F. B., in Older to be near his Colonel, did not that good 
fellow take up his lodging in Cisiercian Lone, at the Red 
Cow? He IS one whose errors, let us hope, shall be par- 
doned fuia mu/ium amavtf. I am sure he fell ten limes 
more loy at hearing of Clive's legacy, than if thousands had 
been oequeathed to himself. Ma) good health and good 
fortune speed him ! 

The daj-s went on, and our hopes, raised sometimes, began 
to flicker and fail. One evening the Colonel left his chair 
for his bed in pretty good spirits, but passed a disturbed 


^ ■ * ■* ’ ' ’ to amuse him by 

■■ they were having 

• • • • • in the green, and 

Grey Friars was in and winning. The Colonel quite under- 
stood about it ; he would hke to sec the game ; he had 
played many a game on that green when he was a toy. He 
grew excited Clive dismiss^ his father's hlllc friend, and 

t , . • • . . » t J a «l>n» 


Heaven speed you, little friend! 

After the child had gone, Tb<wias.Ncwcp*^bg— 
wander more and more. He talked louder 
word of command; spoke HindusUnec, m 
T hen he spoke words in French lapitBy, 
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was near him, and crying, “ Toujours, toujours ! ” But 
was Ethel’s hand which he took. Ethel and Clive and tl 
nurse were in the room with him. The latter came to us wl 
were sitting in the adjoining apartment ; Madame de Flon 
was there, with my wife and Bayham. 

At the look in the woman’s countenance Madame c 
Florae started up. “ He is very bad ; he wanders a gre 
deal,” the nurse whispered. The French lady fell instant 
on her knees, and remained rigid in prayer. 

Some time aftertvards Ethel came in with a scared face ■ 
our pale group. “ He is calling for you again, dear lady 
she said, going up to Madame de Florae, who was st 
kneeling ; “ and just now he said he wanted Pendehnis 
take care of his boy. He will not know you.” She hid h 
tears as she spoke. 

She went into the room, where Clive was at the bed’s foe 
The old man within it talked on rapidly for a while ; th( 
again he would sigh, and be still. Once more I heard him Si 
hurriedly, “ Take care of him when I’m in India ; ” and the 
with a heartrending voice, he called out, “L^onore, Leonore 
She was kneeling by his side now. The patient’s voice sar 
into faint murmurs j only a moan now and then announce 
' ' -i he was not asleep. 

At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to to' 
and Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly be; 
time. And just as the last bell struck, a peculiar swe 
smile shone over his face, and he lifted up his head a litt 
and quickly said, “ Adsum ! ” and fell back. It was the woi 
we used at school when names were called j and lo, h 
whose heart was as that of a little child, had answered to h 
name, and stood in the presence of The Master. 


Two years ago, walking with my children in some pleasar 
fields near to Berne in Switzerland, I strayed from them int 
a little wood; and, coming out of it presently, told thei 
how the story had been revealed to me somehow, which fc 
three-and-twenty months the reader has been pleased t 
follow. As I write the last line with a rather sad heart, Pet 
dennis and Laura, and Ethel and Clive, fade away into Fabh 
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lijid. I hardly know wheUicr they are not true; whether 
they do not li>e near tis somewberci They were alive, and 
I heard their voices ; hut five minutes since was touched by 
their grief. And have we parted with them here on a sudden, 
and w^thout so much as a shake of the hand ? Is j’onder 
line ( ), •Rhich I drew with tny own pen, a barrier be- 

tween me and f lades, as it were, across which I can se 
those figures retreating and only dimly glimmering? Befor 
taking lease of Mr. Arthur Pendennis, might he not hat 
told os whether Miss Ethel married anybody finally ? I 
was provoking that he should retire to the shades withou 
answering that sentimental question. 

•» But though he has disappeared as irrevocably as Eurydin 
these minor questions may settle the major one abote mer 
tioned. How could Pendennis have got all that informa 
tion about Ethel’s goings-on at Baden, and with Lord Kew 
unless she had told somebody— her husband, for insunce 
who, having made Pendennis an early confidant m hi 


Lord Farintosh's mother at one page» and brought her to life 
again at another , but Rosey, who is so lately consigned tc 
Kcnsal Green, it is not surely with /ur that Clive is travel- 
ling, for then Mrs. Mackenzie would probably be with them 
to a live certainly, and the tour would be by ro means 
pleasant. How could Pendennis have got all those pnvate 
letters, etc, but that the Colonel kepi them in a leak box, 
which Give inherited and made om to bis friend ? My 
belief then is, that in Fableland somewhere Ethel and Clive 
are living most comfortably together; that she is immensely 
fond of his little boy ; and a great deal happier now than ih^ 
would have been had they mamed at first, when they took a 
liking to each other as young people That picture of J J.’s 
of Mrs. Give Newcome (in the Crystal Palace Exhibition in 
iableland) is certainly not in the least like Rosey, who we 
• rc^ was fair ; hut it represents » taB, handsome, dark hdy. 
who must be Mrs. Ethel. 


Apjn, «hy did Pendmnis inftodora J. J. «;ih smh a 
Couruh giving us, as it wer^ an overture, and no piece to 
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follow it? J. J.'s history, let me confidentially state, ha 
been revealed to me too, and may be told some of thes( 
fine summer months, or Christmas evenings, when the kin( 
reader has leisure to hear. 

What about Sir Barnes Newcome ultimately ? My impres 
sion is that he is married again, and it is my fervent hopi 
that his present wife bullies him. • Mrs. Mackenzie canno 
have the face to keep that money which Clive paid over t( 
her beyond her lifetime, and will certainly leave it and he 
savings to little Tommy. I should not be surprised i 
Madame de Montcontour left a smart legacy to the Pen 
dennis children ; and L.Qrd Kew stood godfather in case — ii 
case Mr. and Mrs. Clive wanted such an article. But haw 
they any children? I, for my part, should like her bes 
without, and entirely devoted to little Tommy. But for you 
dear friend, it is as you like. You may settle your Fablelan( 
in your own fashion. Anything you like happens in Fable 
land. Wicked folks die apropos (for instance, that death o 
Lady Kew was most artful ; for if she had not died, don’t yoi 
see that Ethel would have married Lord Farintosh the nex 
week ?) ; annoying folks are got out of the way ; the poor an 
rewarded, the upstarts are set down, in Fableland ; the fro! 
bursts OTth wicked rage, the fox is caught in his trap, th 
lamb is rescued from the wolf, and so forth, just in the nicl 
of time. And the poet of Fableland rewards and punishe 
absolutely. He splendidly deals out bags of sovereigns 
which won’t buy anything ; belabours wicked backs witl 
awful blows, which do not hurt ; endows heroines with pre 
ternatural beauty, and creates heroes, who, if ugly sometimes 
yet possess a thousand good qualities, and usually end b 
being immensely rich ; makes the hero and heroine happ; 
at last, and happy ever after. Ah, happy, harmless Fableland 
where these things are ! Friendly reader ! may you and th 
author meet there on some future day ! He hopes so, as h- 
yet keeps a lingering hold of your hand, and bids you faiewd 
with a kind heart. 

Paris, Jtme 28, 7^55. 


The end. 
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